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PREFACE. 



The series of letters presented in this book were written 
for and published in the Concord Daily Monitor and the 
Independent Statesman, during nearly a year spent in 
travelling in the Old World, in 1878-79- They were writ- 
ten during hours of rest from sight-seeing, and with no pur- 
pose of publication in any other form. No attempt was 
made at fine writing, but rather to present to the numerous 
readers of those papers, with whom we had held journal- 
istic relations for fifteen years, glimpses of places and coun- 
tries, of men and institutions, as we saw them, with such 
allusions to current political and social events as occasions 
suggested. 

Upon our return home, we were agreeably surprised to 
find that the letters had given so general satisfaction, and 
elicited so many commendations from our readers, many of 
whom urged the printing of them in book form. The sug- 
gestion was considered, and is herewith complied with. The 
letters have been carefully revised and corrected, many typo- 
graphical errors having occurred in their first publication. 
A few personal items are omitted, which are of no interest 
to-day. 



IV PREFACE. 

» 

The letters, as here printed, are substantially as they 
first appeared, and we submit them to our readers as only 
"Glints from over the water" of places and things that 
came under our observation, in a prolonged vacation cover- 
ing some interesting events. Should they add anything to 
a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the Old World, or 
increase the love of any for the New World, with its vast 
opportunities and resources for the happiness of mankind if 
wisely improved and used, our object will have been attain- 
ed, and 

** All's well that ends well." 

P. B. C. 

Concord, N. H., Dec. 25, 1879. 
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LETTER I. 

From New York to Paris — The Voyage— Liverpool — ^A Field 
FOR Murphy — A Beautiful Sunset — Separation— The Rush 
Homeward — Places of Interest in Liverpool — The Ride to 
London — A Brief Sojourn— Off for Paris — The Exposition — 
Personal — Civil Service Reform (?), etc. 

Paris, July 27, 1878. 

'WO weeks from Concord found us landed in this city, 
the Mecca of all nations this year, and the gayest city 
of the world at all times. The novelty of the change 
from New England to France has not yet abated suffi- 
ciently for us to give our impressions in detail of this city, 
and we reserve them for another time. 

We left New York on the afternoon of the nth, in the 
steamship Celtic, of the White Star line, a fine ship, well 
officered, but with table service that could be improved. 
This is said to be true of most of the lines of steamships 
this season, particularly for persons who hold return tickets 
to America. As we did not live by eating merely, on the 
voyage, the table deficiencies gave us no trouble. 

Of the passage little need be said, as it had nothing re- 
markable about it for a midsummer one, and ocean passages 
are so common now-a-days that descriptions of them possess 
little interest to general readers. There were no very emi- 
nent people among the nearly one hundred and forty saloon 
passengers, unless we account as such an athlete, a theatri- 
cal manager, and a few clergymen and lawyers. But the 
company was a very pleasarft one, and most' of the persons 
2 



2 GLINTS FROM OVER THE WATER. 

composing it seemed to enjoy the voyage. The hot weath- 
er in New York accompanied us for three days ; then a 
rainy day brought a change, which continued until within a 
day of Queenstown, when warm weather was again encoun- 
tered, and as we landed in Liverpool, Sunday morning, 2ist, 
the people seemed to be sweltering in heat, and trying to 
cool themselves on the homoeopathic principle of sitnilia 
similibus, and making a failure of it, some getting very 
drunk before night, as we had ample occasion to observe. 
Liverpool must be a very thirsty place, for we saw more 
drunken people on that Sunday than in six months before. 
We can recommend that city as a needed field of labor for 
Murphyites. Inquiry reveals the fact that it has a conti- 
nental reputation for strong drinks. 

The last day's sail from Queenstown to Liverpool was 
delightful, especially in the afternoon and evening, when we 
passed near the coast of Wales ; and the sunset that day, 
at 8:30, was a memorable one. We arrived at the bar in 
the Mersey river, ten miles below Liverpool, at 10:30 p. m., 
and waited for the tide several hours before we could cross. 
This is a common occurrence for steamships and large ves- 
sels, and is a serious inconvenience to ocean travellers. 
Still, Liverpool is one of the great commercial ports of the 
world, and its docks are unrivalled. For seven miles they 
stretch along the left bank, as we sail up the river, basin 
after basin, with immense storehouses on the land front, and 
all easily reached with a horse tramway running close to the 
front of them, over which cars pass at regular and frequent 
intervals through working hours. The docks are one of the 
sights of which Liverpool can justly boast. There is an 
air of solidity about the city which impresses a stranger, 
and a degree of moderation in officials and servants that 
would have cheered the heart of the apostle who counselled 
moderation. After waiting some hours for a tug-boat and 
custom-house officials, who affixed the crown pasters to our 
luggage, we found ourselves at last at the North Western 



THE RIDE to LONDON. ^ ^ 



Hotel, in the railway station of that corporation. A large 
number of our fellow-passengers also quartered at the same 
hotel, while a few went on to London direct. A few hours- 
later saw that company scattered in every direction, never 
all to meet again, probably. Many will return to America 
before September, and nearly all in the fall. It is almost 
impossible to get saloon passage in any of the popular lines 
before October, such is the rush of Americans homeward, 
and it is said the most desirable rooms in some steamships 
are taken until November. It is surprising to see how 
trifling a matter a sea voyage is to some people. Many of 
our fellow-passengers had crossed the Atlantic from five to 
thirty times, and they are still young men. 

Taking time to get off our sea-legs, we spent Monday in 
Liverpool, visiting the reading-room of the Exchange, Gal- 
lery of Fine Arts, Museum, St. George's Hall, Birkenhead 
Park, the docks, etc. St. George's Hall is one of the finest 
in England, and is opened at certain hours. The Gallery of 
Fine Arts is a good one, and is free on certain days to the 
public. The Exchange has a large reading-room, supplied 
with papers from all commercial centres. Birkenhead Park, 
across the river, is a very pleasant one, conveniently located, 
and largely visited by all classes of the community. 

Taking the morning express train Tuesday, we were 
whirled along rapidly to London, reaching there in about 
five hours. The ride was a most delightful one, through 
the best farming section of England, and on every. hand the 
ground was teeming with crops. Some fields of barley and 
wheat were being cut, but a week or ten days of good 
weather would be required to ripen most of them. The hay 
crop was secured generally, and vegetables looked finely. 
Cattle , and sheep were in sight everywhere, ninety-nine in 
every hundred of the former being Durhams. The landscape 
views along the North Western Railway are very beautiful, 
and have been equally so to other eyes for more than a thou- 
sand years. The ride forcibly reminds one of the suburbs of 
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Philadelphia in the spring-time. Stopping only a few hours 
in London for an express train, and leaving its sights for 
another time, we started for this city via Dover and Calais, 
and arrived here in about ten hours, having a smooth pas- 
sage across the Channel, for which we were duly grateful. 
We were a day too late to meet some acquaintances in Dn 
Tourjee*s party, but saw one of the itineraries being rushed 
through the Hotel des Invalides the next day, by their 
cicerone. 

THE EXPOSITION 

is pronounced a success by the press of the city and by the 
managers. Its attendance on no day has yet reached some 
of the state days at Philadelphia in 1876, and its receipts 
will fall very far below those of ours. This is largely due 
to the low price of admission — twenty cents. This brings 
it within the means of all classes of people ; and it is a pleas- 
ing sight to see so many of the laboring class enjoying the 
multitude of attractions presented to them from all quarters 
of the globe. The best of order prevails on every hand, 
and the guards in attendance are not so numerous as one 
might expect from what has been written concerning the 
government of Paris in past years. Every one walks where 
he pleases in the buildings, provided,* always, that he enters 
and leaves by the right doors in the Trocadero. This latter 
building is a permanent structure, on the west side of the 
Seine, now devoted to exhibition purposes, lectures, etc. It 
will probably be a permanent museum or art gallery, after 
the Exposition is over. It is a beautiful building, or will 
be when completed, for workmen are still engaged upon it. 
An elevator takes people to the top of the central dome, 
where a magnificent view of the city is obtained. The rival 
to this outlook is a captive balloon in the court of the Tuil- 
eries, which makes ascensions every afternoon, remaining 
up twenty minutes. This must be superior to the Troca- 
dero view, as it is higher. We have spent a part of four 



PERSONAL. 5 

days in the Exposition, and got a general knowledge of its 
plan and contents, of which we shall speak in our next. 
Suffice it to say, that we find a great many familiar objects 
in the main building that were in Philadelphia, even to pic- 
tures, statuary, and the life figures of Norway and Sweden. 
The general arrangement for seeing the objects is excellent, 
and much taste is displayed in some of the departments. In 
some features it excels our Centennial Exhibition, while in 
others it falls below it. The latter is especially true of the 
agricultural and mechanical departments. 

PERSONAL. 

Sauntering through the main building of the Exposition, 
last Thursday, we met, very unexpectedly, our consul at 
Bordeaux, Benjamin Gerrish, Jr., who had arrived in Paris 
the day before, to look over the Exposition previous to his 
departure for home, on a furlough of a few weeks. We 
need not say the meeting was a most agreeable one, and to- 
gether we have been doing the Exposition since. He is to 
leave for home in a few days, and will arrive almost as soon 
as this letter. He has spent ten years in France, in the 
consular service of his country, and, to his credit be it said, 
is as genuine an American as ever, and not at all Frenchy. 
He is a faithful and popular official, and we trust no recre- 
ant carpet-bagger, without the courage of his opinions, will 
aspire to his place. Civil service reform, as applied in our 
country, is* a big humbug, and the cry of demagogues. If 
any one doubts it, let him ask Gen. Torbet, the consul at 
Paris, recently displaced, a gentleman very popular here, 
and who fought for the stars and stripes in the War of the 
Rebellion, and thought there was a difference between the 
Blue and the Gray. So say we all of us. 




LETTER II. 

First Week at the Exposition — Comparison of the Exhibits 
OF Paris and Philadelphia — The American Department — 
The Trocadero, its Surroundings, etc. 

Paris, August i, 1878. 

WEEK at the Exposition has given us an opportunity 
to obtain an idea of its magnitude and general feat- 
ures, but not of its details ; and we doubt if many per- 
sons will ever trouble themselves to master the latter, and 
we are sure they would be of no interest to our reciders 
were we to do so. Therefore we will content ourself 
with a cursory view of the Exposition. First, of the build- 
ings : Unlike the Philadelphia Centennial, the attempt was 
made here to bring everything under the cover of two 
buildings — the main building on the Champ de Mars, on 
the left bank of the river Seine, and the Trocadero, a per- 
manent building on the right of the Seine, the two con- 
nected by a bridge across the river, and the grounds in 
front of the two buildings. The plan failed, and* the result 
is a multitude of annexes, large and small, on the two sides 
and east end of the main building, and on the grounds 
fronting the two buildings, and bordering on the river 
which separates them. Estimates differ as to the amount 
of space covered by these'structures, compared with Philadel- 
phia, but there can be no question as to the amount of the 
exhibits here exceeding those of our Centennial. When we 
come to consider the interest of the two exhibits, that is 
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another question, and, at the present writing, we are in- 
clined to give the preference to our own. 

The principal structure is a parallelogram, with a sort of 
court in the centre, in which is the art gallery, the city of 
Paris pavilion, and the street of nations. The latter con- 
sists of houses attached to the main building, opposite 
the section of the side of the main building occupied by 
different countries respectively. The erection of these, by 
the managers of the Exposition, or, what is the same thing, 
by the government,, was a compulsory matter. Some of 
them are very elaborate and ornamental, while others are 
not striking. The appropriation of our own country being 
so small. Commissioner McCormick was obliged to econo- 
mize, and .the result is a building sometimes called here 
" The American Railway Station," but really affording more 
comfortable offices for the transaction of business than any 
of the more expensive and showy structures. Most of the 
houses on this street of nations possess the architectural 
qualities of the countries to which they belong, and hence 
they attract much attention. 

About one half of the main building is occupied by 
France, and the other half by England, the continental 
countries except Germany, the United States, China, Japan, 
etc. The space originally allotted to the United States was 
very small, but after Germany decided not to be repre- 
sented in the Exposition, her space was divided among 
other countries, and we had about two fifths added to our 
space. Still, everything is crowded in the American de- 
partment, while the exhibits in the English and French 
departments are spaciously displayed. The arrangement 
of the classes of exhibits is admirable all through the build- 
ings and grounds, rendering them easy of comparison. 

The eastern vestibule is devoted to handicrafts, and 
seems to be one of the most attractive places of the Expo- 
sition, throngs surrounding the working men and women all 
the time. Thousands of souvenirs of the Exposition are 
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jnade and sold daily, from buttons to feather bouquets. 
This fact illustrates well how people like to see things made. 

On the west end is the grand vestibule, fronting the 
grounds on both sides of the Seine, between it and the Troc- 
adero. The two great features of this vestibule are the dis- 
plays of Sevres and Gobelins, and the India exhibition be- 
longing to the Prince of Wales. The latter represents mill- 
ions in precious stones and ornaments, but is not of the least 
practical use to anybody. It may please royalty to own 
them, and the multitude to see them, but the question in- 
evitably arises, Cui bono ? It gives one an idea of oriental 
splendor, however, without going to India ; but to the 
thoughtful it suggests a counterbalancing of poverty and 
wretchedness among the lowly. There are other exhibitions 
of India goo3s and ornaments, and an India building, all of 
which give a good idea of eastern life on India's coral strand. 
The Sevres porcelains and the Gobelins are exquisite speci- 
mens of skill. The centre section, or art gallery, is finely 
arranged for the display of pictures, the rooms being spacious 
and well lighted, and, in these respects, in marked contrast 
with the art building at Philadelphia. About one half of 
this exhibit is made by France, while England, Belgium, 
and Austria are large contributors. 

The machinery galleries are on the north and south sides 
of the main building, France occupying the entire north 
gallery. The south one is divided among the several 
countries represented in the Exposition. This division of 
the machinery does not make it so imposing as the machin- 
ery building at Philadelphia, and the display is not so large 
nor so good. It is surprising to see the number of machines 
in the foreign departments which are exact counterparts of 
American machinery, and were undoubtedly stolen, regard- 
less of patent laws. It is said that if the vessels which 
brought the American machinery here last spring had all 
gone to the bottom, it would have been possible to repro- 
duce most of it from the foreign exhibits here, and es- 
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pecially in the French department. From a careful inspec- 
tion of the French gallery, we are inclined to believe it. 
It only shows that there are thieves, and thieves abroad 
as well as at home. In copying American machines, how- 
ever, they very often fail to find their most vital points. 
There is little here that is novel in the way of machinery, 
but the cotton and woollen carding, spinning, and weav- 
ing machinery of the English department attracts much at- 
tention when in operation, as it is daily (Sundays excepted). 
There are many engines employed to furnish the motive 
power for the machinery, instead of a large one like the 
Corliss at Philadelphia, but there are several Corliss en- 
gines in the French department, some running, others on 
exhibition. 

At the corners of the main building are ornamental tow- 
ers, to relieve the plainness of the structure. These are not 
very high, and are utilized for exhibits. In the south-east 
one is an interesting exhibit from the East Indies, made by 
Holland, embracing the products of its islands, and models 
of the boats, houses, etc., of the natives. The collection 
of woods is very large, but there is not great beauty in 
them, and they do not equal those of Brazil at our Centen- 
nial. The coffee and spices from Java are excellent ; but 
after a full inspection of the department we have no desire 
to. visit those islands, and are content to leave them to 
Dutch merchants and to missionaries. In the south-west 
corner, Canada makes a very attractive exhibit in a novel 
wood house, which reaches nearly to the top of the tower, 
and is filled with various productions. It is ascended by 
spiral steps, and affords a fine view of the machinery gal- 
lery of the foreign countries, standing, as it does, at the 
head of the gallery. The other two towers are filled with 
French productions, not specially noticeable. 

The Trocadero is not so imposing a building as some of 
the pictures represent it, in its style of architecture ; but, 
on its attractive grounds, it is a beautiful structure, and will 
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remain as the memorial of the exhibition of 1878. The 
central portion of it is occupied for offices, places of meet- 
ings for committees and societies, audience-room for lec- 
tures and concerts, and an elevator which takes persons to 
the top of the dome, from which a fine view of the city is 
obtained, and especially of the Exposition buildings and 
grounds. The exhibits in the quarter circle wings are ex- 
ceedingly interesting to every lover of the ancient, and are 
very valuable, being loaned to the Exposition by their own- 
ers. There are Egyptian, Greek, and Roman antiquities in 
almost wearisome number, and the only consolation we can 
gather is, that it is small compared with what you will see 
in some museums, if you make the tour of Europe. The 
grounds in front of the Trocadero are laid out very taste- 
fully, and immediately in front of it is a large and novel 
fountain, in which the water descends with a series of falls 
to a basin below. Plats of green grass bordered with flow- 
ers, and rocks covered with vines and plants, are placed to 
the best advantage. 

The bridge crossing the Seine is a wide, substantial stone 
structure, with rows of seats, and small shelter buildings 
lined with flowering plants, placed at intervals for the ac- 
commodation of those who wish to enjoy the river view 
above and below, and of some portions of the city. Direct- 
ly in front of the main building is a narrow green lawn, 
leading nearly to the bridge, with plats of flowers on each 
side. Statuary is also placed at intervals along the walks, 
and on the right hand, passing to the Trocadero from the 
main building, is a mammoth head in bronze, by Bartholdi, 
which attracts much attention. It is a sort of sphynx, not 
handsome, but impressive. 

Of the multitude of small buildings and annexes it is 
unnecessary to speak. Some of them contain interesting 
exhibits, and others are not attractive. Room seems to 
have been economized to a high degree on the grounds, 
and nursery and fruit men have adorned them to the best 
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advantage. All in all, the Exposition is an immense exhibit, 
and, being conducted on the principle of small economies by 
the government, will probably prove a financial success. The 
fitting up of the several spaces assigned to foreign countries 
was done by those countries, the government furnishing only 
the bare walls and glass roof, and not allowing the glass to 
be painted to protect the goods. Consequently heavy ex- 
pense was incurred to screen the sunlight from the roof. 
Thus much for the Exposition buildings. 




LETTER III. 

The French Department of the Exposition — French Journal- 
ism — The English Exhibit — The United States Exhibit — 
Artistic, Mechanical, Mineral, and Agricultural Displays — 
Printing-Presses — Educational Exhibits — ^An Agreeable Sur- 
prise. 

Paris, August 5, 1878. 

HE lion's share of the Exposition belongs to France, 
of course. Like state and county fairs at home, the 
locality selected contributes the most to ** fill up" the 
show, whatever it may be. After walking through the 
French department, one very naturally concludes that the 
shops of Paris have been emptied into the Exposition build- 
ings, such is the extent and variety of articles exhibited ; 
but a walk through the boulevards, and particularly through 
the Palais Royal, will show no diminution of attractions in 
the shop windows. There are such multitudes of articles 

a 

of the same general character, neat and attractive though 
they be, and displayed with admirable taste, that one tires of 
them soon, and gladly turns any way for relief. It would be 
the work of months to look at the exhibits in detail, and no 
one will ever do it, not even a reporter. And this leads us 
to say, that the reports of the Exposition in the Paris papers 
are rather meagre, in comparison with those of our Centen- 
nial, made by American papers. There is no special enter- 
prise shown by the press of this city in the line of news, 
and, typographically, many of their issues are an eyesore to 
good printers. But to our muttons. 
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The English exhibit is the next largest to the French, 
and, all things considered, is the best arranged and most 
attractive. It embraces the colonies as well as the home 
country, and of course covers almost everything in agricul- 
ture, arts, and science. The attendance of Englishmen is 
large, cheap excursion tickets for a limited time being 
issued by all the routes leading here, and this will continue 
to the close, October 31st. 

THE UNITED STATES EXHIBIT 

is a creditable one to our country, notwithstanding Con- 
gress was so dilatory in making an appropriation. Had 
more time and money been granted, we could have made an 
exhibit that would have astonished the old world. No gov- 
ernment here makes an exhibit that will at all compare with 
what was to be seen in our government building at Phila- 
delphia. France is centuries old ; the United States one 
century. The total number of exhibitors is given as S3,ocx), 
of which number America has about i,0CXD. The jurors 
have about completed their work, and there will be much 
anxiety to know the result. It has been settled that 29,500 
" recompenses" shall be awarded to exhibitors, consisting of 
2,600 gold, 6,400 silver, and 10,000 bronze medals, and 10,500 
honorable mentions. This must necessarily leave about 
24,000 exhibitors disappointed. The result in the art de- 
partment is now known, although not publicly proclaimed, 
and if our country does equally well in the other depart- 
ments there will be no reason to complain. There are over 
10,000 pictures, etc., exhibited, of which number France 
contributes 7,000, and America 165. In this department 
there are only seventy medals and thirty-five honorable men- 
tions ; and the American department is awarded two medals 
and two honorable mentions, which are regarded as a large 
percentage in favor of our exhibit. The fortunate artists 
are F. A. Bridgman, " Funeral of a Mummy on the Nile," 
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silver Tnedal ; W. P. W. Dana, " Solitude," a striking marine, 
bronze medal; J. La Farge, "Paradise Valley, Newport,'* 
and Walter Shirlaw, " Sheep Shearing in the Bavarian High- 
lands,'* both honorable mention. It were perhaps needless to 
say, that some of the other exhibitors are disgusted and dis- 
appointed ; but such is human nature. The above-named 
artists, except Mr. Dana, exhibited paintings at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial. 

In the machinery department is an engine which many 
mechanics think will carry off the gold medal. It is the 
Wheelock Automatic Cut-off Engine, from Worcester, Mass., 
and runs a large amount of machinery. When put in, for- 
eign mechanics predicted that it would be a failure, and 
used up before the Exposition was over. Three months 
have passed, and it is as good as ever. Its owner has no 
fears, when its merits are compared with others by compe- 
tent mechanics. He claims it to be better than the cele- 
brated Corliss, of Providence. The machinery department 
of America, though compact and small, attracts a great 
many visitors, and receives its due share of compliments. 
One exhibit is a competitor to our famous revolvers, 
made by Owen Jones, of Philadelphia, and excites the admi- 
ration of experts. It is a model of compactness and good 
points, and, though coming from a Quaker city, Mr. Jon^s 
has no fears of a comparison of his revolver with any now 
before the public. 

Among the notable things in our exhibit may be men- 
tioned the elegant photographs from New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati ; the Waltham watches, all of which 
have been sold ; Tiffany & Co.'s silver ware, also sold ; S. 
Tilden & Co.*s chemicals and drugs ; display by the Doug- 
lass Axe Company, of Boston ; saws and tools, by Henry 
Disston & Sons, of Philadelphia, the celebrated saw man- 
ufacturers; and the Auburn Manufacturing Company's 
forks and shovels. 

In the Agricultural annex there is much of interest ; and 
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we see by the papers that a trial of plows resulted in favor 
of the Deere & Co. plow, from Moline, III, and of reapers 
in favor of Johnston's, from New York. Vermont has sent 
some very fine wools, and experts say they have no equal in 
the Exposition. 

The Oregon exhibit is the best of any of the states ; and 
California, Arizona, and Nevada make the best exhibition 
of minerals and ores to be found here. The catalogue of 
minerals from California alone makes ninety-nine octavo 
pages, close print. They draw crowds of spectators. The 
Green Mountain state is prepared to weigh the world with 
its rival exhibits of scales by the Fairbanks and Howe man- 
ufacturers. 

But enough of these details. From our cursory examina- 
tion of the machinery department, we are inclined to think 
there are comparatively few novel inventions, but a great 
many modifications and claimed improvements of old ones. 
There is an opportunity to trace the progress in some 
branches of the mechanic arts by the study of the rude im- 
plements of the East Indian Islands, and the earlier and 
modern inventions in continental Europe, Great Britain, and 
the United States. Surely, necessity has been the mother of 
invention ; and it is curious to see what similarity of results 
has been reached by different nations, especially in their 
earlier efforts at the manufacture of cloth and household 
implements. In the English department can be seen some 
of the first machines for spinning cotton, and they are only 
a century old. 

There is quite a display of printing-presses in the French 
and English departments, while the American has a small 
job printing-office from New York, to advertise Connor's 
type and the Universal presses. There is a complete job 
printing-office, so far as material is concerned, in the French 
department, but no workmen. Lithographic presses, print- 
ing souvenirs of the'Exposition 'on sheets of paper, in col- 
ors, and cylinder presses, printing large views of the Expo- 
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sition buildings and grounds, are run daily. The Illustrated 
London News runs one of the ** Ingram" rotary presses, 
which is claimed to be the latest improvement for illustrated 
papers, printing and folding 6,500 copies an hour. It is the 
invention of Herbert Ingram, the founder of the Illustrated 
London Neivs in 1842, and has been in operation" over a 
year. Only two of the presses have been built. Closely 
allied to the printing department is what is termed a"Papy- 
rographique," 2k sort of copying-press, which turns out five 
or six hundred impressions an hour, and they dry immedi- 
ately. There are also numerous letter-writers, and similar 
inventions. The exhibits of paper from France disappoint 
us, and are in no particular equal to the English or Amer- 
ican. There is a deal of humbug in the claims made for 
many French articles, and letter and printing papers are not 
an exception. There are beautiful specimens of binding 
from several countries. 

The educational exhibits are quite full from some coun- 
tries, especially from France, Switzerland, and Great Britain. 
The American is confined principally to a collection of 
books, specimens of school-work in volumes, models of 
school-houses, and school furniture. In the last mentioned, 
we surpass all other nations in point of lightness and neat- 
ness. The school furniture from nearly all countries is 
heavy and uncomfortable. In the line of maps, globes, 
charts, and models for teachers, however, we can learn 
many things to advantage. The latest novelty we no- 
ticed was a machine for teaching French, resembling 
somewhat a barrel organ, and operated with a crank by the 
teacher, who has it placed on a desk in front of the pupils. 
As our time was limited, and English is good enough for 
us, we did not examine its mechanism. 

Passing through the American Art Gallery, a day or two 
ago, we were agreeably surprised in meeting Mr. Balch, for- 
merly of Plymouth, N. H., and afterwards of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, who has been the European correspondent of the 
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Boston Herald for three years past. He has been here since 
the Exposition opened, and will remain to the close, prob- 
ably, or until the awards are made. He expects to return to 
America this year, and will be glad to do so, having bad all 
the experience he wants of European life. He has been a 
close observer of men and events while here, and has picked 
up a valuable collection of books from various sources. He 
will be remembered as the man who found Parson Winslow, 
the Boston swindler, whom he now believes to be in Amer- 
ica, where he evidently is not wanted by some persons whose 
names are on his notes. 



/ 




LETTER IV. 

More about the Exposition — The French Art Department — 
A Famous Painting — The Salon — Personal — A War Corre- 
spondent, ETC. 

Paris, August lo, 1878. 

HIS month shows an improvement in the attendance 
at the Exposition, and the number of English visitors 
is very large, most of them coming on excursion 
tickets. Sundays are the heavy days at the Exposition, the 
number of visitors exceeding 100,000, while on other days 
it ranges from 50,000 to 75,000. Should this continue to 
the close, October 31st, the Exposition may be a financial 
success, concerning which there seems to be some doubt in 
many circles. The announcement of the awards is anxious- 
ly awaited by the exhibitors, after which the disappointed 
ones will lose interest in the "great show," for that is what 
it is. Many of the awards are already known, and the 
American commissioner says our country has taken a larger 
number, in proportion to the size of its exhibit, than any 
other. It is understood that the grand medal of honor 
for steam engines has been given to the Wheelock engine 
from Worcester, and of this there seems to be no doubt. 
Exhibitors and officials who have been in constant attend- 
ance at the Exposition are getting quite tired of it, and will 
be glad to start for home as soon as it is over. A second 
week spent in it has only confirmed our first impressions. 
In all departments, as a whole, it is a larger exhibition than 
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our Centennial ; but in interest, aside from the fine arts, it 
does not equal ours : we find such to be the verdict of 
others. Probably a finer lot of pictures never were placed 
in an Exposition, and there are acres of canvas covered 
with the merest trash, in conception and execution. The 
French department, particularly, aside from the work of the 
great modern painters, is weak ; while the Belgian and Aus- 
trian departments are strong, and a perpetual delight. It is 
evident that the artists of to-day, who please the public, 
have abandoned the old school subjects, and paint some- 
thing which people of this age comprehend. In short, they 
no longer paint hideous saints, but human beings, present- 
ing them in their daily avocations, street scenes, beautiful 
interiors of noted buildings, and charming landscapes. Van 
Marcke*s cattle are so lifelike that they almost chew their 
cuds while standing before you on canvas. He is the great- 
est cattle painter of the world, and has supplanted Rosa 
Bonheur, who is now a woman broken in health, it is said, 
and who paints landscapes principally. Jules Bertin has a 
very fine display of pictures, inimitable of their kind ; and 
there are ten pictures of Carot's, who died three years ago, 
at the age of nearly eighty years. His pictures command 
fabulous prices. Of the multitude of Madonnas, there is 
one by Bpuguereau that is exceedingly fine. But we did 
not mean to specify pictures, lest there should be, no end of 
them. There is one, however, in the Hungarian depart- 
ment, which we must note — Milton dictating Paradise Lost 
to his Daughters, by Michael Munkacsy. This is a large 
and striking picture, full of character and strength. Milton 
sits in an easy-chair, with bowed head, on one side of the 
room, while his eldest daughter, sitting at a table, pen in 
hand, and leaning forward with an intent look, is acting as 
amanuensis. Near her is the second daughter, standing, 
and between her and the father is the youngest daughter, 
seated in a chair, with some needlework in her hands. All 
the daughters are watching their father with the most 
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intense interest, to catch the words as they come from his 
lips. It is a marvellous picture in its grouping and detail. 

THE SALON. 

In the Palais de 1' Industrie, on the south side of the 
Champs Elys6es, which is the building occupied by the 
first Exposition in Paris, in 1855, is another interesting ex- 
hibition of the work of artists during the past year. It will 
close in a week for the season. Over 2,000 painters are 
represented in the exhibit, some with two pictures, but most 
of them with only ojne. The total exhibit numbers 2,330 
paintings, 1,657 drawings, 645 sculptures, 40 engravings on 
stone, 56 architectural drawings; 231 engravings, and 26 
lithographs — making, in all, 5,000 objects, representing 
about 4,000 artists. These are of all degrees of merit. 
The design is, to place them upon the walls in the order of 
merit, determined by judges, the lower line being the one 
of greatest merit and honor. It gives a fine opportunity for 
artists to compare their work, and now and then a superior 
picture makes others around it look very weak. A few 
medals of honor are granted each season, and the proceeds 
of the exhibition (a fee of one franc being charged to visit- 
ors, except on Sundays, when it is free) go to purchase 
paintings to be placed in the picture galleries of the city, 
for the convenience and study of artists. Among the 
artists represented are a great many Americans, whose 

« 

work compares favorably with that of artists of other na- 
tionalities. 

PERSONAL. 

We spent a day in the Salon with Alfred B. Copeland, a 
Boston artist, who has been here and at Antwerp for ten 
years past, studiously devoting himself to art. The guid- 
ance of such a man is almost invaluable in the saving of 
time, as only pictures of merit need be looked at. He has 
one drawing in the Salon, and a drawing and painting at 
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the Exposition, all occupying the first line. He is an indus- 
trious and painstaking artist, thoroughly in love with his 
profession. His studio commands beautiful views of the 
Seine, the Louvre, and Notre Dame cathedral, and is a 
study in itself, having its walls adorned with over two hun- 
dred studies of all kinds. It is in close proximity to the 
Mus6e de Cluny and the Luxembourg Gallery. Here its 
occupant lives and works, and his latch-string hangs out- 
side to brother artists, who are wont to drop in upon him 
evenings. Last evening we had the pleasure of meeting at 
his studio Frank D. Millet, artist, and correspondent of the 
London News, and Mr. Balch, of the Boston Herald, Mr. 
Copeland displayed his hospitality in an American dinner. 
Mr. Millet was formerly a newspaper man in Boston, and, 
notwithstanding his devotion to art, cannot forget his first 
love for journalism. He was the brilliant war correspond- 
ent of the London News during the recent Turco-Russian 
war, and returned here only last May. He is a genial 
young man, and is held in the highest esteem by artists and 
journalists who know him. His reminiscences of the war 
are very interesting. Later in the evening we were joined 
by Mr. Armstrong, director of the American art depart- 
ment, also an artist of note, who resides in New York. It 
is needless to say that the evening was spent most agree- 
ably. An artist's life is one of struggle everywhere, until 
the public come to know and demand his works ; and where 
one reaches that preeminence hundreds fail, and struggle 
on with hopeful hearts against adverse circumstances, till 
summoned to that bourne whence no traveller returns. 

It is singular how Americans turn up everywhere. A 
day or two since we happened into Cook's Tourist Office, 
near the Trocadero, and the first person we met was a 
Maine man, now residing in Jaffa, and acting as Cook's 
agent for travellers in Palestine. He went out to the Holy 
Land several years ago with the Maine colony that was 
going to reclaim Palestine from the Turkish power, and his 
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family is the last whole one of the colony left. He is a 
Yankee, with an eye to business, and no fanatic on the 
question of the Christians' possessing the land of Palestine. 
In fact, he has not an exalted idea of the inhabitants of that 
country, but is interested in having tourists visit it. After 
a long chat with him, the next man we encountered was a 
native of Bedford, N. H., and a resident of San Francisco, 
engaged in the sale of machinery. And so almost daily we 
meet men from extreme sections of the Union, brought here 
by various interests. Judge Fowler and family, of Concord, 
N. H., arrived here three days ago, and will remain in Paris 
for three weeks, returning home early in October. They 
report having had a pleasant time, and the Judge's health is 
much improved. We also, met Edward King, of the Boston 
yournaly to-day. He is a popular correspondent here as well 
as at home, and busies himself about the Exposition still. 
He hopes to return to America this year, after an absence of 
two years. At the press head-quarters to-day we met Mr. 
Tewksbury, of Manchester. He is furnishing correspond- 
ence for several papers, and enjoying his stay in Paris. He 
will probably remain abroad a year or more. 

We intended to give some of the street scenes in Paris in 
this letter, but it is already too long to begin the subject, 
and we must defer it to another time. One sees much to 
like and much to dislike in the life here. At night some 
sections of the city seem like a brilliant illumination, so 
numerous are the gas-lights, while there is scarcely a house 
with gas above the first floor, dismal candles being substi- 
tuted for it on the other floors. It is a beautiful sight from 
the Place de la Concorde to the Arc de Triomphe in the 
night, and also along the Rue de Rivoli and the banks of 
the Seine. Why Parisians do not light their homes with 
gas as well as the street, is a conundruni we have found no 
one able to solve. 

The cab-drivers are cruel to their horses, and some of 
them seem to delight in whipping them. Mr. Bergh 
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would find work enough to do here in correcting the abuse 
of animals. It is painful to see the shameful manner with 
which they are treated. On the tramways and omnibuses 
it is different, and the horses are well cared for and in good 
condition. There are probably fifteen thousand carriages 
running in the city, of all descriptions. A portion of the 
cab-men are on a strike this week, and public sentiment 
sustains them. After paying the amount demanded by their 
employers, there is nothing left for them to live on. 

Thus far the weather has been delightful. But good-bye 
to Paris for the present. We are off for the Rhine and 
Switzerland in the morning. 




LETTER V. 

Departure from Paris — Farms and Farm Life is France — 
Angling — Ride through Belgium — Excited Germans — Co- 
logne, ITS Cathedrals. Stenches, Streets, Bridges, Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, etc. — Meeting Old Friends — Up the Rhine — 
CoBLENTz— An Ancient Church — A Funeral, etc. 

Mayence, August IS, 1878. 

E left Paris on the morning of the eleventh for a trip 
up the Rhine and through Switzerland., Our route 
took us to Cologne, distant about three hundred miles 
by rail, where nearly all tourists who ascend that famed 
river take the steamers of the Cologne and Dusseldorf 
Company to Mayence, a distance of one hundred and sev- 
enteen miles, with the privilege of stopping at a dozen or 
more places on the way if they desire to do so. With the 
fastest boats, eleven hours are required to make the jour- 
ney, such is the force of the current. From Mayence the 
journey is made by rail, on each side of the river, to Bale. 
^Thus much for preliminary. 

Our route was by Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle, and runs 
through the heart of some of the best farming districts 
of France. Soon after leaving Paris we ran out of the 
threatening rain-clouds which hung over that city, and for 
one hundred miles or more found men and women — espe- 
cially women — busily at work in the fields securing grain 
and hay. The grain harvest was at its height, and looked 
very promising. 
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The farming of France strikes a New Englander as very 
peculiar. There are no farms, apparently, owned by the 
peasantry, and there are no enclosures of fields. The land 
is divided into small sections, usually narrow strips several 
rods long, and running in all directions, marked by corner 
bounds. These are rented by the peasants, who live in 
small villages, where the houses are huddled together like 
sheep in a fold. These villages are several miles apart, and 
seldom is there a house or any kind of building between 
them. There is no such thing as a New England farm- 
house to be seen in a day's ride anywhere in France. The 
rented lands, being sown and planted with a variety of 
crops, give the country a checkered appearance, which is 
picturesque at first, but after some days grows monotonous* 
and you feel like wanting to see a farm-house on a farm, 
where it belongs. The lands are owned by wealthy propri- 
etors, who inherited them from somebody who originally 
''gobbled them up," centuries ago; and ages of occupation, 
with brute force at times, have confirmed the titles. A 
large part of the farm work on the continent seems to be 
done by women, and nearly all the marketing in the large 
towns and cities. As we approached Belgium there were 
fewer people at work in the fields, and in the latter country 
none. Peasant women, in their Sunday best, could be seen 
trudging along the roads in groups, probably to do a little 
visiting, while men and boys sat along the banks of every 
stream, large or small, with fishing-rods in hand, broiling 
themselves in the sun for a " nibble." A Yankee would as 
soon fish in a wash-tub as in some of the places where men 
were patiently waiting for a bite, and calling it " angling." 
The propensity to fish also aflflicts Paris gamins, and those 
of larger growth, who hang around the banks of the Seine, 
and cast their hooks all day in the turbid waters in the 
wake of steamboats ; but we have yet to see the first person 
who can testify, of his own knowledge, that they ever have 
any luck. 
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The ride through Belgium, late in the afternoon, was de- 
lightful, there being an air of comfort and thrift in the towns 
through which we passed, that was in marked contrast with 
some portions of France. 

The annoyance of customhouse inspection was gone 
through with on entering Belgium and Germany, very 
much to the disgust of some Germans on entering the lat- 
ter country, who had a generous supply of tobacco taken 
from them. After the train had started they held an indig- 
nation meeting, in German, we should judge, by the way 
their tongues ran and hands gesticulated. They will shout 
for Kaiser William all the same. 

A ride of eleven hours brought us to Cologne, a quaint 
and interesting old city ; and after tea we strolled out to see 
the cathedral by moonlight, and it was a sight to behold. 
The cathedral is seen for many miles in every direction, be- 
fore reaching the city, and, as a specimen of Gothic archi- 
tecture, is more beautiful and imposing than any church we 
have yet seen, and is said to be unrivalled in the world. 
The corner-stone was laid in 1248, and the cathedral is to 
be finished in 1882, over four hundred workmen being now 
employed upon it, cutting stone. As it now stands, it is 
comparatively a modern building, most of the work having 
been done in the past fifty years, the government taking the 
lead in the work. It will have cost many millions of dollars 
when completed. Its general dimensions may be stated to 
be, — 444 feet long, 201 feet wide; transept, 282 feet; height 
of roof, 201 feet ; height of walls, 150 feet ; and height of cen- 
tral tower over transept, 357 feet. There are thousands of 
turrets and figures upon the outside of the building ; and the 
interior is very impressive in its architecture and rich in treas- 
ure. These accumulations are exhibited for a fee, and are 
curiosities in their way. An immense amount of wealth in 
gold and precious stones is represented, and no end of relics 
of saints, who were, undoubtedly, sinners as well. It is an in- 
teresting old building inside, but its outside pleases us most. 
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When completed, it will be an architectural work of which 
Cologne may well be proud, and which will be worth the tak- 
ing of a long journey to see. The real architect of the cathe- 
dral, as it is seen to-day, is Zwirner, a master of Gothic art, 
and noted throughout Europe, who died in 1861; but the 
work is now being executed in accordance with his plans. 
The original designer probably never contemplated such a 
magnificent and imposing structure. When completed, sev- 
eral old buildings standing quite near it are to be removed, 
so that there will be an open square around it. We shall 
not forget our first look at it by moonlight. 

This is not the only ancient church in Cologne, by any 
means. It boasts of several others — St. Martin, conse- 
crated in 1172 ; St. Maria im Capitol, in 1049; St. George, 
in 1067 ; St. Cecilia, restored in 930 — *4i ; St. Gereon, said 
to have been founded by the mother of Constantine the 
Great ; St. Ursula, on the site of a church of the fifth cen- 
tury, and containing the bones of 11,000 virgins ; and sev- 
eral others about as old. In fact, some of the chapels and 
crypts of these churches are full of bones artistically ar- 
ranged, and they possess relics in abundance. There seems 
to be quite a rivalry in the churches as to which shall have 
the oldest relics ; and if people continue credulous enough, 
the business of relic-making ought to be good for some time 
to come. The gentlemanly attendants, who relate the his- 
tory of the relics in their charge, acted as though they be- 
lieved they were doing the square thing by their listeners, 
who pay their money and can take their choice — believe, or 
not. This is fair. Business is business, even when consid- 
ering saints. 

A house is shown in a narrow street in which it is claimed 
that Rubens was born ; but this is denied, and goes with 
other fictions. There is no fiction, however, about some of 
the fine buildings in the city, and the stenches from the 
older streets. Surface sewerage is the rule in most parts 
of the town ; and the very narrow sidewalks make it any- 
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thing but comfortable and agreeable passing through them, 
especially for ladies. Imagine the sidewalks in Concord 
from one and a half to two and a half feet wide, and the 
streets from sixteen to twenty feet wide, and you have many 
of the streets in Cologne as they have been for centuries, 
and as they will remain for centuries to come, probably, un- 
less some autocrat lays out new streets, as Napoleon did in 
Paris. A spirit of improvement is manifest in bridge build- 
ing, which is commendable. A very fine iron bridge, for the 
railroad, carriages, and pedestrians, has recently been erect- 
ed over the Rhine, at one end of which is an equestrian 
statue of King William, and at the other, one of the Crown 
Prince, both fine statues. Its length would indicate that the 
river is about one third of a mile wide at Cologne. The 
bridge is high enough for steamboats to pass under it- 
Higher up the river is a pontoon bridge, which has to be 
opened for all passing vessels ; and this is a specimen of 
many more on the river above. , 

The Zoological Garden, a mile or two down the river, is 
a very fine one, and one of the best in the world, it is 
claimed. It has a large collection of animals and birds ; 
and the grounds are laid out with much taste, the trees 
being labelled with their botanical names, and located by 
groups. There is also an aquarium near the garden, which 
we did not visit, for lack of time, but it is one of the attrac- 
tions of the city. All in all, Cologne is a very interesting 
place, and a day or two can well be spent in it. 

Monday afternoon, 12th, we had the pleasure of meeting 
several old friends in the fifth itinerary of Dr. Tourjee's 
tourists, who came down the Rhine from Mayence, and 
spent the night at Cologne. Among them were Dr. Tour- . 
jee and Mr. and Mrs. Luther L. Holden, of Boston, and 
Miss Vianna H. Johnson, of Concord. They reported having 
enjoyed the trip very much, and were only sorry they were 
to return so soon, they being then on their way to Glasgow, 
whence they sail on the 17th. The party have enjoyed rare 
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good health, and will return delighted with their vacation 
spent in Europe. 

UP THE RHINE. 

Tuesday morning, 13th, we left Cologne on one of the 
express steamers for a trip up the Rhine, and reached Cob- 
lentz at about 3 p. m., where we stopped to inspect the forti- 
fications of Ehrenbreitstein, on a height directly opposite 
the town, and reached by a bridge of boats leading to a 
small village at the base of the hill on which the fortifica- 
tions are erected. The view from the fort is very fine up 
and down the river, and in the valley of the Moselle river to 
the west. The rock on which it is built is nearly four hun- 
dred feet above the river, and inaccessible from the river 
side. In past times it must have been a remarkably strong 
fort; but the improved siege guns of late years make it no 
longer invulnerable. There are plenty of Yankees who 
would be glad to contract to take it at a reasonable price, if 
necessity demanded. It is one of the features of the Rhine, 
as much as the old castles and ruins, which lie further up 
the river in great profusion. Comparatively few tourists 
stop to see it, and Coblentz is evidently not a favorite resort. 
South of the fort, on another height, is Fort Asterstein, 
which completes the fortifications at that point. An obe- 
lisk in front of this fort commemorates the soldiers of the 
eighth army corps who fell in the war of 1866. The town 
has a population of nearly 30,000, but what supports it is 
not apparent. It is the capital of the Rhenish province of 
Prussia, and has a palace about a century old, and govern- 
ment offices. One of the attractions of the place is the 
Church of St. Castor, founded more than a thousand years 
ago. The interior is unique. We witnessed a funeral in it 
near night. The deceased was a young wife, and the pro- 
cession that walked to and from the church was led by a 
company of boys and girls, some seventy in number, with a 
\ banner. Next came several priests, chanting, and behind 
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them twenty or more sisters, bearing long lighted candles. 
The hearse which bore the coffin was a heavy vehicle, paint- 
ed white, and surmounted with a wreath of artificial white 
flowers. Folh.wing it was the young husband of the de- 
ceased, and quite a delegation of men, but no women. The 
services were short; after which the procession re-formed» 
minus the priests, and bore .the body to the cemetery for 
burial. And to this end do we all come at last. 

The valley view from Cologne to Coblentz is beautiful, 
the river being circuitous and the valley wide. There is 
nothing in it to suggest any similar views on American riv- 
ers, because of the width of the valley. The real beauty 
of the river commences at Coblentz ; and, as this letter is 
already long, we will give another letter to the Rhine and 
its sights. 
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FromCoblentz to Bingen — Ancient Towns — St. Goab— R^s:*. 

PELS Castle — Bingen — Mayence — Statue of GtTEsstJ -, 

Frankfort-on-the-Main —Goethe's Birthplace — A»:t-\i _ 
Heidelberg — Baden-Baden, etc. 

Strasblrg, August 20. i*-a. 
HE most picturesque and interesting part of ;:-- R- ^ 
is from Coblentz to Bingen, — "fair Bingen - -i^; 
Rhine," — a distance of some forty miles. Trt 'n— 
is quite narrow, and the banks are precipito.*. ar.^ " -,_ 
with old castle ruins at frequent intervals. S..:r,t f --,_^ 
ruins are very beautiful, and some of the ci-sr^e* 'i * -j;^ 
restored to good condition. The castle of St/z,^-- 
instance, near Coblentz, now the property i,f -r^ :- ,-. 
William, is a beautiful chateau, and command* -r^ ■■ ^ 
best views of the river. 

Some of the towns we pass date back to ir,* t£- — 
ries of the Christian era, and the castles art i-r- 
dred to eight hundred years old. They ■j^_',:^,a~ 
bow and arrow and helmet and laii' '. -.-, " 

are easily iissociated with kni^ln i:rraiiir\. i'n^^^^- 
them had an instinct for good slralegK ; 
motto evidentlfU^m^et the l^e.st," 
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into small boats where there were no piers, amply compen- 
sated us. At St. Goar our steamer tied up for the night, 
and a charming little place it is. Back of the town, nearly 
four hundred feet above the river, is the castle of Rheinfels, 
the most imposing ruin on the river, and which suffered the 
varying fortunes of war until it fell into the hands of the 
French, in 1794, and three years later was blown up. The 
German emperor now owns it, but it will probably never be 
restored. Ruined castles are worth more to tourists than 
restored ones. The heights at which the castles stand above 
the river will range from three hundred to four hundred 
feet, so that, with a due sprinkling of crags and rocks and 
patches of vineyard, one can form some idea of them. Every 
castle and spot on the river has its history, or some legend 
attached to it, which have afforded many a theme for poet 
and artist. At Bingen the river broadens rapidly, and the 
view of the valley from it is very beautiful and extensive. 
This has been a . favorite resort for literary persons and ar- 
tists since the days of Goethe, who was born only some 
forty miles from it, at Frankfort. Still, we must confess 
to just a bit of disappointment, when moored at its pier for 
a few minutes ; and we thought we would not exchange the 
view on the Hudson, from Washington's old head-quarters 
in Newburgh, above West Point, for it. To our mind, there 
is not a single point on the Rhine that surpasses that view'. 
From Bingen to Mayence, about twenty miles, there is not 
much of interest beyond a wide valley view, and the Schloss 
Johannisberg, on the left, where the famous wines are made. 
There are about forty acres of vineyards and a large chateau 
on the place, now owned by Prince Metternich. 

Mayence is a city of great interest to printers, inasmuch 
as it is the birthplace of Gutenberg, the commonly believed 
inventor of printing, althougbthis honor is disputed by the 
Dutch, who claim, it for Coster of Haarlem, by a priority of 
seventeen years; and it is probable that they are in the right, 
though the former was the most successful in perfecting the 
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art. The house which belonged to Gutenberg's mother's 
family is shown, and is in one of the chief business streets. 
The place of his first printing-office is indicated by a memo- 
rial tablet, as also is that of Faust and Schoffer, his con- 
temporaries. A fine statue of Gutenberg is erected in a 
platz or square, bearing his name, which was designed by 
Thorwaldsen, executed in Paris, and erected in 1837, about 
four hundred years after his invention. On the sides of the 
pedestals are two reliefs pertaining to the " art preservative 
of all arts," one representing the correcting of proof, and the 
other movable type. On the front of the pedestal is in- 
scribed the name "Joannem Gensfleisch De Gutenberg," 
patrician of Mayence, and year of erecting the statue ; and 
on the back is the following Latin inscription : 

Artem quae Graecos latuit, latuitque Latinos, 
Germani sollus extudit ingenium. 
Nunc, quidquid veteres sapiunt sapiuntque recentes, 
Non sibi, sed populis omnibus id sapiunt. 

In another platz is a bronze statue of Schiller, erected in 
1862. The Germans have great admiration for Goethe and 
Schiller, and statues and busts of them are frequently to 
be seen. 

We did not stop long in Mayence, but took a hurried run 
to Wiesbaden, one of the modern Saratogas of Germany, 
and the rival of Baden-Baden, which used to be the great 
gambling hell of Europe, as well as a resort for aristocratic 
invalids. Wiesbaden is only a few miles from Mayence, and 
is a place of more than forty thousand inhabitants. Its 
streets are wide and its buildings modern, and it has a very 
fine park and other attractions. It is a popular pleasure 
resort, and is patronized by the royal family of Germany, 
which of itself is enough to set the fashionable current that 
way. A few hours of it are as good as days for a sight-seer, 
so we took an evening train for 
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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 

a much more interesting place to us, and a city of over one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The next day proved to be 
a sort of religious holiday, so business was suspended in 
many of the shops, and all the public buildings were closed- 
This prevented our seeing the Art Institute and Library. 
This place also possesses a very fine monument of Guten- 
berg, in one of the principal squares of the city. It is a gal- 
vano plaster group, with Gutenberg in the centre holding 
some type in his left hand, while on his right is Faust, and 
on his left Schoffer, all three having the faces so famil- 
iar to all printers. These stand on a high pedestal. On 
the frieze are the portrait heads of fourteen celebrated 
printers, including Caxton. On the four niches beneath 
are the arms of Mayence, Frankfort, Venice, and Strasburg, 
the four towns in which printing was first practised. On 
four separate pedestals are figures representing Theology, 
Poetry, Natural Science, and Industry. The effect of the 
monument is very pleasing. 

A short distance from this is a monument of Goethe, 
erected in 1844. The reliefs on the pedestals are allegori- 
cal, and from his poems. This was Goethe's native place, 
and the house in which he was born is now the property of 
a club, and a treasure-house of relics, pictures, and works 
of the great author. It is an exceedingly interesting place 
to visit. In the upper part of the house are shown the 
playthings of his childhood ; and successive rooms, as one 
descends, contain pictures of him at different ages and by 
various artists, a full set of the different editions of his 
works, his sleeping and eating rooms, those of his parents, 
portraits of his ancestors, letters, furniture of various de- 
scriptions, and many other things of interest to all lovers of 
that man of genius. The house is shown for a small fee, 
and is one of the attractions of Frankfort. His grand- 
mother was buried in an old cemetery in this city. The 
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house where the Rothschild family once lived is also to be 
seen here, and their banking-house is near by it. A bronze 
statue, of Schiller, erected some fifteen years ago, adorns 
a platz which bears his name. The finest work of art 
in the place, however, is the marble group of Ariadne 
on the Panther, the masterpiece of Dannecker, who died 
nearly forty years ago. It belongs to a private individual, 
who allows it to be exhibited for a smallfee. It is a mar- 
vellous piece of work, and once seen will never be forgotten. 
It turns on a pedestal, and the light is so arranged as to give 
it a most lifelike expression. Ordinary sculpture pales into 
insignificance beside it. No one should fail to see it who 
goes to Frankfort. 

There are many fine churches and other places of in- 
terest in the city, of which we have not space to speak. 
It being a church holiday, there were large numbers of 
peasant women from the surrounding country in town, 
in their gayest dresses, with prayer-books in hand, thus 
affording us a good opportunity to see the unique and 
pleasing costumes of different localities. Frankfort is a 
queerly constructed city, especially the old part of the town, 
while the new part has many elegant buildings. The streets 
in the old part are about as crooked as a ram's horn, and 
are very narrow and dirty. The old cs^thedral, dating back 
to the thirteenth century, has a row of market stalls almost 
surrounding it, and within a stone's throw are slaughter- 
houses in full blast, daily. It is a queer combination of the 
old and the new, and a good place to see. 

A few miles' run on the cars in the afternoon brought us 
to 

HEIDELBERG, 

one of the most beautiful towns in location, and one of 
much historic interest. Its university has been noted for 
five centuries, but has seen its palmiest days, now number- 
ing only some seven hundred students, while Berlin and 
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Leipsic number theirs by thousands. The great attraction 
of the place is the castle, which dates back almost six cen- 
turies, and is now in ruins. It is regarded as the finest 
castle ruin in the Rhine valley, and such it certainly is, so 
far as we saw them. It is an immense structure, in various 
styles of architecture, and most picturesquely ivy-clad. 
The view from it, and the grounds near by, is extensive 
and charming. It is the resort, not only of visitors, but of 
all the town's-people who can take time to climb the hill to 
it ; — and who ever knew a German who would not put him- 
self to considerable trouble to loaf in a beer-garden, listen 
to good music, and discuss metaphysics and politics ? Mark 
Twain had recently spent several days here, studying the 
points of interest, and rumor says he is going to give the 
result of his observations, another season, in a book upon 
" Student Life in Heidelberg." If so, it will be a good one, 
no doubt. During our stay in the town we had the pleasure 
of meeting our consul at Mannheim, Edward M. Smith, of 
Rochester, N. Y., who spends part of the summer months 
at Heidelberg. He is a pleasant gentleman, who was sent 
here by President Grant four years ago, and for nine months 
a year has to live a German life. He is always glad to meet 
intelligent Americans, and believes in his country and the 
Republican party. • 

The next day took us to Baden-Baden for a short time, 
the old Saratoga of Germany, and still a great place of re- 
sort by health-hunters and fashionables. The Conversa- 
tion shaus is the most attractive building, and is elegantly 
fitted up, especially the ball-room, in which balls are held 
weekly. The springs are hot ones, but the water is sold in 
bottles for drinking purposes. The town is pleasantly situ- 
ated, and is a quiet place for rest. Not being an invalid our 
stay was very short, and we went on to Strasburg, an inter- 
esting old town, famous for its cathedral and clock. The 
cathedral was badly damaged by the Germans in the recent 
war, and the work of repairing it is not yet complete. The 
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architecture is not so attractive as that of the cathedral at 
Cologne, but the building is an imposing one, the tower be- 
ing 465 feet high. The interior is quite pleasing, and the 
clock, of course, attracts everybody, especially at noontime. 
The model on exhibition in America gives one a good idea 
of its construction, except in the matter of height, and the 
astronomical portions. A new organ is being placed in the 
church, which will be used about the first of September. It 
will be another attraction to the cathedral. The outside of 
the building is quite as imposing as the inside. New forts 
are being erected by the Germans around the town, and 
they mean to hold Strasburg hereafter, for all anything the 
French can do. 

One of the sad sights to be seen all through the valley of 
the Rhine is the menial work performed by the women. At 
least five women to one man are to be seen in the fields at 
work, and all the marketing is done by the women. The 
young men are said to be in the army, but the men seen do 
the loafing, while the women do the work. At Strasburg 
we saw a woman of at least seventy years sweeping the 
streets, in company with other and younger women. Such 
a sight is a disgrace to the civilization of any country, and 
contrasts unfavorably with Japan, which makes no preten- 
sions to being a Christian country. We have no respect for 
a people who do not respect the aged, and provide for their 
comfort. 
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Entering Switzerland — Zurich and its Attractions — The Splu- 
GEN Pass — Lake Como — An Unexpected Pleasure — Crossing to 
Italy — The Beggars— Grapes — Cheap Villas — Italian Lakes 
— A Lovely Scene — St. Gothard Pass — The Tunnel and the 
Workmen, etc. 

Fluelen, August 26, 1878. 

HERE are three principaf routes of entry into Switzer- 
land, viz., by Constance, Bale, and Geneva, the latter 
being the most frequented. The objection to the lat- 
ter is, that it introduces you to the best mountains at once, 
while Bale takes you to the smaller mountains first, and 
they grow upon you aS you progress through the country. 
The same is substantially true of the Constance route. We 
chose the route by Bale, and commenced our journey from 
Zurich, which is a delightful town, situated on the lake of 
the same name. It combines much of the old and new, and 
is an interesting place. There are large manufacturing in- 
terests there, especially of silk and iron. In the modern 
parts of the town there are some elegant buildings, and 
many are in process of erection. There is an air of thrift 
about the place that is pleasing. Still, the older parts of the 
town are very quaint, the streets being narrow and crooked, 
and many of them uninviting. There are some fine walks 
in the town, commanding extensive views of the snow peaks 
of the Alps when it is clear, which happened to be the case 
the day after our arrival. And right here we may say, that 
this season has been a very wet one in Switzerland, so much 
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SO as to have visibly affected the travel in some parts of the 
country, to the great disgust of hotel-keepers, guides, etc. 
Some people aver that there have been only two fair days 
since the first of July, in the lake regions. That may be so ; 
but in a fortnight's journey we have been inconvenienced 
only one day, although rain has fallen almost every day in 
showers. Objects of special interest in Zurich are the libra- 
ry and collection of antiquities, particularly the remains of 
dwellings taken from under the lake, near the town. The 
library is not large, but is rich in old manuscripts, and vol- 
umes printed in the early days of the art. Among the man- 
uscripts are letters of Lady Jane Gray and Frederick the 
Great, in fair hand. An old cemetery in the heart of the 
town contains the grave of Lavater, the famous preacher. 
The railway station is a model of elegance and convenience; 
and we may say that the railway stations of Switzerland 
generally are very commodious, and seemingly beyond the 
wants of the travelling public. The town has an excellent 
Botanic Garden and good schools. A railway, five and a 
half miles long, takes us to the Uetliberg mountain, west 
of the town, and commanding a magnificent view of Zurich, 
the lake on one side, the Alps to the south, and the country 
to the west and north, even to the Black Forest in the lat- 
ter direction. It is a convenient point to make the ascent 
of Mt. Rigi by the way of Lake Zug, a charming sheet of 
water near by. Travellers in Switzerland should not omit 
to visit Zurich. 

It was a misty, rainy morning when we left Zurich for 
Coire, whence we were to take a diligence over the Splugen 
pass to Lake Como. Before reaching Coire the rain ceased 
and the sun came out. As we drove into the courtyard be- 
fore the post-office, from which all diligences start, we were 
most agreeably surprised in being hailed by Gen. Samuel A. 
Duncan and wife, of New York city, who were about start- 
ing over the same 'route with their son. It was a pleasant 
meeting, and we journeyed together for two days, when 
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they left for Milan, in Italy, and we crossed the Italian 
lakes. The route to Splugen takes us over the famous Via 
Mala, one of the wildest and grandest of the Alpine passes, 
and several miles in length. The limestone rocks rise 
almost perpendicularly 1600 feet from the bottom of the 
pass, which is only wide enough for the road, and the nar- 
row, mad, roaring river Rhine. The rapids in the river are 
exceedingly beautiful, and the road for miles is most im- 
pressive. It is one of those roads which must be seen to 
be appreciated, and no description can do it justice. It is 
unlike anything we can recall in American scenery, and is 
sui generis. The Splugen pass was known to the Romans, 
but was a bridle-path, only, down to 18 18. In the three 
succeeding years the Austrian government constructed the 
present excellent road, in order to secure a passage to Lom- 
bardy. It is protected in places against avalanches by 
galleries of solid masonry, with sloping roofs, and running 
from nearly 700 to 1650 feet in length. The ride to Splugen, 
thirty-two miles, after eleven o'clock, was quite enough for 
one day, and we tarried in that Alpine town for the night. 

For an hour after leaving Splugen, the road rises steadily 
for 1500 feet, when the height of the pass is reached, nearly 
400 feet higher than Mount Washington. Then commences 
the descent, almost as steep as the rise, and it is not long 
before you are made aware that you are in Italy, by the 
troops of squalid children who follow the carriage and beg 
for money. The running power of some of these children 
is marvellous, both boys and girls. They will expend more 
energy in running after a sou, than in earning a franc by 
legitimate exertion. Nearly all the work appears to be done 
by the women, and the men seem to have a constitutional 
objection to labor. The houses and villages have a tumble- 
down look to them, and were it not for the magnificent 
scenery on the way, one's visions of fair Italy would vanish 
in thin air. As the valley is reached, there is the appear- 
ance of grapes and tropical fruits, but not in such luxuri- 
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ance as our fancy had painted. In fact, the grape-vines 
have disappointed us. They are not so vigorous nor so 
fruitful as the vines of California, nor have we seen as 
good grapes yet. So far as our observation goes, the fruit 
is picked before it is ripe. It is early, however, for the 
grape crop, the vintage not beginning for a month or six 
weeks. By and by we can speak more positively on this 
matter. 

A ride of forty-four miles brings us to Colico, where we 
take a steamer on the famed Lake Como, surrounded by 
mountains, and its shores dotted with towns and villas. 
But when you read of Italian villas, do not raise your ex- 
pectations too high, or you will be disappointed. We can- 
not say what other parts of Italy may have for villas, but 
there are none on Lake Como that need make a person of 
good taste break any of the ten commandments. With 
earth, air, and sky so beautiful, it is . a perpetual wonder to 
us why the Italians do not construct more tasteful houses. 
Some of the hotels upon the lake are large and commodi- 
ous, and are finely situated to take in the beauties of the 
lake and mountain. The lake is quite narrow (only two 
and three fourths miles at its widest part), is thirty miles 
long, and irregular in shape. Como, at its southern end, is 
an ancient town, but not very attractive to strangers, be- 
yond the fact of its being the birthplace of the two Plinys, 
and of Volta, the natural philosopher, who has an imposing 
statue in the town. The aristocratic and wealthy classes of 
Milan, and other Italian cities, make the town and lake of 
Como their Newport, and live in and around it. The ride by 
rail to Milan is but about two hours, and hence Lake Como 
attracts a large amount of travel. Its beauties have been 
sung by poets, until nothing remains for a matter-of-fact trav- 
eller. We did not go into raptures over it, though we grant 
its beauties. A day later we passed over Lakes Lugano 
and Maggiore, the first much smaller and the latter larger 
than Como, and both fully its equal for beauty. Of the 
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three Italian lakes, we give the preference to Maggiore, 
perhaps because of the peculiar circumstances under which 
we saw it. We came to it in a carriage from Varese, a 
charming winter resort, four hours' drive from Como and 
two from Laveno, and crossed it in a row-boat at noon, when 
there was scarcely a ripple. Two hours later we took a 
steamer at Stresa and went to the south end of the lake, and 
then sailed the entire length of it to Locarno, at the north- 
erly end, during which time we passed through a heavy 
thunder shower, being favored with one of the most pleasing 
sunsets we ever saw. A rainbow, at first nearly circling 
our little steamer, soon expanded until it compassed the lake 
from end to end, lasting for nearly a half hour. In the mean- 
time the sunlight streamed upon the mountains on the east 
side of the lake, interrupted only by the shadows of moun- 
tains on the west side, while to the north the tempest clouds 
were as black as Egyptian darkness, and in the extreme 
west were snow-capped mountain peaks, lighted by the de- 
parting glory of the setting sun. All in all, it was a glori- 
ous scene, and one to be cherished for the remainder of life. 
In its combinations of effects it can rarely be duplicated, 
and we are content to take it as a special exhibition for our 
entertainment, with grateful thanks. After sunset we ran 
into a rough sea, and witnessed the dangers often experi- 
enced on these narrow lakes, in landing passengers in small 
boats, there being piers at only a few ports. A railroad 
ride for an hour brought us to Biasca, the starting-point, on 
the south, over the St. Gothard pass, where we stopped for 
the night. 

ST. GOTHARD PASS. 

Early the next morning, our company, five in number, 
started in a carriage to make the trip over this famous pass, 
which is one of the highest, grandest, and wildest in Switz- 
erland. The day was delightful, and the drive of forty-two 
miles to Andermatt was made by early evening. This pass 
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differs entirely from the Splugen, and at its summit has a 
granite formation. It is a curious fact, that workmen are 
engaged in quarrying granite from the top of St. Gothard 
to be used in building the tunnel for the railroad through 
the mountain that is to shorten the distance between Ger- 
many and Italy very much, and make a direct line of travel 
between these countries. There are several hundred men at 
work on the tunnel, at both ends, at the present time, and the 
work is progressing well. The men .work for eight hours, 
and in three relays. The wages are from sixty to seventy 
cents a day, according to the skill of the workman. The 
drilling is done by atmospheric pressure. Two villages 
have grown up, one at each end of the tunnel — Airolo on 
the south side, and a small one on the north, where the air is 
compressed by water conveyed in an iron pipe for a half 
mile, beside the road. To make the ascent of St. Gothard 
from the south side requires ninety-nine turns in the road 
from where the steep part begins at Airolo. At the sum- 
mit are several small lakes, which are the sources of two 
streams flowing north and south. Only a few rods of land 
separate the two streams, and this land is a bog from which 
peat is dug and dried for fuel at the Hospice. The view 
from the summit, looking south, is very fine ; but the scen- 
ery on the north side, from Andermatt to Amsteg, fifteen 
miles, is much grander, and rivals in interest the Splugen 
pass. More people make the ascent from the north side, 
and we can readily see how the impression would be more 
striking by so doing, but think something would be lost in 
making the descent on the south. Comparatively few of 
the visitors to Switzerland go over the St. Gothard pass, 
the bulk of travel running in certain ruts, as it does with us 
at home. It is an exceedingly grand pass, and every travel- 
ler here should not fail to see it. The journey by diligence 
or carriage is not a tiresome one. The road, though not so 
good as that of the Splugen pass, is still excellent for a 
mountain road, and twelve years were required to build 
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it. What surprises one is the good roads everywhere in 
this country. Switzerland makes every effort to attract 
the traveller, by furnishing good roads, comfortable dili- 
gences, and regulating the tariff of charges so that no extor- 
tion can be practised, at least on government conveyances. 
Drivers and conductors, however, like some perquisites, 
which they denominate " trink money/' and do not hesitate 
to demand them. Our way took us through Altorf, associ- 
ated with William Tell, and where there is a striking statue 
of that immortal man, and to Fluelen, whence we are to 
take steamer for Lucerne. 




LETTER VIII. 

Doing Switzerland — Mount Rigi— The Lion of Lucerne— Gla- 
cial Relics — Interlaken — A Universal Occupation — An Eas- 
ily Fright KNED Guide— The Alpine Club — Berne and its 
Bears — Fribourg — A Repelling Theology, etc. 

Lausanne, September 3, 1878. 

WEEK spent in the lake region of Switzerland has 
given us a taste of the beauties of this mountainous 
country, and revealed the glory of the Bernese Alps, 
the backbone of the mountain system of Switzerland. In 
this respect we have been very fortunate ; for, until the 
present week, there have hardly been two consecutive fair 
days since the first of June, in the lake region, so we are 
assured. We reached Lucerne, on the lake of the same 
name, and, by the way, the prettiest lake on this continent, 
in a pouring rain, which continued for the remainder of the 
day and evening, but compensated us by bringing a clear 
morning following, which was improved to make the ascent 
of Moynt Rigi by rail. An hour's ride in a steamer takes 
us to Vitznau, the place from which one of the railroads up 
the Rigi departs, and the first built of the three railroads 
which now run upon that mountain. Two of them run to 
the summit, and are centre cog railroads, similar to the 
Mount Washington Railway, from which they were pat- 
terned, with some alterations. They are claimed here as 
the original mountain railway, but there are plenty of people 
in America who know better, as well as Sylvester Marsh, 
the inventor, and Consul-General Hitz, who went to Mount 
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Washington, a dozen years or more ago, by order of the 
Swiss government, to inspect and report upon the Marsh 
railway. The other railroad is a common one, and goes 
only part of the way up the mountain as an independent 
road, and then connects with the original road. They are 
substantially built, with sleepers in the ground, and at an 
easy grade much of the way. There is one high bridge, of 
masonry, but no trestle-work ; there is also a tunnel. Rigi 
is wholly unlike Mount Washington in its geological forma- 
tion, and is covered with grass to the summit. The highest 
point is 5,906 feet, and from it, in a clear day, one of the 
most extensive and beautiful views of the mountains of 
Switzerland is obtained. We had that view in all its perfec- 
tion for two hours, and it was a grand spectacle, taking in a 
range of 120 miles in length, and including the Bernese 
Alps with their eternal snow-peaks and glaciers. As a 
mountain panorama it is not the equal of that seen from 
Denver, Colorado, in extent, but it is impressive and grand 
from the size of the snow-peaks. We do not purpose to 
bore our readers with the names of even the more promi- 
nent mountains, for they would signify nothing except to 
those who have seen and remember them. The word 
" horn " is the last syllable of the great mass of them, and 
one gets as mixed in naming them as a confirmed toper on 
horns of "Jersey lightning." The day was one of the very 
best of the year, up to noon, and then came on a shower, to 
the great disgust of late comers. We blessed our stars that 
we were among the early visitors, and had that two hcurs of 
grandeur photographed on our memory, to remain there for- 
ever, we trust. There are several large hotels upon the 
mountain, too many to make hotel-keeping a paying busi- 
ness there, as all the proprietors have learned by experience 
this year. Many people go there nightly to get a sunrise, 
which is rarely vouchsafed to them, however. 

The view from Rigi is a peculiar one. The chain of 
mountains stretches from the east to the west, with Lake 
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Lucerne at the foot of it on the south. On the north-east 
side, at its very base, is Lake Zug ; and to the north and 
north-west the landscape presents almost a level appear- 
ance, dotted with rivers, lakes, roads, and picturesque 
patches of growing crops and grass. In the extreme north- 
ern horizon can be seen the Black Forest. All in all, it is 
a magnificent landscape. 

Lucerne is one of the fashionable citi.es of travel in Switz- 
erland, and abounds in hotels, and in boarding-houses which 
are denominated " Pensions." It has a noted cathedral, a 
quaint old covered bridge with pictures, a glacier garden, and 
the celebrated Lion of Lucerne in a sandstone rock, after a 
model by Thorwaldsen. The lion is twenty-eight feet long, 
transfixed with a broken lance, and one of its paws shelters 
the Bourbon lily. It was carved in 1821, to the memory of 
nearly 800 of the Swiss guard, who fell in defence of thfe 
Tuileries in 1792. It is a most imposing and suggestive 
piece of sculpture. The sandstone back, or wall, is perhaps 
100 feet high, and the first view obtained is of the massive 
lion in the niche. Small models of it, carved in wood, and 
poor photographs, are offered for sale all around the town, 
but after seeing the original, one feels like consigning them 
to the flames. Near to this lion is the glacier garden, which 
consists of several wells made in the glacial period by the 
grinding of boulders, one of which is twenty-eight feet in 
diameter and thirty-three feet deep, and other glacial relics. 
A slab of stone with a pietrified fern represents the oppo- 
site geologic age, and all of these were discovered in 1872, 
when excavating for another purpose. It is an exceedingly 
interesting exhibit, and in a few square rods there is an 
immense amount of history presented, written in rocks which 
have been covered from the gaze of man for untold cen- 
turies, and never transcribed by cowled monks on per- 
ishable parchments, and hidden in monasteries or sacred 
caves. 

The Lake of Lucerne is quite narrow, not averaging a 
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half mile, and less than thirty miles long. Its beauty is 
derived largely from the huge mountains surrounding or 
almost overlooking it, and its irregular form, with beautiful 
towns and villas on its banks. Historically, it is connected 
with William Tell, and no matter if some would-be savants 
would rub out that grand character in the history of Switz- 
erland, he can never be obliterated from the hearts of the 

. people. They believe in him as much as Americans do in 
Adams and Washington, and his name is a synonym of 
patriotism. 

Departing from Lucerne, we took our way over the 
Brunig pass to Brienz, on the lake of the same name. This 
is a small but beautiful sheet of water, and one of its chief 
attractions on the south shore are the Giessbach falls, a 
series of falls that are exceedingly fine, and which draw 
crowds of visitors. They are illuminated almost nightly in 
the summer season. 

A short railroad ride from the west end of the lake takes 
us to Interlaken, which, as its name indicates, is situated 
between the two lakes Brienz and Thun. This is also a 
favorite resort for tourists, commanding an excellent view 

* of Jungfrau when the sky is favorable, and is also the point 
of departure for Grindelwald and Lauterbrunnen, the two 
nearest valleys to the majestic Bernese Alps and their gla- 
ciers. Five or six hours' drive takes us to Grindelwald, 
where we are introduced to our first glacier, low down in 
the valley, and walk in a grotto cut in its base fof 150 feet. 
The grotto is about six feet high and six broad. The ice is 
perfectly clear, and the dripping water was delicious. At 
the base of the glacier issues a large stream of muddy 
water, which rushes through the valley with great force. 
There are two glaciers in this town, both easily accessible. 
They are so small, however, as not to be impressive until 
one is close beside them. It is a wild and beautiful valley, 
in a splendid setting of snow mountains, and, what is the 
strangest of all, the land is cultivated with grass and oats to 
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within a mile or two of the glaciers, or even less. There 
are several hotels in the town, which is composed of one 
street, and a scattered population of a few hundred, many of 
whom carve Swiss wood for a living, when it is not the sea- 
son for tourists. And speaking of Swiss carvings reminds 
us that almost every shop in the mountain districts keeps 
more or less of them for sale ; and it would be a mathe- 
matical puzzle for any one to compute the cords of wood 
worked into these articles of commerce. We have seen no 
large wood-piles around the houses in this country, and 
perhaps the multitude of carvings will account for it. . After 
looking over several cords of the carvings, one comes to 
think that there is not a great variety in the genius which 
devises them, knd so loses interest in them. Women carve 
as well as men, and in fact they seem to be the most indus- 
trious class of people in the country, working early and late, 
and you wonder whether they ever sleep, or are perpetual 
motions. 

Returning from Grindelwald, after an hour's drive down 
a descending road, we branch off for Lauterbrunnen, at the 
end of a two hours ascending drive. This is a narrower, 
and, if possible, more beautiful valley than that of Grindel- 
wald^ Both end in the mountains that tower up more than 
10,000 feet. Lauterbrunnen valley is on the west side 
of Jungfrau and several other snow-clad peaks, and has 
some very beautiful cascades which can be measured only 
by hundreds of feet. One of them, near the hotel, breaks 
into spray, when there is any wind, before reaching the bot- 
tom. To see the snow mountains and glaciers well, one 
must ascend to a place called Murren, on the opposite side 
of the valley, reached only by a hard climb over a bad path, 
in a rainy day, as ascertained by personal experience. On 
the way up we encountered a thunder-shower, and passed 
through it. This was not on the programme for the day, 
but it was none the less enjoyed, except by our guide, who 
was startled by a loud peal of thunder that echoed glori- 
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ously among the crags, and who turned back instantly in 
fright. It was only momentary, however, and he proceeded. 
The thunder was almost equalled, at times, by the fall of 
avalanches, which reverberated like the sound of thunder in 
the mountain crags. The shower was a grand one, but it 
spoiled our view for the day, except occasionally, when we 
caught glimpses of the majestic old Jungfrau and its im- 
mense glaciers. We can believe all that is claimed for the 
view from Murren, from what little we saw, and do not 
by any means count that day lost. An early evening drive 
of two hours brought us back to Interlaken, delighted with 
our experience in the very heart of the Alps. 

Of Interlaken much cannot be said beyond the statement 
that it is a popular resort for tourists, and made up of 
numerous large hotels, attractive shops, and a concert gar- 
den, supported by a charge of a franc a day to all guests at 
the hotels. Concerts are given in the morning, afternoon, 
and evening, arid the music is quite good. Refreshments 
help out on the expense, as also does a tax for reading the 
papers by the week or month. The free-born Switzers ex- 
pect tourists to stand a great deal of refreshments in the 
way of drinks. 

A feature of Sunday, ist, was a meeting of the Alpine 
Club of that vicinity. The hotels of the town were deco- 
rated with flags and paper flowers, and the afternoon train 
brought music, soldiers, and people. The members of the 
Club were dressed in their Sunday best, and each wore an 
Alpine flower in his hat. It was a gala day with the town 
and country, but we could not stop to see it, as our plans 
required us to leave on a midday train for 

BERNE, 

the capital of the country, and an interesting and substan- 
tial city. There are many quaint things about it, and not 
the least of these are its sidewalks, overarched by a projec- 
tion of the buildings. These afford a shady walk in all 
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weathers, and also serve as stalls for the display of goods 
and market produce. The projections are massive in struct- 
ure. The government buildings are handsome, and there 
is an air of thrift about the place that is pleasing to stran- 
gers. Among the attractions are the clock tower, which is 
a sort of rival of the Strasburg clock, only the figures con- 
sist of a procession of bears, and some grotesque men and 
harlequins who assist in striking the hour, and a bear-pit. 
The bear is the divinity of Berne, if we may be allowed that 
expression. Images of bears exist everywhere, and are 
carved or wrought upon almost everything. Bruin is on 
the seal of the city, and even in churches ; and, for aught 
we know, clergymen take their Scripture lessons from the 
bears that devoured the irreverent children. A bear-den is 
supported at public expense on one of the principal streets 
of the city, and is usually surrounded with men, women, 
and children. It is not a bearish city, by any means. Music- 
boxes are a specialty, and not bear-growls. We did not get 
a view of the Bernese Alps from Berne, which is said to be 
very grand ; and, as the curtain of clouds which shrouded 
them refused to lift apart, we departed for Fribourg, 
where we tarried for a night to hear the celebrated organ 
in the cathedral, and were well repaid. The cathedral has 
some quaint carvings over its main portal, and among 
them some literal representations of blue Calvinism that 
would shock the sensibilities of the most orthodox of the 
orthodox. The flames of hell, fed by fuel carried in a Swiss 
basket on the back of a peasant, and Satan laughing in 
great glee, are most too literal applications for anybody in 
the nineteenth century. A military encampment in the 
town had brought in large numbers of the peasantry, and 
the market-places were full of all sorts of truck, and withal 
there was much drunkenness, the first we have seen on the 
continent. The impression of the town, aside from its 
organ and suspension bridges, is anything but pleasant. 
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Geneva — Swiss Architecture — University Library — ^John Cal- 
vin — Madame De Stael — Lake Geneva— Castle of.Chillon — 
Lausanne and its Environs — A Trip to Chamouny — ^A Review 
OF Switzerland, etc. 

Geneva, September 7, 1878. 

HIS is our last tarrying-place in Switzerland ; and a 
beautiful city it is, on the largest lake in this country 
of lakes and mountains. There are many fine build- 
ings, and more are being erected, but none of them have 
any of the distinctive features of Swiss architecture, which 
we have all been taught to associate with Swiss cottages. 
The University buildings, especially, are beautiful and com- 
modious structures, and the city has long been noted for its 
attractive stores. The elegant theatre which is being erect- 
ed, and is well on towards completion, we suspect would 
grieve the soul of John Calvin, unless it is marching on like 
John Brown's ; for, by Calvin's regulations, theatrical per- 
formances were long forbidden in Geneva. The theatre 
occupies one of the best locations in the town, and is an 
architectural ornament to it. On the opposite side of the 
Place on which it fronts are the University buildings and 
the Botanic Garden. The latter was laid out by the re- 
nowned De CandoUe, a native of Geneva, a bronze bust of 
whom is placed in front of the greenhouse. There is a 
large variety of trees, shrubs, and plants arranged in botani- 
cal' groups, but the garden is not remarkably well kept, al- 
though several men seem to be employed there constantly. 
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Near the garden are the art galleries — the Athente and 
the Musde Rath — ^both presented by women. The former 
was given to the Society of Fine Arts, and is an elegant 
building, but not large ; the latter was founded by the Rus- 
sian General Rath, who was a native of Geneva, and it was 
given to the city by his sisters. It is not every city that 
possesses such women, however much they may be lovers 
of art. The library of the University is a rich one in auto- 
graph letters, manuscripts, and old books, the latter of 
which date back nearly to the invention of printing, some 
of the Geneva imprints being 1478, '88, '97, and 1503, '7 ; 
Paris, 1492 ; and Mayence, 1465, *66. Just think of reading 
the fair pages of a book printed before Columbus discovered 
America; then contrast the condition of the printing art 
in Europe with its condition in America to-day, — and a print- 
er, of all persons, has no reason to be ashamed of America. 
The autographs of Calvin and Rousseau are to be seen 
here, as well as the houses in which they lived, not far from 
tb^ library. Two men more wide apart in their religious 
and social notions could not well be found in one city. 
Rousseau was born here, and his name is indissolubly con- 
nected with Geneva — city and lake ; and on a small island 
in the Rhone river, near where it emerges from the lake, is 
a bronze statue of him, facing the waters he loved. Calvin 
was not a native of Geneva, but resided there the last twen- 
ty-eight years of his life, bearing sway with a strong hand 
for reformed religion, as he understood it. We found no 
statue of him in the city, or other memorial, save a chair in 
the old cathedral, in which he used to sit, it is said. He 
was a refugee from France on account of his religious 
tenets, but could not brook opposition to his own views ; 
and the result was the banishment of Castellio, one of his 
early friends, and the burning to death of Michael Servetus, 
a Spanish physician, and also a refugee on account of relig- 
ious opinions. That " damned spot " will not " out " in the 
life of John Calvin, nor in the history of Geneva, rich as it 
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is in the names of great men and women, and in historic 
events. No place of its size has given more savants to the 
world, probably, and as the birthplace of Madame De Stael 
it will always possess interest for literary people. A few 
miles from the city, on the west shore of the lake, in the 
little town of Coppet, lie the remains of this gifted woman 
and her distinguished father — the financier, Necker. The 
chateau in which they lived is seen from the decks of pass- 
ing steamers on the lake. 

There are many things of interest in and around the city 
which we have not had time and space to dwell upon, such 
as the bridges across the Rhone, the market street scenes, 
the sheds for laundry purposes, the monument commemo- 
rating the union of Geneva and Helvetia, the public garden 
by the lakeside, known as Jardin du Lac, concerts, etc. 
There is an old and a new Geneva, and the improvements 
in building would indicate that the former will, at no distant 
day, perhaps, give way to the latter, as the new Paris has 
transformed the old Paris in the past quarter of a century. 
Geneva is Frenchy. 

Lake Geneva is as historic as the city, particularly that 
portion of it lying east of Lausanne, and embracing the 
most beautiful part of the lake. The mountains are thickly 
strewn, and come almost to the water's edge, leaving space 
for the Upper Rhone river and a railway to zigzag them- 
selves through a narrow valley. The north bank is quite 
thickly studded with towns and villas, and extensive vine- 
yards cover the hill-sides. Near the east end is the Castle 
of Chillon, which Byron rendered famous in his poem. It 
is but a short distance from the shore-^sixty feet — with 
which a bridge connects it, and a railroad runs within a few 
rods of it. The steamboat leaves you a mile or more away, 
and you reach the castle by walking, or in a row-boat, — the 
latter much the better way. The castle is large, and is now 
occupied by the Swiss government as a sort of military 
storehouse and garrison. The soldiers on duty have little 
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to do beyond showing visitors over the castle. The dun- 
geons, the pillar where Bonivard was chained, the rocks on 
which the condemned spent their last night, the place of 
execution, the pulleys by which victims were tortured by 
being dropped into boiling oil, the steps connecting with a 
subterranean passage into the lake, the council and living- 
rooms of the tyrants who occupied it, with their immense 
fire-places, and the chapel in which religious services were 
held, are all shown to visitors for a fee. It is neatly kept, 
and an interesting place to visit. When, however, one sees 
a chapel in such a place of torture, and realizes how brutal- 
ity and sanctimoniousness have been associated in past cen- 
turies, he is greatly inclined to accept the philosophy of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson's townsman, summed u^ in this sen- 
tence : " Mankind is a d — d rascal." Plucking an ivy leaf 
from the castle wall, we took our departure, and returned to 
Lausanne, one of the most beautiful towns upon the lake, 
and where Gibbon spent much of his time. Indeed, he 
wrote the closing chapters of his great work in a garden at- 
tached to the Hotel Gibbon, in the heart of the town, it is 
said. Clarens is a beautiful village, immortalized by Rous- 
seau, and Vevay is a gem by the lake. All these places 
draw multitudes of tourists and summer residents, by boat 
and by rail. The old cathedral at Lausanne possesses consid- 
erable historic interest. From the terrace near it we caught 
our first glimpse of Mont Blanc, on a fine day, as the sun 
was setting, the top of the mountain only being visible in 
the sunlight. The next day we saw the mountain in its 
glory, from the quay of Mont Blanc in Geneva, and hope 
never to forget that view. 

A TRIP TO CHAMOUNY 

is one of the objects of all tourists to Geneva who really 
desire to see Mont Blanc in its grandeur, as that is the 
point from which the ascent of the mountain is made by 
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persons disposed to spend three days' time and seventy-five 
dollars to do it, and is the nearest point to the mountain 
and its glaciers. A ride of fifty-four miles from Geneva, in 
a diligence or covered wagon that will carry from sixteen to 
twenty persons, lands us in the village of Chamouny, a place 
of numerous hotels, guides, cafes, mules, shops for the sale of 
Swiss carvings, and Geneva and Parisian knick-knacks gen- 
erally. The day on which we made the trip was as perfect 
for our purpose of sight-seeing as could have been made to 
order ; and for several miles before reaching the village we 
had the whole Mont Blanc range directly before or behind 
us, as clearly and sharply cut as Mount Washington from 
the Fabyan house, in a winter morning after a storm. It was 
a glorious sight to watch the sunlight on the summit of Mont 
Blanc, long after it had faded from the valley, and then to 
see it followed with the moonlight. Our ideal of the moun- 
tain was realized in all things save its height. We were too 
near it for that. The next morning we assisted at sun- 
rise, and saw .the first rays of sunlight gild the dome of the 
mountain. An hour later, we saw a party of four persons 
making their wearisome way to the summit, and in a few 
minutes standing upon it. Still later, we saw another party 
of four near the summit, and by the aid of a good glass 
could see the rope by which they were tied together, and 
see them stepping carefully along. This was something not 
on our programme, but was none the less enjoyed by the 
fortunate ones. 

The day we spent in Chamouny valley proved as perfect 
as the one on which we entered it. Early in the morning, 
provided with three mules and a guide, six of us started for 
the Mer de Glace, the party representing the states of Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Maine, and New 
Hampshire. Our route led over Montanvert, 6,303 feet 
high, or about 2,900 feet above Chamouny valley. Quite a 
large stone hotel is being erected on the mountain, which 
commands a beautiful view of the valley and of the moun- 
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tains and glaciers. A short descending walk takes us to 
the Mer de Glace, surrounded by mountains whose heights 
are measured by upwards of ii,ooo, 12,000, and 13,000 feet. 
This sea, or river of ice, requires about a half hour to cross. 
One half or more of it is quite clean looking ice and snow, 
and the remainder of it is covered with a debris of dirt and 
stones, brought down from the mountains higher up the 
glacier. The crevasses run in all directions, and some are 
quite deep. The apparent waves of the glacier run across 
it with much regularity. Pebbles and small rocks are im- 
bedded in the ice, and are found in all the crevasses and 
little well-holes, made by the melting of the ice in the sun's 
rays. The most delicious ice-water is found at nearly every 
step where the crevasses occur. The walk across the gla- 
cier is not difficult or dangerous, if one uses ordinary care. 
The glacier is upwards of twelve miles long, and no one 
knows its depth. From the boulders upon this river of ice, 
and at its sides, it is an easy matter to comprehend how 
they are transported by glaciers, and how sand plains are 
pulverized. 

The descent upon the opposite side, by the way of the 
Chapeau, which is more than 5,000 feet high, is a little try- 
ing to the nerves of some people, especially when winding 
down the Mauvais Pas, over the face of a limestone rock, by 
the aid of a slight iron railing. Once over that, the path is 
good to the base. A military gentleman in our party had 
his courage severely taxed by the descent, and it is safe to 
predict he will not attempt it a second time. 

Crossing the Chamouny valley, and dropping two of our 
way-worn pilgrims to make their way back to the hotel, we 
proceeded to make the ascent of Fl^g^re, nearly 6,000 feet 
high, to obtain a view from the opposite side, which takes 
in the entire chain of Mont Blanc for many miles, and re- 
veals Mont Blanc itself from summit to base, giving an 
impression of its height impossible to obtain in the valley. 
The climb was a hard one, but the view fully compensated 
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for the toil. Early evening found us at our hotel, enjoying 
another glorious sunset and moonlight. 

There are several ways out of the valley, and we chose 
the one that would give us the best view of Mont Blanc, 
viz., over the Col de Balme to Martigny, the passage of 
which was made the following day. Guides dislike this 
way, but it is a good one ; and the views of Mont Blanc and 
its chain of mountains, and of the valley of the Chamouny, 
are the finest that it is possible to obtain. Tourists who go 
from Martigny by the Col de Balme, when reaching the 
summit, 7,231 feet, have a view break upon them, almost 
instantly, that is grandly impressive, and cannot be sur- 
passed in ail Switzerland. We lingered long upon the sum- 
mit before bidding farewell to Mont Blanc, the grandest and 
most impressive mountain of Europe, clad in its eternal 
mantle of snow and ice. Our last look was taken with a 
thankful and reverent spirit ; and we turned from mountains 
to mules, whose slowness of speed would have tantalized 
Job, and worked our passage down the mountain to Mar- 
tigny, thence to Bonveret, on the lake, by rail, and across it 
to this city. Three more delightful days we have not expe- 
rienced on this continent ; and when we remember that 
many persons have tarried days and weeks in this country 
this season to see Mont Blanc, we have abundant reason 
for self-congratulation. 

We have spent upwards of three weeks in Switzerland, 
with open eyes, not only for its scenery, but for the occupa- 
tions, the agriculture, and the daily life of the people, and, 
as a result, we have no desire to become a resident of the 
country. "The free Switzer" does not impress you in mien 
or manner. He is mercenary, and is not ashamed to ask 
for " trink-money," or "pourboire," after you have made a 
bargain with him. There is a money mental reservation in 
every trade he makes. The women are drudges, and indus- 
trious workers, out-doors and in-doors ; but the latter does 
not include neat housekeeping. They are beasts of burden, 
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carrying enormous loads upon their backs and heads. Little 
girls of eight or ten years knit stockings while watching the 
feeding cows; and it is no uncommon thing to see a woman 
knitting while walking along the road, with a basket on her 
back, to market or to field. The young girls are dressed as 
old as their grand-mothers ; and there is little beauty in old 
or young, men or women. All seem contented, but it is the 
contentment of centuries of toil and struggle, without an 
aspiration for anything better. Agricultural implements are 
clumsy and crude, and probably descended from untold gen- 
erations of venerable ancestors. The problem seems to be, 
how to employ the most persons to the least advantage, 
regardless of labor-saving machinery and tools. The dwell- 
ing-houses are not attractive, inside or outside, in the rural 
districts ; and a Swiss chalet has no poetry for us. And 
remember, this is one of the best countries on this conti- 
nent. The land of William Tell is one thing in history, and 
quite another to-day. We leave it with no regrets on the 
morrow. 




LETTER X. 

A Return to the Exposition — Increase in Attendance— The 
Awards— Grand Military Display — The Environs of Paris 
— Versailles — Fontainebleau — Pjsre Lachaise — Personal. 

Paris, September i8, 1878. 

ETURNING to this city after a month's absence, we 
find the Exposition much more fully attended than in 
the early days of August, the visitors having nearly 
doubled, so that they now range from 80,000 to 100,000 
daily. This increase is largely made up of English visitors 
who come on reduced rates, and of the better class of the 
peasantry in the vicinity of Paris. It is an interesting study 
to note the different ways in which visitors see the Exposi- 
tion ; and it is safe to say that a large percentage of them 
have no more knowledge of it after a few hours spent there 
than they have of the North Pole. The Art Gallery and 
the Machinery departments are the centres of attraction, 
and are crowded from morning to night. This is especially 
the case in the American department, which, though small, 
is interesting to visitors. The announcement of awards, 
which was set down for this month, has been postponed to 
October, for some reason, and to the disgust of many visitors. 
The results of the jury examinations, however, are known, 
in many cases ; and lists have been published of the awards 
made in the American department, the number of which 
surprises our English cousins, some of whom are not mod- 
est in making charges that they must have been purchased 
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in some manner. No exhibit, in proportion to its size, has 
taken so many medals as the American ; and sensible Eng- 
lishmen bow to the fates, and exclaim, "Aw! you Amer- 
icans are very clever." Others of them do not yield so 
gracefully, and talk of reexaminations. These may be 
granted in some cases, possibly, so that the actual results 
may not be known with absolute certainty until the close of 
the Exposition, six weeks hence. 

The grounds of the Exposition are looking superbly now, 
the lawns being as green as in May, and the flowers in great 
profusion and perfection. This is particularly the case with 
the English floral exhibits, which are much the finest on the 
grounds, and embrace most of our familiar flowers in New 
England. The pecuniary success of the Exposition would 
seem to be beyond question, should the present rate of 
attendance continue to the close. A lottery in aid of it has 
been opened, however, and tickets are sold all over the city 
for a franc each. 

The grand military review, which took place at Vincennes, 
Sunday, September iSth, is the topic of conversation and of 
the press, French and English. There were 50,chx) troops 
in line, — infantry, artillery, and cavalry, — and great prepara- 
tions had been made for the review, which is pronounced 
the best seen in France since the Franco- Prussian war. A 
portion of the troops were recruits, who had been in camp, 
drilling, for a rqonth. The display was an imposing one, 
and was witnessed by an immense throng of people. Mar- 
shal McMahon came upon the field at 2 p. m., with a large 
staff of representatives of other nations, in military cos- 
tumes, and, taking up his position, the troops commenced 
marching past him in review. Two hours were required 
to complete the march. Directly in front of the Marshal 
the marching was excellent ; but soon after passing him the 
troops fell into the careless, arm-swinging movement so 
common to French soldiers moving from one place to an- 
other. Some of the companies presented a bad appearance 
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in their marching, and certainly were not impressive in a mil- 
itary sense. The best feature of the review was the cavalry 
charge, by io,ooo horsemen. This was a spirited sight, and 
admirably executed. The troops, being formed in three col- 
umns on the opposite side of the field, advanced at full 
speed to within 150 feet of Marshal McMahon, when they 
were instantly stopped in line. This closed the review: 
and then commenced a scene of returning to Paris, by rail, 
carriage, and on foot, that beggars description. The streets 
were blocked, and it was a full hour before carriages could 
move out of the town at all. On every departing train the 
rail carriages were crowded, and no regard was paid to the 
comfort of man, woman, or child. The proverbial French 
politeness was nowhere to be seen, every one looking out 
for himself, on the principle of "the devil take the hind- 
most." It was late in the evening before the troops and 
spectators got back to town, a dust-begrimed and tired 
crowd. The papers all pronounced the review a grand 
affair, and if the Marshal and the populace are satisfied with 
it, we certainly ought to be. But right here we must say, 
we have not a very exalted opinion of French army offi- 
cers or privates. They do not meet our expectations, and 
the contrast between them and such German soldiers as we 
saw on the Rhine was very marked. 

The French army numbers 8oo,cxxD men to-day, actives 
and reserves, and is undoubtedly in better condition than 
it has been for many years. It has recovered itself wonder- 
fully since the Germans made their easy walk-over eight 
years ago. The support of such an army, however, is a 
great drain upon the resources of a country. All Europe 
is suffering from its standing armies, which produce noth- 
ing, and whose only mission is destruction. How and when 
the evil will be cured, no one can tell. 

The environs of Paris afford opportunities for many days 
of pleasant sight-seeing ; and one of the most frequented 
resorts is Versailles, ten miles south-west of Paris, by road, 
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and a few miles farther by two railways which run there. 
The drive out by omnibus or carriage is very pleasant. The 
great attractions of the place are the palace and its sur- 
rounding garden and grounds. A great deal of French his- 
tory is associated with the palace, and much of it not of a 
pleasing character to Frenchmen. The buildings are im- 
mensely large, but not very imposing architecturally. Two 
centuries ago Versailles was the head-quarters of the court, 
and reached its zenith under Louis XIV. A century later 
the palace was sacked by a Parisian mob, and has never 
been inhabited since. Louis Philippe restored it, and made 
in it a historical picture gallery, and so it remains to-day. 
The Germans occupied it during the siege of Paris, King 
William making it his head-quarters for six months, and it 
was in the " Galerie des Glaces," the largest and most ele- 
gant hall of the palace, that he was saluted as Emperor of 
Germany, in January, 1871. The French assembly meets 
here, and Versailles is now the seat of the French govern- 
ment. The bedrooms and drawing-rooms of Marie The- 
resa and Marie Antoinette are shown to visitors. The pic- 
tures are very interesting in the extensive galleries : the 
larger part of them are historic. The room containing the 
portraits of the Bonaparte family is much frequented ; but 
portraits of the first Napoleon are seen in several rooms. 
It would be some satisfaction if one could really know which 
of the portraits of him is the most correct, for there is a 
marked difference in them, even when painted by the same 
artist, and within five years* time. His sisters had a family 
look, which is preserved in their portraits. But it is not 
our purpose to speak of the pictures in detail, for that would 
be an endless and profitless task. They are numbered by 
thousands, and are scanned by hundreds of people daily. 
The palace is suggestive of French history, inside and out- 
side, and will always be an object of interest to visitors while 
it exists. The Germans did not injure it during their occu- 
pation, but rather added to it fresh historical interest. 
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The grounds around the palace are extensive, and adorned 
with many fountains, which play only once a month in the 
summer season, and that the first Sunday in each month, 
from May to October, the expense of operating them being 
so heavy, costing some $2,chx) every time they play. The 
grounds are laid out with a disagreeable stiffness peculiar to 
old French landscape gardeners, and the trees are trimmed 
with much of the same precision. The famous orange-trees, 
of which we have heard so much, are in boxes four or five 
feet high and three or four feet square, set down in the ave- 
nues with as much regularity as sentinels would be stationed 
on guard. The trees are small and without fruit, and do 
not remind you in a single particular of the beautiful, large 
orange-trees of Lower California. The same kind of dwarf- 
ed and boxed orange-trees are seen in the Jardin des Tuil- 
eries, and are an abomination rather than a delight to us. 
This may be heresy in Paris, but it is none the less true. 
We heard a grand concert in the forest on the grounds by 
one of the military bands, which helped us to forget the 
landscape for the time. 

Another excursion, still more interesting, is to Tontaine- 
bleau, thirty-seven miles south-east of Paris, by rail. The 
palace and the forest are the attractions here, the former 
dating back more than three centuries, and is rich in 
historic associations of Napoleon I, and Josephine. The 
palace is not as large as that at Versailles, nor is its 
exterior imposing. Inside it is rich and gaudy, and elicits 
much admiration. Visitors are first taken into the chapel, 
where mass is said every Sunday. There is nothing very 
remarkable about it, beyond its painted ceiling. Subse- 
quently the apartments occupied by Napoleon and Jose- 
phine are shown. These embrace a series of rooms, with 
the furniture as it was when they occupied them. The 
table on which Napoleon signed his abdication still stands 
in the centre of his working-room. All these rooms are 
very rich in paintings and tasteful in furnishings, but they 
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brought no peace to Napoleon or to his unfortunate wife. 
The library is large and well arranged, and the dancing hall 
and theatre are elaborately decorated, — the latter quite cosy. 
Fine views of the garden are obtained from many of the 
windows. The palace will always possess great interest 
from its historical associations, not the least of which were 
the pronouncing of the sentence of divorce against the Em- 
press Josephine, nearly seventy years ago ; and the taking 
leave of his Old Guard by Napoleon, in the front court, in 
1 8 14, after his abdication, and in less than a year reviewing 
the same troops before he marched to Paris. It seems like 
a dream to walk through the palace and its grounds, and 
recall its associations. 

The forest of Fontainebleau, less than a mile from the 
palace, is a grand piece of woods, fifty miles in circum- 
ference, and laid out with good roads and paths. It is full 
of delightful walks and rambles in all directions, and is a 
favorite resort of artists who make studies of trees. We 
walked in it for several hours, and enjoyed it more than the 
streets of Paris. In the portion we saw there was little or 
no underbrush, but a variety of trees of only moderate 
growth. In some sections of the forest the trees are quite 
large, and some portions are rented for hunting purposes. 
Owing to its distance from Paris it is not frequented so 
much as one would naturally suppose. Parisians are evi- 
dently not great admirers of Nature, and love crowded boule- 
vards more than the pathless woods and the lonely shore, 
of which Byron sung. We count our day at Fontainebleau 
as one of the pleasantest spent in France, and trust its 
memories will ever remain with us. Our compagnon de voy- 
age was Mr. A. B. Copeland, the Boston artist resident in 
Paris, who enjoyed it none the less, we are sure. 

From palaces to cemeteries is quite a transition, but the 

latter is the end of royalty as well as of plebeians, and so 

we write of the famous cemetery of Pfere Lachaise, the 

largest of the twenty-two of Paris. In comparison with 

6 . 
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some of ours it is not large, embracing only no acres, but 
it dates back to 1804. It is the oddest looking cemetery 
we have seen, and the small marble or stone enclosures 
built above the graves are somewhat suggestive of coops at 
a poultry-show. Such a huddled mass of marble, sandstone, 
black and white beads, cable wreaths of decaying straw, 
and white and yellow immortelles and artificial flowers, can- 
not be found on the top of the earth, we hope. There is 
nothing pretty or tasteful in or around the cemetery, save 
now and then a bust over some tomb. Spacious plats 
of green grass, flowers, and shrubbery, such as are seen in 
our best cemeteries, are wholly unknown to the French. It 
costs one hundred dollars for a permanent lot containing 
twenty-two and one half square feet, and thirty dollars for 
such a lot for a period of ten years. The result is, that more 
than half of the dead people are buried at public expense, in 
large pits containing forty or fifty coffins each. There is 
a great deal of revered dust lying in the tombs of this cem- 
etery. The tomb of Thiers contains a great many wreaths 
and bead trinkets, and hundreds of address cards. A regis- 
ter is also placed in front of the tomb for signatures, but as 
we had no authentic information that the statesman Thiers 
had opened a hotel in the spirit land, we declined to 
register our name. Will some savant tell us how far this 
French bead trinket decoration of graves is removed from 
the pork and rice rations of the heathen Chinee, or the 
hunting implements of the dead Indian ? We must say we 
were exceedingly disappointed in Pere Lachaise. Untold 
wealth has been expended upon it, but it lacks all the good 
elements of an American cemetery. 

PERSONAL. 

Ex-Governor Smyth and wife returned from their trip in 
the East about a fortnight ago, and will remain here until 
the first of October, when they will go to England and Scot- 
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land for a few weeks before returning home. They enjoyed 
their Eastern trip exceedingly, and are making it very pleas- 
ant for their American friends here, entertaining them with 
dinners at the Continental hotel, in congenial parties. The 
entertainments are informal, and exceedingly pleasant. Min- 
ister Noyes is very popular here, as he deserves to be by 
his frank and hearty manner. There is a general hegira 
homeward of Americans. 
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Paris and Parisians — The Boulevards and Parks — Art Col- 
lections — The Louvre — The Luxembourg Gallery and Pal- 
ace — The Pantheon — Cluny — ^Jardin des Plants — The Lari- 
boisiere Hospital — Personal — Some Disagreeable Features — 
Theatre-Going — A Tax Nuisance — Street Cars — A Balloon 
Ascension — French Politeness — French Politics — Gambetta, 

ETC. 

Paris, September 28, 1878. 

HIS city is thronged as never before with visitors, who 
spend a short time at the Exposition, and rnuch more 
time in doing the city. It takes many days to see 
Paris, even cursorily, and several weeks can be spent profit- 
ably by persons desirous of knowing it thoroughly. The bulk 
of visitors are English just now, and you meet them every- 
where, guide-books in hand. They stop from a week to ten 
days, climb every church tower they can get a(!;cess to, end- 
ing with a captive balloon ascension, and then gladly return 
to England, having seen more of Paris than one half of the 
people who live here see in a year. Parisians are not re- 
markably well posted about their own city. The working 
classes seem to have no leisure time from one week's end to 
the other. A week is seven days of toil here, and the idle 
classes are too frivolous to know much of anything. There 
are exceptions, of course, and these are the brilliant people 
who give Paris a name. The city is a queer one, and quite 
anomalous. It has many excellent things about it, and 
many just the reverse. However enthusiastic one may 
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become when talking of its good points, he is sure to end 
with a deprecating " but," which overbalances the praise. 
Let us glance at the city hastily. 

The boulevards of Paris are its pride. Some of them are 
comparatively modern, although the inner boulevards date 
back more than two centuries, and were built upon the site 
of the old fortifications removed at that time. Those on 
the north of the Seine extend from the site of the Bastile 
to the Madeleine, nearly three miles, and are one hundred 
feet wide, and ornamented with trees. The outer boule- 
vards have been built since 1840, on a second line of fortifi- 
cations, and are nearly ten miles long on the north of the 
Seine, and both the inner and the outer boulevards are sev- 
eral miles long on the south of the Seine. Still another 
line of boulevards has been made since 1852, suggested for 
military purposes in case of uprisings of the people, and 
these are some of the handsomest in the city, the buildings 
being of a uniform style of architecture. All of these boule- 
vards are lined with trees, mainly the horse-chestnut varie- 
ty, and have macadamized carriage-ways and wide asphal- 
tum sidewalks. No city in the world can show so many 
miles of wide streets, so well cleaned and drained. The 
sewerage of the city, also quite modern, is one of the best 
things in it, and of incalculable benefit to the health of the 
public. If a stranger only saw the boulevards of Paris, he 
would be excused for considering them elysian. But there 
are miles of streets in Paris which are narrow for carriages, 
and the sidewalks are hardly wide enough for two . persons 
to pass without stepping down into the carriage-way. Cab- 
drivers frequent such streets no more than is necessary. 
There are three names applied to streets in Paris which are 
perplexing to American readers, — boulevard, avenue, and 
rue, — but they all mean street. We have described the 
boulevards. The only distinction we have noticed between 
the avenues and rues is, that the former are a little wider 
than the latter generally, but not always, for some of the 
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rues are quite long and have good sidewaJks. The city was 
never laid out like a checker-board, so the streets run at all 
angles. The numerous places and parks are an attraction 
to the city, giving a sense of roominess that is very agree- 
able, to say the least. The ornamental trees are not worthy 
of the pains taken to rear them, and comparatively few large 
trees are seen in the city limits. Every precaution is taken 
to protect trees with cast-iron gratings at the bottom, and 
sharp iron guards around the trunks, reaching six or eight 
feet from the ground. With all the pains taken, many trees 
die, and at the best none of them can compare with the 
beautiful maples and grand elms of New England. There 
is no rich foliage here, summer or autumn, as we have at 
home. The parks are well kept, and are great resorts for 
women and children, many of the former being occupied 
with knitting and sewing while looking after children. Many 
of the smaller parks may be regarded as out-door nurseries. 
The art collections and medical and scientific schools of 
Paris are noted the world over, and the opportunities for 
study for a live student, in any department of art, literature, 
or science, are excellent. The Louvre, with its acres of 
painted canvas, its sculpture, and its untold wealth of an- 
tiquities, from Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, forms a 
collection that is unequalled for extent and value, under one 
roof, in the world. For more than three centuries it has 
been fostered by the governments of France, of whatever 
description they may have been, and is opened to the pub- 
lic and to students of art, daily, except Mondays. Days can 
be spent inspecting the collections, but it is tiresome work. 
With the thousands of pictures there must be much trash, 
and a practised eye soon chooses the wheat from the chaff, 
and passes the latter by. Here can be seen the works of 
the old masters, and the peculiarities of their styles noted. 
The subjects, or motives, of many of them are not above 
criticism, and it is difficult to work up a blind admiration 
for all. The coloring and strength of some are wonderful. 
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d they will always remain "the old masters." The eccle- 
istical pictures are some of the most unsatisfactory, 
ounding in weak Madonnas and sick Christs, wholly at 
riance with a muscular Christian's conception of the 
)manly and manly graces of Mary and Jesus of Nazareth, 
le building is imposing in its architecture, and a pleasing 
-idy outside as well as inside. In the Communistic craze 

1 87 1, the Louvre came near sharing the fate of the Tuil- 
ies, whose blackened walls are standing near by, and are 
en from some of its windows. 

On the south of the Seine, irf the Latin quarter, is the 
ixembourg collection of modern paintings, from which the 
Duvre collection is enlarged after an artist has been dead 
n years. New pictures are added each year, and the col- 
:tion loses as often, perhaps. It is a fine gallery of 
t, and contains some of the best works of modern and 
ing French artists. It, as well as the Louvre, is the re- 
rt of artists who copy pictures, and more or less of them 
n always be seen at work in both galleries, men and 
Dmen, and frequently two or three at 'the same picture, 
hat ever becomes of the copies is a conundrum, but it is 
rtain that most of the artists get but little material aid 
t of them. 

The palace of Luxembourg is an imposing building, 
rrounded with a beautiful garden, in which is the noted 
)ntaine de Medicis. About half a mile south of the pal- 
e is a statue of Marshal Ney, marking the spot where he 
IS shot ; and a short distance to the east is the Pantheon, 
le of the most remarkable buildings in Paris, architec- 
rally and historically. The view of the city from its dome 

beautiful, and a tour through its vaults is interesting, 
ear by the Luxembourg is the Musee de Cluny, one of the 
dest buildings in Paris, or, rather, a portion of it is, called 
Thermes," which is the ruin of an old Roman bath, nearly 
)00 years old. A visit to Cluny should not be omitted by 
ly visitor to the city. It is also a favorite resort for artists, 
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to make studies of the ruins. There are many other col- 
lections open to artists, and innumerable objects for studies, 
which we have not space to enumerate. 

One of the most interesting places we have visited is the 
"Jardin des Plantes," in the eastern end of the Latin quar- 
ter, which is south of the Seine. This is something more 
than a garden, for it embraces a large menagerie, and col- 
lections for the study of comparative anatomy, zoology, 
physiology, geology, etc., which are unequalled in the world. 
Some of the most noted of European scientific celebrities 
were educated there, such as Buffon and Cuvier. The Jar- 
din dates back nearly 250 years ; but its principal history 
is covered by the last 150 years, Buffon becoming director 
of it in 1732, and entirely remodelling it. The first Napo- 
leon added much to it ; and Humboldt gave his Americian 
collection of tropical plants to it, numbering 4,500. The 
Jardin embraces seventy-five acres ; and the botanical 
part of it is regularly laid out, and the nature of the plants 
indicated by colored labels. The trees in the grounds are 
marked with their botanical names in Latin, and arranged 
in groups and series. The menagerie is large, and draws 
crowds of visitors. The geological and zoological depart- 
ments are very much crowded with specimens, which can 
be numbered only by thousands. We have never seen a 
collection where comparative anatomy could be studied to 
better advantage than there, and the multitude of specimens 
is almost bewildering to the spectators. There can be seen 
the result of the life-work of some of the most noted nat- 
uralists and scientists of Europe, and the place possesses 
additional interest from that fact. The geological and min- 
eralogical department is admirably arranged, and very rich 
in specimens. 

A few days since we had the opportunity of visiting the 
Lariboisi^re hospital, one of the largest and best arranged 
hospitals in Paris. It has accommodations for 600 or 700 
patients, of both sexes. We were shown through the insti- 
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ition by a son of Dr. Brown-Sequard, the eminent French 
bysician, who has recently returned to Paris from New 
brk, and who, it will be remembered, treated Charles Sum-* 
IT after the brutal assault by Brooks. The son is attached 
• the hospital, as a student, and expects to receive his de- 
ee in due time. Among the assistant physicians of the 
)spital is Dr. Sheahan, of Quincy, Mass., and a graduate 
Harvard of the class of '71. He has spent five years in 
e study of his profession in Paris, and a year in this hos- 
tal. He will probably return to America to establish him- 
If in practice. We spent a pleasant hour in his room, 
ter his morning round, chatting of the hospital, medical 
actice, and American matters generally. The hospitals 

Paris are supported by the city, and Sisters of Charity 
e some of the nurses. Priests are attached to the hospi- 
Is, and services are held in a chapel for those able to 
tend. The Lariboisi^re hospital takes its name from a 
ly whose funds built it, and whose tomb is in the chapel, 
lere are many other hospitals in the city ; and the med- 
l1 schools have a wide reputation. 

Now for some of the disagreeable things of Paris. Thea- 
j-going is attended with difficulties here. After a ticket 
procured, which is the result of much waiting in line and 
cumlocution generally, you have to run the gauntlet of a 
: of female harpies in the corridors, who are supposed to 
ushers, but whose rpal object is to force a franc or two 
m you before they will give you a seat. They are a nuis- 
ce that ought to be abated by the governnient, and would 
t be tolerated a moment in a respectable theatre in 
nerica. ' In some of the best theatres, and in the Opera 
)use, tickets are bought up by speculators, and hawked on 
; street at a large advance. The theatres do not compare, 

comfort or elegance, with ours at home. The other 

;ht we went to the St. Martin to see " Round the World 

Eighty Days," and such a combination for American 

:nery in crossing the continent no one but a Frenchman 
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could invent. The overland train was made up of French 
cars and locomotive, conductors, etc., and the Indian attack 
on the train was so forcibly feeble as to make the whole 
seem ridiculous and farcically funny to any one who has 
crossed the continent in a Pullman train. The French peo- 
ple, as a whole, have no conception of America. 

Paris has a system of custom-houses that is a nuisance. 
At the fortifications surrounding the city, on every road 
leading into it, are custom officers, who examine every arti- 
cle of produce, eatable or drinkable, that goes into the city, 
and collect a tax on the same. Every cask of wine is tap- 
ped and tasted by an official, and this is one of the ways in 
which the expenses of the city are paid. The people are 
taxed in the most ingenious ways, and heavily taxed, too. 
They have been accustomed to it so long that they do not 
seem to mind it. All this in the city of Paris and the 
Republic of France ! The average Frenchman's idea of a 
Republican government is quite muddled and misty, and 
never will be accepted in the United States. The methods 
of managing street-cars and omnibuses strike an American 
as exceedingly dilatory and circumlocutory, there are so 
many officials, and so much formality must be gone through 
with before one can start. Double the cars coiild be safely 
run on the tramways, and double the omnibuses on the 
streets, if necessary. Red tape abounds everywhere and in 
everything. But enough of this. 

To leave Paris without making an ascension in the mam- 
moth balloon, near the Tuileries, is one of the unpardonable 
sins of omission to foreigners ; so we took our place in the 
car, one pleasant afternoon recently, and, ascending 2,000 
feet, had a superb bird's-eye view of Paris and its environs. 
The trip occupied fifteen minutes, and was eminently satis- 
factory. The cable which holds the balloon is operated by 
a steam engine, and the ascent and the descent are made 
very gradually, giving an excellent opportunity to view the 
city. From 5CX) to 600 people ascend daily, at an expense 
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of twenty francs each, and thus get a view that cannot 
be obtained in any other way. It is the largest balloon 
ever made, and an exceedingly beautiful one in its pro- 
portions. It is doing a thriving business, as hundreds of 
people, daily, pay a franc to go into the enclosure to see it. 

French politeness seems to be a topic of discussion in 
some of the English and American papers, and not to the 
credit of the French. If the frequent repetition of " Mon- 
,sieur '* and " Pardone" constitutes the essence of politeness, 
then the claim for French politeness might possibly be 
maintained. But our observation leads us to the belief 
that French politeness is the gilding over rusty iron, as 
in the days of Walter Scott. The French have been over- 
rated for manners as well as for many other things, and 
one's love for them does not increase with a prolonged stay 
in Paris. 

Just now there is something of a stir in French political 
circles. Gambetta, who is the leading man in France to- 
day, recently made a speech in which he advocated exact- 
ing military service from the young clerical students of 
France. This called out a reply from one of the arch- 
bishops, and the end is not yet. He also opposed the re- 
funding of the French debt at a lower rate of interest. 
Both of these propositions are causing discussion, and may 
influence the senatorial elections soon to be held. It takes 
but a breath to fan a flame in this country, and it is not safe 
to prognosticate the future of France, where political idiots 
are plenty, as the Communistic days demonstrated. 




LETTER XII. 

Versailles — The French Assembly — The Journey to Strasbourg 
— The Vineyards — French Agriculture— Strasbpurg — Mar- 
ket-Day AT Nuremberg — ^A Novel Fire Department, etc. 

Nuremberg, October 5, 1878. 

E delayed our departure from Paris to give another 
day to Versailles, the loveliest place in the environs 
of Paris, so far as parks are concerned. The palace 
and its garden disappointed us, as we once wrote, and a sec- 
ond visit did not impress us more favorably. The Trianon 
(large and small), however, very far exceeded our expecta- 
tions, and are the most interesting sights in the place. These 
are half a mile north-west of the palace. In the princi- 
pal saloon of the Grand Trianon, Marshal Bazaine was tried 
four years ago. The grounds are extensive, the gardens fine- 
ly arranged, and the trees beautiful. Little Trianon derives 
most of its historic interest from its having been the resi- 
dence of Marie Antoinette ; and her rooms, with the furni- 
ture and pictures, remain as when occupied by her. They 
were elegant and tasteful apartments, commanding lovely 
views of garden and lawn. The Trianon contains the state 
carriages of Napoleon, — huge gilded vehicles, — and there 
they will remain until Time reduces them to dust, probably, 
unless the French fashion of "restoring" is applied to them 
as to everything else in France, until nothing of the genuine 
article remains. Before Napoleon's day the Trianon was 
the scene of much court scandal ; and the enormous sums 
of money spent in fitting up Versailles and its extensive 
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grounds for the pleasure of the royal families of France was 
one of the causes which led to the French Revolution. It 
is one of the anomalous things in French history, that the 
people submitted so long to be robbed for royalty and ras- 
cality. The only recompense they have are the fine grounds, 
which they can enjoy provided they have the time or means 
to go to Versailles, which, alas ! too many of them have not. 
The buildings in the Swiss village, occupied by Marie Antoi- 
nette's maids of honor, remain as they were, except being 
somewhat dilapidated. There are many charming bits of 
landscape in and around the little village, and, indeed, all 
over tke grounds, where artists would delight to revel but for 
the red tape and pomp and circumstance of French officials. 
A badge of authority, in the shape of a uniform, makes a fool 
of a Frenchman, and the public have to indulge them in^ 
their humors. 

Returning from the Trianon, we stopped at the palace, 
and visited the rooms where the deputies and senators of 
the Republic meet. These are by no means remarkably 
elegant rooms, and they do not impress one like our own 
National capitol. The senators meet in the theatre of the 
palace, and the chair once occupied by Victor Hugo is 
pointed out on one side of the room. The deputies' room 
is larger, and the seats are as crowded as in some of our 
legislative halls. These rooms have been used for legisla- 
tive purposes since the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 and 
'71, instead of the historic legislative building in Paris, 
which is kept closed. Why the legislators meet several 
miles from the capital of the country, is one of the anoma- 
lies of French politics. Since the days of the Commune no 
legislative body has convened in Paris, and it is probable 
that none will convene there for some time to come, unles^s 
a change in the government should occur. The idiots who 
did so much to destroy the government buildings of Paris, 
at the time of the Commune, are not all dead yet, or if they 
are they have a large succession, and no man knows this 
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better than Gambetta, who is trying to be as "wise as a 
serpent;" but whether he will be as "harmless as a dove" 
remains to be seen. 

Returning from Versailles by rail, we passed through 
Clichy, one of the suburbs of Paris, in the prison of which 
Horace Greeley was once placed for a short time, and in 
which Charles Morey, a son-in-law of the late Dr. Chad- 
bourne, of Concord, was shot by a French guard, without 
cause, several years ago. 

Leaving Paris early on the morning of the 2d inst., we 
had a pleasant ride to Strasbourg, a distance of 312 miles. 
The route led through the famous champagne district of 
France, and the vintage was in progress in some places. 
The grape crop, as a whole, is said to be good this sea- 
son, the dry and warm weather having been favorable. 
We passed hundreds of acres of vines during the day, 
but the vintage was progressing in only a small portion of 
them. Two weeks of fine weather are needed to secure 
the crop in good condition, and on this hang the hopes 
of many a peasant. There is nothing attractive in the looks 
of French vineyards, any more than in those upon the 
Rhine. The dwarfed and weakly vines have nothing of the 
luxuriant aspect of the vines of California, or even the Cataw- 
bas of the West, as we have seen them. The wine interest 
is a large one in this country, and the beverage is certainly 
a national one, men, women, and children drinking it as 
freely as New Englanders .drink water. We were puzzled 
to answer the query of an intelligent French fellow-travel- 
ler, who could talk some English, as to what was the na- 
tional drink of the United States. Reader, what answer 
would you have given ? 

The peasantry all along the route were busy digging po- 
tatoes, gathering sugar beets, and a few cutting grass, and 
haying. It looks as though haying extended through the 
year in France ; and hard work they make of it, in such 
driblets. A really good New England hay-field would 
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astonish the Continental people. It was a queer sight to 
see hundreds of women and children digging and gathering 
potatoes and beets in unfenced lots on each side of the rail- 
road for miles away. Much of the land was so flat that if it 
had been covered with cornfields we could easily have 
imagined ourselves in Illinois. A heavy two-tined fork is 
used to dig potatoes, and it is struck into the ground very 
much in the same manner as bogs are cleared of brake- 
roots at home. The people do not take to light imple- 
ments, and from choice will take the hardest way to do any- 
thing. A dealer in American hardware told us that he 
sent back to Boston, from Hamburg, two thirds of a 
consignment of agricultural implements of the Ames Plow 
Company, because he could not sell them. It is useless to 
expect first-class farming among such people, nor is it seen. 
The potato fields are covered with a crop of grass and weeds, 
which is cut with sickles before the potatoes are dug. The 
bright-colored petticoats and handkerchiefs, worn by the 
women in some of the districts, produce a picturesque effect, 
seen from a passing train. The great mass of the peasant 
women, however, wear nothing upon their heads, and are 
attired in coarse brown and gray dresses, and the men wear 
long aprons. The great bulk of farm-work is done by the 
women in the countries which we have seen thus far, except 
plowing, and sowing grain. Cows are used very extensively 
plowing and harrowing, and, indeed, for all farm-work usually 
done by oxen and horses with us. In France the grain is 
sown with the left hand, and about everything seems to be 
done left-handed there, even the railway trains all passing 
on the left side. The crops are quite good this year, but 
after rents and taxes are paid, the peasants have little left 
beyond their living, and a poor one at that. 

The last hundred miles of our ride was through the scene 
of many of the military movements of the French and Prus- 
sians during the memorable war of '70 and '71. We passed 
through Tours and Nancy, and saw the fortifications com- 
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manding them, while Metz is but a few hours off, with its 
battle-field. Germany sliced off the districts of Alsace and 
Lorraine at that time, and holds them to-day, although they 
are essentially French provinces, in language and habits. 
The people do not take kindly to German rule, although the 
officials are as lenient to them as they well can be. They 
submit to the German power, but nurse their wrath, and 
hope for a day when France can try her spurs on her con- 
querors. This feeling of another struggle with Germany is 
quite common with certain classes of Frenchmen ; but if the 
present rulers of France are wise, they will keep the peace, 
for the present generation at least. Their army is strong 
only in numbers. 

Waiting a few hours for a train, in Strasburg, we paid a 
second visit to the famous cathedral, and happened there at 
high-noon, when the clock images perform to interested 
spectators. It was done according to programme ; and the 
model on exhibition in America gives a good idea of it. 

Our route here was by Heidelburg and Wurtzburg, and 
occupied the best part of a day and a half, without travelling 
in the night. We found the valley of the Rhine changed 
in appearance in our six weeks absence. There were traces 
of frost on the vines; and the foliage of the trees had taken 
on an autumnal look, not rich, like our New England foliage, 
but brown and sere. The nearest approach to our foliage 
was in the beech forests on the highlands over which we 
passed. This is a quaint town, and has the most of a mid- 
dle-age look of any place we have seen. The wall surround- 
ing it dates back to the middle ages, and it must have been 
a strong place in those days. A moat, one hundred feet 
wide and fifty feet deep, surrounded the wall. This is now 
utilized for gardens, lumber-yards, and a beer-garden, and 
portions of it are being filled for streets and houses. A 
large part of the wall still remains intact, and, with its im- 
mense round-towers and watch-towers and solid masonry, 
presents a picturesque appearance. The buildings inside 
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are as quaint as the walls and towers^ though some modern 
buildings are taking the place of the old ones. It will be a 
long time, however, before the town will lose its ancient 
architecture, unless the progress in that direction is faster 
than it is now. The town has something over 80,000 inhab- 
itants, and it is noted for its wines and beer. The hop and 
beer houses are immense structures, some of the former 
having six rows of windows in the roof. They are centu- 
ries old, and bid fair to stand centuries longer. Most of the 
streets are narrow and irregular. Some of the shop win- 
dows are attractive, particularly in the line of watches and 
jewelry, and photographs and pictures. The town had some 
noted artists early in the i6th century, the foremost of whom 
were Albert Diirer, the painter, Adam Krafft, the sculptor, 
and Peter Vischer, the brass-founder; and more or less of 
the work of all of them is to be seen in the churches and 
art collections of the city. A statue of Diirer stands in a 
small platz, not far from the house in which he was born 
and lived. Another platz contains a statue of Hans. Sachs, 
the poet, erected a few years ago. In front of the Gymna- 
sium, or Grammar School, is a statue of Melanchthon, who 
founded that school, it is said. It was a stronghold for the 
reformers in the days of the Reformation ; and two of the 
largest and oldest churches, St. Lawrence and St. Sebaldus, 
are Protestant churches. The Jews have a fine synagogue, 
and the Roman Catholics a large church, but neither sect is 
numerous here. 

To-day is market-day in town, and such a sight it is 
rare to behold out of Nuremberg. Several streets in the 
vicinity of the central part of the city were thronged with 
people from the country, with every conceivable article 
of produce for sale, nearly all brought in willow baskets 
holding from one to four bushels. In some streets would 
be fruits; in others, vegetables, butter and cheese, live fowls 
and pigs ; and in others, second-hand clothing, and old junk 
and truck spread out upon the pavement. It would be diffi- 

7 
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cult to name a single article that was not to be found in 
some of the streets that made up the market-place. There 
were hundreds, if not thousands, of market-women, from 
young girls to old women, and some men and boys. The 
red handkerchiefs over the heads of many of the women 
set off the picture wonderfully. All in all, it was a rare 
sight, worth going a long journey to see. We had seen 
market-days in other places, but nothing that deserves to 
be named with this at Nuremburg. All day long the throng 
was in the streets, or in some portions of them, and night 
closed upon some of the venders with quantities of unsold 
fruits and vegetables. These were gathered up and taken 
home. How the peasant women stand such days is a mys- 
tery, and yet they seem to enjoy it. 

Strolling near the castle walls, we saw, under an open 
shed, some of the fire apparatus of Nuremburg. It consist- 
ed of five hooks and two ladders, made some centuries ago, 
and seven copper tubs, holding, perhaps, two barrels of wa- 
ter, mounted on sleds resembling our small logging sleds, 
and with whiffletrees for two horses or cows. The tubs 
swing so that the water can be dipped out of them, and they 
were about half full. We saw another collection in another 
part of the town. Think of such fire apparatus in such a 
city, near the close of the nineteenth century ! 
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Arrival in Munich — Objects of Interest — The October Festi- 
val — Leipsic — Relics of Goethe and Schiller — ^Art Galle- 
ries — Yankee Enterprise — A Good Consular Representative 

— WjTTENBERG — MARTIN LuTHER. 

Wittenberg, Oct. 12, 1878. 

T was a marked change in three hours' ride from 
Nuremberg to Munich, and an agreeable one. The 
latter city has undergone great improvements in the 
past fifty years, in the way of wide streets and commodious 
public buildings. The two widest and handsomest streets 
are Ludwigs-Strasse and Maximilians-Strasse. The former, 
150 feet wide, and three quarters of a mile long, contains 
many of the government and public buildings, the library; 
university, etc., and has a handsome arch, or gate of victory, 
in honor of the Bavarian army, completed about thirty years 
ago. It is an imitation of the triumphal arch of Constan- 
tine at Rome, and has a bronze figure of Batavia drawn by 
lions, which is quite imposing. Munich abounds in bronze 
statues : we have seen no city that compares with it in 
that respect. They are of kings, poets, philosophers, music 
composers, and other prominent men. In the platz front- 
ing the Bavarian National Museum is a bronze statue of 
Count Rumford, of Concord fame, in standing position, 
holding a cane in his right hand and a scroll in his left 
hand, and wearing a sword, military boots, and cloak. It is 
a fine face and figure. Opposite this is a statue of Fraun- 
hofer, the optician. Munich was the scene of Count Rum- 
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ford's labors in Prussia, and his influence was good and 
great with the government. The park known as the 
English Garden, and a favorite resort of the citizens, was 
planned by him. The city is rich in art collections, and 
the Bavarian National Museum is very finely arranged. 
The main picture gallery is the Old Pinakothek. It is a 
building admirably adapted to the display of pictures, and 
in this respect is superior to most of the galleries of Paris. 
It has a valuable collection of drawings, systematically ar- 
ranged, many of them available to art students. The build- 
ing is completely filled, and a new one has been erected 
near by, which is rapidly filling up with modern pictures. 
The old masters are in the old building, and a fine lot of 
their work is shown. Munich is one of the best art cities 
of Europe to-day, and its students are numbered by hun- 
dreds. The library is said to be one of the largest and 
richest in Germany, but we did not gain access to it. They 
have a way in Munich of opening their collections from 
two to three hours in the forenoon only, and all nearly at 
the same hours, so that it would take a week or more to 
get through the principal ones. Afternoons are made for 
pleasure, in the estimation of all Munich people, and even 
the markets are nearly deserted by noon. • 

We happened in the city at the time of the October fes- 
tival, which lasts for several days, and brings a multitude of 
strangers into the place from the surrounding country. It 
is a shooting festival, which brings together all the side- 
shows and booths imaginable ; and if you could combine 
half a dozen old New Hampshire musters and modern agri- 
cultural horse-trots into one, you would have some idea of 
the October festival, with this difference : instead of horse- 
racing they have shooting, and from morning to night not 
less than looo shots an hour are fired at targets. 

Near this festival ground stands a magnificent bronze statue 
of Bavaria, a female figure sixty-nine feet in height. It is a 
massive and imposing piece of bronze work. But we have 
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not time nor space to speak of the numerous other statues 
and works of art in that interesting city, nor of its old and 
modern palaces, churches, and quaint buildings and streets. 

While in Munich we had the pleasure of listening to two 
concerts, conducted by the composer Gung'l. They were 
given in a beer cafe, in the fashionable quarter of the city, 
known as Englishers' Cafd. The orchestra numbered 
about twenty performers. The programme each evening 
contained twelve numbers, five of which were Gung'l's com- 
positions. He directs, most of the time, without any music 
before him, playing a violin in his own selections, and in 
many of the others. He plays with much strength, and is 
an animated director. A front view of his face reminds 
one of the next Republican governor of New Hampshire, — 
Gen. Natt Head. He has a pleasant, jolly face, and evi- 
dently takes life easy. Apparently he is a man fifty-five 
years of age or more, and is popular in Munich, judging 
from the manner in which his music was received. 

Turning from gay to grave subjects, we would say that 
Munich has two of the most beautiful cemeteries to be found 
in Germany. They are quite close to the city, and sur- 
rounded by high walls. The lots are not spacious, but they 
are adorned with considerable taste, and marble busts of 
eminent men are quite common. The graves and monu- 
ments are decorated with wreaths of natural flowers, with 
but few bead trinkets. 

We left Munich in a rain-storm, which must have inter- 
fered with the closing day of the festival, and rode for nearly 
thirteen hours through an uninteresting country, reUeved* 
only by groups of women and children digging potatoes, 
and old men plowing and harrowing ground. Later in the 
day we ran out of the rain, and were at last set down in the 
pleasant city of Leipsic, one of the most interesting places 
in Germany. Could Napoleon revisit the scene of his de- 
feat, sixty-five years ago, he would find the city much 
changed, with really but little he could recognize. The 
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walls surrounding the place, and which he defended in vain, 
have been removed, and a fine promenade built upon their 
site. The city has extended outside, and is increasing 
yearly in buildings and in population, the latter, at present, 
numbering more than 150,000. The city will always pos- 
sess great historic interest, not only from the defeat of Na- 
poleon, but from the literary and musical celebrities who 
have resided in it. On one of the finest streets stands a 
substantial four-story house, in which Mendelssohn died. 
In a court in the old part of the town is a house in which 
Goethe was once a student ; and not far from that is the 
famous " Auerbach's Keller," or cellar, which the jolly stu- 
dent used to visit evenings, and which is the scene of some 
of Faust's transactions. The cellar has two apartments, an 
upper and a lower one, and both are beer-rooms now, as 
they were in Goethe's days. The walls are adorned with 
paintings, illustrative of scenes in Faust, and in the lower 
cellar is the beer-cask which it is said moved up out of the 
cellar so easily when Dr. Faust rode upon it. It is certain 
that Goethe met artists and friends in this cellar, and passed 
many evenings here when a student in Leipsic ; and it is 
also certain that it is the oldest tavern in Leipsic, dating 
back more than 300 years. It is one of the sights of the 
city, which all lovers of Goethe should visit. An interest- 
ing history of the cellar is sold for a "quarter," which shows 
that Mammon and Immortality go hand in hand in that 
beer-cellar. 

In a suburb of the city stands a unique house, almost as 
* famous as the cellar, and certainly as interesting, from its 
having been the home of Schiller one summer, and in which 
he wrote his Ode to Joy. It is a small story-and-a-half 
house ; and the table on which he wrote is in the small 
chamber fronting the street, and lighted with two small 
windows. The table is of rude workmanship, and every- 
thing about the finish of the room is cheap and primitive, 
and certainly not suggestive of joy to any one." In the room 
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are pictures of Schiller, and some of his books. Adjoining 
this room is a very small attic-chamber, which was his bed- 
room. Down-stairs, in the front room, was his salon, or 
where he received his friends. A book-case contains cop- 
ies of his works and translations ; and the walls are adorned 
with pictures of Schiller, and his mother, wife, and daughter. 
There is a quaintness about the house that seems to be in 
keeping with the idea that it was inhabited by such a man 
as Schiller, whom many cities in Germany have recently' 
been honoring with statues of brass and marble. His life 
was in marked contrast with Goethe's. 

Leipsic has a museum and a theatre, which are objects 
of interest. The former is not large, but has a fine col- 
lection of engravings, well arranged, and some good paint- 
ings, one of the best being " Napoleon at Fontainebleau," 
and the best picture of that man of destiny ever made. 
France possesses no such picture of him. There is im- 
pressive strength and character in it, and altogether it is 
a marvellous portrait. The modern school of German ar- 
tists is represented in the collection. The theatre is one of 
the best in Germany, and in it operas are given with much 
frequency. Leipsic is a musical city, and has been noted 
as such for a long time. Its conservatory of music has a 
wide reputation, and many American students find their way 
there who would much better have remained at home, so far 
as thorough instruction is concerned. The conservatory is 
said to be too largely attended for the pupils to receive the 
attention which they pay for and ought to receive, and it is 
expensive living in Leipsic. Probably Boston can furnish 
equally good musical instruction, and for less money. There 
is humbug in musical matters as well as other things, and 
Germany is not free from it. 

We attended a concert one evening in Gewandhauses's 
hall, which is the popular concert hall of Leipsic, as Music 
hall is of Boston. There can be heard one of the best or- 
chestras in Germany, composed of about sixty performers. 
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They render classical music altogether, and attract good 
audiences, but not so large 4s Theodore Thomas's orches- 
tra in Boston, and the concert was not so pleasing as his. 
This may be musical heresy, but we stand by it. The hall 
will seat only about 800 people, and notwithstanding it was 
built under the direction of Mendelssohn, it has no more 
ventilation than a cast-iron stove oven. Were a person 
compelled to sit through a series of concerts there, he 
should take out a life policy at once. We have great ad- 
miration for Mendelssohn's music, but none for his ideas of 
ventilation, if this hall is the result of them. They have a 
fashion in Germany of beginning evening entertainments at 
an early hour, opening the doors at six, and commencing 
from half past six to seven o'clock, thus bringing them to 
'a close by nine o'clock. Theatres close by ten o'clock. 

While upon musical matters, we will speak of a Yankee 
enterprise which we found in a suburb of Leipsic, not far 
from the house occupied by Schiller, and that is the " fiddle 
factory" of John F. Stratton & Co., of New York city. Mr. 
Stratton is one of the Stratton family of singers that used 
to travel through New England more than thirty years ago, 
and is a native of Swanzey, N. H. The high price of labor 
and competition in business at home induced him to start a 
manufactory here ten years ago, and when in full operation 
he turns out 200 violins a day. His factory is a four story 
brick building, in which he employs 100 girls, and the 
machinery, of his own invention, is operated by steam. 
There is perfect system in the work, from the rough wood 
at one end of the factory to the completed violin at the 
other end, ready for shipment to New York ; for there is 
where nearly all of them find a market. All grades of vio- 
lins are made, and such perfect imitations of old instru- 
ments as to deceive the musically elect experts. He also 
makes .some brass instruments, but does not consider that 
branch of the trade profitable. Mr. Stratton is a jolly speci- 
men of a New England born business man, in the prime of 
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life, and evidently knows his business, root and branch, and 
prospers in it. 

While in Leipsic we had the pleasure of meeting our 
American consul, John H. Stewart, Esq., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who has been located there for eight years, and proved him- 
self a most acceptable and efficient representative of our 
government. The climate of northern Germany does not 
agree with him, and he would much prefer a warmer one ; 
but desirable consulates are often filled with that class of 
people of whom Jefferson said, *' Few die and none resign," 
at least until invited to do so by an administration that has 
friends to reward. We are under obligations to Consul 
Stewart for many courtesies extended to us, that rendered 
our stay in Leipsic exceedingly pleasant. 

Two hours* ride from Leipsic brought us to this historic 
town, which has seen its best days, and, but for Martin 
Luther and Melanchthon, would soon be forgotten by the 
mass of mankind. It is a small town territorially, and fif- 
teen minutes will take one through its principal street, at 
each end of which is situated one of the two most historic 
buildings in it. Entering the town from the railway station, 
we come to a building on the left, within which is the room 
once occupied by the stalwart old reformer when he was a 
professor in the University here. The massive table on 
which he wrote is shown, and a primitive seat near it, which 
indicates that carpenters in Luther's day had more regard 
for strength than for art in their work. A huge stove in one 
corner of the room is ornamented with Scriptural scenes in 
porcelain, said to have been designed by Luther ; but the 
story is a little "fishy," to say the least. The adjoining 
room was his living one, and among other articles in a sort 
of cupboard is shown his beer mug, which bears the marks 
of usage. The autograph of Peter the Great is also shown. 
In the chapel is the pulpit from which Luther used to 
preach, but it is not an imposing piece of architecture. 
There are several pictures of him and of the royal family 
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of the kingdom. At the other end of the town is the old 
church on which he nailed his theses ; but the door was de- 
stroyed by the French army, and a bronze door, on the out- 
side of which are cast the theses, is now substituted. The 
church has been modernized inside, and is used for service 
on Sundays. Two small trap-doors in the floor reveal the 
tombs of Luther and Melanchthon. The church also has 
some fine bronzes, made in Nuremburg, of a Scriptural char- 
acter. Another church in the centre of the town has pic- 
tures and bronzes of Luther's time, and it is claimed that 
he used to preach in it. In the market-place is a fine 
bronze statue of Luther, and another of Melanchthon. 
Luther is represented as a broad-faced German, with im- 
mense power and force in his face, and so all the best 
portraits represent him. He was a muscular Christian, and 
as fixed as the everlasting hills in his opinions, or there is 
nothing in physiognomy. Just outside the fortifications of 
the town is a noble oak tree, enclosed by a railing, which 
marks the spot where Luther burned the papal bull of excom- 
munication in 1520. These constitute about all there is of. 
interest in Wittenberg to-day. We saw a service in the old 
church, in which five boys, six girls, and one priest par- 
ticipated, and also heard part of a rehearsal, by a choir of 
soldiers, of a mass to be sung there on Sunday. There 
were candles and crucifixes in the church, and the question 
naturally arose, In what did Luther's reformed religion con- 
sist ? Either this old Wittenberg church does not represent 
it, or the popular notion of Luther's work is not correct. 
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The German Capital — The Museums — The Royal Palace — 
Frederick the Great and Humboldt — The Emperor and His 
Minister — The German Parliament — Other Matters. 

Berlin, October 19, 1878. 

HIS German capitial is a very beautiful city, and in 
some respects excels every other on the Continent. 
It is not an old place, as they reckon age in the Old 
World, — dating back only a little more than 600 years, — 
but it has grown in the past century to become a city of 
more than 1,000,000 population, and one of the great cen- 
tres of finance and politics in Europe. In one sense, it is 
the creation of Frederick the Great, who gave it its real 
start, and a place in history. There is nothing attractive in 
its location ; in fact, it is in the midst of an immense sand 
plain, with poor water commupication, but it has the most 
spacious streets and government buildings and grounds of 
any city we have yet seen. The famous " Unter den Lin- 
den" is all that it has been claimed to be, except the trees. 
They are not beautiful, in form or in foliage, at this sea- 
son of the year. At one end of this street is the Branden- 
burg gate, surmounted with the bronze chariot of victory, 
which the French carried off in 1806, but restored a few 
years later. Near the other end, a mile away, is the bronze 
statue of Frederick the Great, a magnificent work of art, 
and without its equal in Europe in the line of monuments. 
The pedestal is in three sections, the lower one containing 
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more than twenty life-size figures of distinguished men, and 
four equestrian statues of generals, at the corners ; the 
second has eight reliefs, representing scenes in the life of 
Frederick ; the third has corner figures of Moderation, Jus- 
tice, Wisdom, and Strength ; and above all is the impres- 
sive figure of the Great Elector, on a horse equally im- 
pressive. It is a masterly piece of art, worth going a long 
distance to see. It was erected in 185 1, and its designer, 
Ranch, died six years later. Opposite the statue, on the 
right, is the palace of Emperor William, and on the left, the 
Academy and University. Near by is the Opera House 
(built by Frederick the Great), the Palace of the Crown 
Prince, Arsenal, Academy of Architecture, Royal Palace, 
Old and New Museums, National Art Gallery, etc. It is 
the court end of the street, and within an eighth of a mile 
can be seen eight bronze statues, ten marble ones, and more 
than fifty clay figures on government buildings, all of more 
or less merit. The clay figures on the buildings, however, 
are so dingy as to attract but little attention from passers 
by. The city is rich in statues of all kinds, and especially 
in war monuments. Just outside the Brandenburg gate, in 
Konigs-platz (as large as the Place de la Concorde in Paris, 
and more beautiful), is a monument commemorative of the 
German success in the Franco-Prussian war of '70 and '71. 
It is a massive column, with a combination of bronze bas- 
reliefs and mosaic war scenes, and surmounted with a colos- 
sal figure of Victory, in bronze, forty-two feet high. The 
base of the monument is red granite ; its total height, 
190 feet. The face of Victory is not impressive, lacking 
strength ; otherwise the monument is imposing. Near this 
monument is the residence of Count Moltke, the war min- 
ister of Germany; and on the opposite side of the platz 
from his residence is the most beautiful park, near to a 
city, that we have seen on this continent. It is known as 
"Thiergarten," and is two miles long by half a mile wide. 
It has some fine old trees, and a beautiful marble statue 
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of William III. At its westerly end is the Zoological 
garden, very finely arranged, and a popular place of resort 
for all classes of citizens : there are numerous beer-gardens 
around it. 

The museums are the centre of the art collections of 
Berlin, and are systematically arranged for observation and 
study. The pictures, as a whole, are inferior to those of 
Munich and Dresden ; but time and the government may 
make them superior by removing the best from those places 
to Berlin. The government is omnipotent in art matters, 
as in everything else. Neither does Berlin boast of ancient 
or interesting churches, most of them being quite modern. 
It has an imposing town hall, however, the finest on the 
Continent, ornamented with reliefs, by several artists, rep- 
resenting scenes in German life, some of them exceedingly 
interesting. 

We embraced the opportunity of visiting the Royal Pal- 
ace, the palace of Emperor William, and the royal stables, 
one day, and were well repaid for our time. We have not a 
weakness for royal residences, and it took some arguing to 
induce us to accept the services of a guide for such a visit. 
We yielded, and the guide did his duty as well as such 
loquacious nuisances usually do, abroad or at home. The 
Royal Palace abounds in portraits of the royal families of 
Germany for two centuries, and the most interesting of 
these are Frederick the Great, his father, and later descend- 
ants. We will not attempt to describe the numerous rooms, 
the most noted of which are the White Saloon and the Pic- 
ture gallery. The chapel is the most interesting portion of 
the palace, recently fitted up, however, and is the scene of 
royal worship occasionally. The court have chairs arranged 
near the altar, and the plebeians take the back seats. The 
chairs are all upholstered uniformly, and are very comforta- 
ble for saints or sinners. The palace contains numerous 
presents of various kinds, from the royal families of other 
nations, and all valuable in a commercial sense. Everything 
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is kept in complete order about the palace, and the waxed 
floors are not allowed to be profaned with the tread of sole- 
leather, all visitors being required to encase their feet in 
mammoth cloth slippers when entering the rooms, and to 
kick them into a corner of the last room when the tour is 
completed. 

In a street near the palace are the Royal Stables, which 
few people visit There are kept one hundred and fifty 
horses, for carriage and saddle use ; and a fine-looking lot of 
animals they are, well fed and groomed. The name and 
age of each horse are given on a sort of placard over the 
stall, and one man takes care of two horses. Most of the 
carriage-horses are black, and the saddle-horses are bay. 
These are exercised by the grooms as often as required, the 
carriage-horses in wagons for that special purpose, and the 
saddle-horses by riders in jockey suits, either in the Park, 
or in a building for riding purposes. The state carriages 
are elaborately ornamented, and drawn by four and six 
horses. There are about a dozen of them, of various styles, 
for different occasions, and a few clumsy sleighs, rarely 
used ; for Berlin has but little good sleighing, although 
more than 600 miles north of Concord in latitude. The 
harnesses are rather clumsy, but the saddles have quite 
an American look. The stables are of brick, and seem to be 
conveniently arranged, as are also the carriage, harness, and 
saddle rooms. In a double stall, at one end of the stable, is 
the tall bay horse on which Emperor William was seated, 
in the familiar battle scene on exhibition at the Philadelphia 
centennial, and common in every engraving of him as an 
equestrian. The horse is seventeen years old, and noble 
looking. 

The palace of the Emperor, in which he lives when at 
Berlin, is not an imposing structure outside, but is elegantly 
and tastefully fitted up inside, as we have come to regard 
royal taste, Which, by the way, is not always good taste. We 
were shown the library, audience, and working rooms of the 
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Emperor and the Empress. It was in his working room that 
the Emperor slept and lived after the attempted assassina- 
tion last summer, until hiS' wound was healed sufficiently for 
him to go to Baden-Baden and Wiesbaden. All the coun- 
cils of his ministers were held in that room, around a table 
in the centre. The working room of the Empress is very 
much crowded with furniture, pictures, and statuary, and 
would disturb a good Yankee housewife by its confusion. 
Many of the articles in all the rooms are presents. The 
library of the Emperor is his real working room, having a 
writing table and all needed books for reference. The din- 
ing-room is handsomely fitted up, and is used on Christmas 
day for a family dinner, and for the entertainment of the 
children connected with the royal family. 

Adjoining the palace is the Royal Library, a large and 
valuable one, particularly rich in manuscripts, and in speci- 
mens of early printing. There can be seen the first Bible 
printed by Gutenberg, on parchment, in 1450, and also a 
copy of the first book he printed. These are^ preserved in 
glass cases, protected with white silk curtains. The print- 
ing that is exposed to view is very good. There, also, is Lu- 
ther's Bible, in manuscript, and many other interesting man- 
uscripts, of which we have not space to write. We were 
not fortunate enough to see the library and collections of 
the University, which are mainly for the use of the students 
in the several departments, who number about 3,000 in the 
catalogue. Of honest working students there is a much 
less number. There is considerable humbug about students 
in Germany, the faculty having no special supervision over 
them ; and many of them do no studying at all, holding 
no rank in the University. Others improve the fine oppor- 
tunities afforded here, and make a good record for them- 
selves. Human nature is the same the world over; and 
there is no royal road to learning short of honest work and 
persistent toil, with good brains in healthy bodies. 

Two men have lived in Berlin who would make any city 
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famous — Frederick the Great and Friedrich Heinrich Alex- 
ander von Humboldt ; and neither of them is buried here. 
The ashes of the farmer rest under the pulpit of the "Gar- 
nison Kirche," or church at Potsdam, founded by Freder- 
ick's father, and a town in which the great Frederick spent 
most of his time. Humboldt died here, but is buried by the 
side of his brother William, in the old family park at Tigel, 
nine miles out of the city. In a plain two-story house, in a 
once quiet part of the town — No. 67 Oranienburger Strass — 
Humboldt lived, from 1842 to 1859. There is a double door 
at one end of the building, six moderate sized windows on 
the lower story, and seven in the upper. There the great 
man spent the last years of his life, in that simplicity of 
habits which ever characterized him. When he died, Ger- 
many mourned; and to-day no name is more reverently 
spoken by intelligent Germans than that of Humboldt. His 
features are preserved upon canvas, and in bronze and mar- 
ble, in all the art centres of the country, for succeeding gen- 
erations to look upon, until the marble and the bronze crum- 
ble away, and the recollections of the great and good of 
earth die out of memory. 

Berlin has possessed many eminent men, who have hon- 
ored the city and nation in all the walks of life ; nor is it 
without eminent men to-day. Emperor William and Bis- 
marck have brought Germany into a unity of strength that 
is the pride of every German ; and the Emperor is idolized 
by his people. He is hale and hearty for a man well along 
in the eighties, and may live many years yet. Bismarck 
feels the defeat of tTie last election, but sagaciously urges 
unity of action for the Fatherland, rather than imperiously 
demand it, as he formerly did. There is an impression that 
his power is waning with the public ; but he is a man of 
surprising resources, and it is not safe to make any predic- 
tions concerning him. He has taken part in the debates on 
the Socialist bill in the Reichstag, but has been compelled 
to yield to material modifications of the bill. We listened 
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to half a dozen speeches on the bill one day, in the Reich- 
stag ; and, considering that our stock of German is nearly 
limited to "nix" and "yaw," our readers can guess how 
much wiser we came out of the hall than when we entered. 
It was one of the sights of Berlin, however, and not to be 
omitted, of course. 

The assembly hall is not elegant, inside or outside, and 
reminds us somewhat of the Massachusetts representatives* 
hall, having seats for about 400 persons, and galleries for 
reporters, foreign ministers, and the public, who are only 
admitted by ticket. It was a cloudy day, and the report- 
ers resorted to candles early in the afternoon. There was 
a large- attendance of spectators, and much interest is felt 
in the bill. It is difficult for Americans wholly to under- 
stand the precise nature of the Socialist bill. As near as 
we can get at the root of the matter, the Socialists of Ger- 
many demand that workingmen should have voice in deter- 
mining the policy of the government ; and as Bismarck 
defines them, they are opposed to the existing order of so- 
ciety. Probably, if an attempt had not been made by a 
lunatic, or a drunken person of "blue blood," to assassinate 
the Emperor, we never should have heard of the Socialist 
bill, and matters would have moved on in the old way. The 
bill was so imperious, however, that it aroused strong oppo- 
sition from level-headed men who love Germany as well as 
Bismarck does ; so it was essentially modified, and in this form 
will pass. What the effect will be will depend on the wis 
dom of the government and the people. There is no doubt 
that the Socialists are very strong in some sections of Ger- 
many; but in America we should not be troubled about 
them any more than about the Greenbackers, who have had 
their day. 

Berlin is a wealthy city, and very fine in many respects. 

It has its share of poverty, also, and there are scenes which 

an American finds difficult to harmonize with such a place. 

To see a woman and a dog attached to a milk or vegetable 
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cart, in the streets of one of the greatest capitals of Europe, 
to earn the rations of the finely-dressed officer or soldier 
who walks the same streets, is not a pleasant sight to any 
one who believes in the genuine republicanism of the 
Golden Rule. All the nations of Europe live in a state 
of constant distrust of each other, and support enormous 
armies that produce nothing. This city alone has a garri- 
son of nearly 30,000 soldiers, and splendidly drilled soldiers 
they are. The difference between them and French soldiers 
is very marked, and in favor of the Germans. One sees 
military everywhere until he almost sickens of it. 

Theatres, operas, and concerts abound here, and some of 
them are the best to be found in Germany. It is a gay city 
at all times, and especially so in the fall and winter ; but it 
has more solidity than Paris, even in its pleasures, and will 
long hold its place among the foremost of European capi- 
tals. 
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Potsdam — Frederick the Great's Chateau — The Anti-Socialist 
Bill — Dresden — Wagner's ** Tannhauser" — Picture Gallery 
— SiSTiNE Madonna— Library — Ancient Printing — The Green 
Vault — Statues — The October Fair — Prague — An Ancient 
Bridge — Bohemian ** Counts." 

Prague, October 25, 1878. 

HILE making head-quarters at Berlin, we went to 
Potsdam for the best part of a day, a place which all 
visitors to the German capital should see. For a cen- 
tury and a half it has been the residence of the royal fami- 
lies of Germany during the summer season, and Frederick 
the Great spent much of his time there. There are several 
chateaus, with extensive parks .and gardens, laid out with 
much taste, and kept in an inviting condition. The orangery 
connected with the garden of the chateau, erected by Fred- 
erick the Great at Sans Souci, is a large building, filled with 
orange-trees in boxes, and shrubbery and plants, which adorn 
the grounds during the summer season. In the winter it is 
an immense hot-house, and men, women, and boys were 
busy housing the plants at the time of our visit. The chat- 
eau is a novel one in its plan, and only a story high.. For 
half a century after the death of Frederick it was neglected 
and unoccupied ; but it was restored by Frederick William 
IV, who died there in 186 1. It commands a beautiful view. 
In the garden is a fountain that rises 120 feet, and numer- 
ous statues, which indicate the good taste of the Fredericks. 
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The parks are very extensive, and the land was probably 
almost worthless when the Great Frederick located at Sans 
Souci. He was unable, ho\yever, to get possession of the 
windmill of the miller of Sans Souci ; and it still stands, 
and is owned by the miller's descendants. Potsdam is full 
of interest, and draws many visitors. It is a half hour's 
ride by rail from Berlin. A day's good riding by carriage 
is required to see all the sights, and a day of much pleasure 
it would be. It is quite as interesting as any part of Berlin. 

The day we left Berlin for Dresden, the Reichstag passed 
the Socialist bill, and Bismarck promises to enforce it. Un- 
less wisdom is used by the government, trouble may come 
from it. There is no freedom of the press in Germany to- 
day, and it remains to be seen how much freedom of speech 
will be allowed. It is to be remembered that the Emperor 
is an old man, that Bismarck is a heavy liver, and that their 
days at best cannot be long. What will follow, no one is 
able to predict. A German thinks and talks as inveterately 
as he smokes and drinks beer, and he will not take kindly 
to any measure that restrains those privileges. Bismarck is 
on the ebb tide of his power, and no man knows it better 
than he :* hence his catering to old opponents, and his ap- 
peals to all classes. There is an undercurrent of unrest in 
Germany, and with all the military strength of the nation, it 
has weak spots, and thorns in its side. 

Five hours' ride, through an uninteresting portion of the 
country, brought us to Dresden, the Saxon capital, and a 
city of 200,000 inhabitants. It is a beautiful town, and 
comparatively modern, most of it being the growth of this 
century. It is a famous musical and art centre, and has 
one of the best-arranged opera houses in Europe, or in the 
world, opened last spring. It is large, elegant in architect- 
ure, and conveniently arranged for the comfort of its pat- 
rons. We were fortunate in hearing Wagner's "Tann- 
hauser" given in it by a strong company, with a most 
excellent orchestra. The rendering in all its parts was 
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most satisfactory, and the Pilgrim chorus especially grand. 
There is no other city where Wagner's operas are given 
so finely as at Dresden, and he is now the great oper- 
atic master of Germany. There is not a beer-garden orches- 
tra in the country that does not play selections from his 
operas, nor scarcely a young man who does not whistle his 
airs upon the streets. The citizens have just cause to be 
proud of their opera house, and throng it nightly either for 
acting or for opera. 

Another great attraction of Dresden is its picture gallery, 
the finest north of the Alps, numbering nearly 3,CX)0 pict- 
ures. The great picture of the collection is Raphael's Sis- 
tine Madonna, engravings and photographs of which are 
sold in every picture-shop in the Old and New World, but 
which give one no adequate idea of it. It is a marvellous 
painting, in its expression and coloring. The face of the 
Madonna is beautifully sweet and womanly, which no copy 
of it ever reproduced. And so of the other figures, — the 
child and the cherubs, St. Barbara and St. Sixtus. The pict- 
ure is painted and photographed complete and in sections. 
Every picture-shop in Dresden has multitudes of them, but we 
could not find one that was satisfactory, after looking upon 
the picture itself, and never expect to. It was bought one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago for $45,000, and its val- 
ue is inestimable to-day. There are many other gems in the 
collection, together with a great deal of trash, as is usual in 
all the picture galleries we have seen. An immense amount 
of canvas has be;en spoiled by people who thought they 
were artists, and acres more of it is being spoiled every 
year. The Dresden gallery is well arranged by schools of 
artists, so that the interesting features of each can be read- 
ily seen. The Dutch and German schools are quite full of 
small pictures, and many of them are gems in their line. 
We confess to a liking ior genre subjects, and we have seen 
some by Teniers and Dow which we would not exchange 
for an acre of Rubens*s "Garden of Love" and "Last Judg- 
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ment." The collection of engravings is large and valuable, 
numbering some 300,000, beginning with some of the earliest 
German masters, and brought down to the present time. 
It is exceedingly interesting to trace the development in the 
art of engraving from generation to generation in the sev- 
eral countries. 

The library has about 500,000 volumes, and is one of the 
most spaciously arranged we have seen. It has thousands 
of specimens of early printing and valuable manuscripts. 
These are carefully kept under glass, but are fully explained 
by the enthusiastic old book-worm who acts as cicerone in 
taking visitors through the library. American books make 
quite a display in one department, and our guide seemed 
pleased to show us Frank Moore's " History of the Rebel- 
lion" as one of the marvels of the New World, together 
with Col ton's large atlas. We lingered long over the early 
specimens of printing, which were exceedingly good ; and 
we almost coveted one to show to some of our typograph- 
ical friends. If figures could lie, we should be inclined to 
doubt, sometimes, whether the handsomely printed Bibles, 
claimed to be Gutenburg's, really were printed on his press, 
which resembled somewhat an old-fashioned cheese-press. 
Since we have seen 300-year-old fiddles in process of man- 
ufacture to supply the market, our faith in figures is begin- 
ning to waver, even when we read them on printed parch- 
ments. Since examining some of the old specimens of 
typography and the cuts in them, we have had no difficulty 
in tracing the origin of the artistic embellishments of the 
old New England Primer, from "In Adam's fall" to "Zac- 
cheus he did climb a tree." 

The old palace at Dresden contains a valuable collection 
of curiosities, rare works of art, and jewels, in what is known 
as the " Green Vault." It is claimed to be one of the most 
valuable collections of precious stones in the world, of no 
earthly use but to be looked at. It is a dangerous place for 
ladies to visit who admire diamonds, unless they are willing 
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to break one of the Ten Commandments. The vault is 
carefully guarded by policemen and soldiers, and all the 
most valuable articles are securely displayed under glass 
and beyond reach. There are some very fine specimens of 
ivory carving, and some delicate workmanship in silver and 
gold. The Green Vault is one of the sights of Dresden, 
which no visitor is expected to miss. The palace is not an 
attractive building in its architecture, nor is the Court 
Church, near it, any more so. The latter is a large struct- 
ure, with numerous statues of saints in sandstone on the 
exterior, and one or two good pictures inside. The music 
of this church is celebrated, and is rendered by a large choir 
of boys and men, aided by a very fine organ and an orches- 
tra from the opera house. The forenoon service attracts many 
to hear the music ; and it is a novel sight to see the throng 
going in and coming out, all through the service, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the beadle to keep them in order. 

Like all other German cities and important towns, Dresden 
has a large garrison of soldiers, and a good military band, 
which plays in different parts of the city at noon, almost 
daily, drawing crowds of listeners from the laboring classes, 
who have a rest from twelve to one o'clock, for beer and 
bread and the universal smoke : to see a German who does 
not smoke is a rare sight. All the bands we have heard 
give selections from the best composers, and a variety of 
music. The members of these bands are paid but little by 
the government, and eke out their existence by playing 
evenings at beer-houses or theatres for a small sum beyond 
beer and supper. 

The situation of Dresden is much more charming than 
that of Berlin. It has a beautiful terrace promenade 
above the Elbe river, that affords an extensive view of the 
river and town. A stone bridge of sixteen arches, nearly 
1,400 feet long, built a century and a half ago, connects the 
two parts of the town, and has historic interest from the 
fact that the French marshal, Davoust, in 1813, blew up a 
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portion of it to cover his retreat. There are two other iron 
bridges, for rail and carriage, across the river, the work of 
German mechanics and engineers ; and fine bridges they 
are. The city has several statues in stone and bronze, but 
none very remarkable as works of art. A bronze statue 
of Weber, the musical composer, stands near the new opera 
house : the others are of Saxon rulers. Most of the statues 
of musical composers seen in German towns have been 
erected in the past twenty years. 

While in Dresden we encountered the October fair, the 
same we saw in Leipsic a fortnight before. This is a curi- 
ous affair, and dates back for centuries to a time when com- 
munication was difficult between town and town, and when 
country people and traders used to come to the fair to stock 
up with necessary articles for the season, and a great trade 
was done. The railroad facilities are such now that it. is 
no longer the affair it was, having lost its interest. It is 
a novel sight, however, to see the streets and market-places, 
for a number of miles in length, covered in a day with thou- 
sands of boxes and board booths, on and in which every 
conceivable article is offered for sale at low prices. With 
a good trade apparently, at the close of the fair there seem 
to be as many goods as when it opened. In a single day or 
night they are all removed, and the streets resume their 
wonted appearance. One street will be devoted to dry- 
goods, boots, and slippers, and others to hats, clothing, 
earthern ware, jugs and mugs, crockery, leather, toys, wil- 
low baskets, wooden ware, old junk, and eatables. At Leip- 
sic it lasted a month ; at Dresden, three days. It is a 
roving wholesale and retail fair, with women and girls as 
salesmen. How they pay expenses is past comprehension. 

Painting on porcelain is a great branch of art in Dresden. 
Such is the skill of some of the artists, that they make 
homely people handsome — on porcelain. The elegant shop 
windows are full of specimens. There are also extensive 
china manufactories in the suburbs of the city, which is a 
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busy, thriving place. We met at our hotel an Englishman 
who is the inventor and proprietor of a glass railroad tie 
which he thinks will eventually supersede all others in use, 
as it is afforded at the same price. He has patented it in 
America, and intends to introduce it there. We saw no 
specimens of it, but mention it as one of the many uses to 
which glass is now being put. 

Six hours' ride by an express train brought us from Dres- 
den to Prague. The scenery for much of the way is quite 
picturesque, the road winding through the valley of the Elbe 
for many miles, and giving a fine view of Saxon Switzerland 
and the sandstone cliffs of the river. The appearance of the 
cliffs reminded us of the sandstone formations of the Rocky 
Mountains, seen in crossing the continent. The wooded 
hills, with a mixture of autumn foliage and evergreen, were 
very pretty. 

Prague is an old city, and the ancient capital of Bohemia, 
with some 200,CXX5 inhabitants. It occupies both sides of 
the Moldau river, which is crossed by several long bridges, 
the oldest one being the " Carlsbriicke," more than i,6oo 
feet long, and built of stone, between three and five centu- 
ries ago. It has defensive towers at each end, and numerous 
statues of saints on its sides, among which is one in bronze 
of St. John Nepomuc, the patron saint of Bohemia, who, 
it is said, was thrown from the bridge into the river, in 1383, 
for refusing to betray the confessional secret of the wife of 
Emperor Wenzel. A marble slab marks the spot where he 
was thrown over. 

The bridge and the town recall many bloody historic 
events connected with religious wars. It was once a strong- 
hold of Protestantism, in the days of Huss and Jerome ; but 
a battle on the "White Hill,'* a short distance from the city, 
between the Protestant and Roman Catholic forces, in No- 
vember, 1620, in which the former were defeated, ended the 
rule of Protestantism, and it has ever since been a strong 
Catholic city. Huss was a professor in the Prague Univer- 
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sity, the oldest in the country, and now in successful opera- 
tion, with 2,000 students in all its departments. He was 
burned at the stake in 1415, at Constance, and his ashes cast 
into the Rhine, as also were those of his associate, Jerome, 
in 14 1 6. For two centuries there were incessant struggles at 
Prague between the professed followers of the Prince of Peace 
for the supremacy of their special religious tenets, and the 
conflict ended on the side with the strongest forces and best 
generalship. Readers curious in the history of religious 
wars will find much of interest in the historic associations of 
Prague ; but as we have no taste which leads us in that direction, 
we must be excused from dwelling more at length upon them. 
The University of Prague, the oldest in Germany, was 
founded in 1348 by Charles IV, and on its five hundredth 
anniversary a handsome bronze statue of its founder was 
erected near the bridge tower of Carlsbriicke, on the oldest 
side of the town, and near the University. There are sev- 
eral other statues and columns in the city, but none of spe- 
cial interest except the Radetzky monument, erected by the 
Bohemian Art Union. The city abounds in palaces ; and 
Bohemian "counts" are as thick as blackberries, but not half 
as useful. They spend their winters in the city, and their 
summers at fashionable places of resort, or at country-seats. 
They are a nuisance to the country, as a class, and help to 
keep it poor. The masses of the people toil hard, and live 
constantly pinched, while the counts produce nothing and 
spend all they can get. Some of them are coming to grief; 
and it will be a happy day for Bohemia, and the rest of con- 
tinental Europe, when the race of them is as dead as Julius 
Caesar. The Jews have separate quarters in the city. One 
of their synagogues, Altneuschule, is claimed by tradition 
to have been founded by the first fugitive from Jerusalem 
after its destruction. The present building dates from the 
thirteenth century. The city has some beautiful modern 
streets, and large hospitals for all classes of unfortunate 
people. It is a very interesting place. 
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Vienna, October 30, 1878. 

HE elements have been against us in this city, for it 
has rained fully one half of our stay here of nearly five 
days ; but we have made the best of it, and seen the 
Austrian capital in sunshine and in shadow. It is a won- 
derful city in some respects, and is justly entitled to rank 
among the great continental capitals of Europe. In our 
boyhood's days we were taught to locate it on the Danube 
river — "the beautiful blue Danube" of Strauss's waltz; but 
it requires a great stretch of the imagination to place it 
there, for it is actually upon the Danube canal, a southern 
arm of the river, muddy-colored and small, into which the 
Wien river (not a respectable brook at this time) enters. 
The two require some twenty-five bridges, fifteen of which 
are over the river. These are substantial structures of stone 
or iron, and some of them are decorated with statues. The 
city is a double or triple one, including the suburbs, which 
are under the city jurisdiction of police. These consist of 
the old city, once enclosed with a wall, which has been 
removed, and the space laid out in a beautiful street with 
several names, but commonly known as the Ringstrasse, and 
on which are situated some of the most beautiful buildings 
in Vienna; outside of the Ringstrasse are the more modern 
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and populous parts of the city, which extend to the city lines, 
or impost gates, and which are divided into nine sections, 
like the wards of an American city ; and outside of the 
lines, nearly twenty suburbs. The entire population must 
be nearly 1,000,000, of which number some 70,000 live in the 
old part of the city, which is also the most interesting part, 
with the buildings adjoining the Ringstrasse. It was an 
exceedingly fortunate thing for the older German and Aus- 
trian towns that they were walled once, for the removal of 
these walls now and the filling of the moats afford some of 
the most beautiful streets and building sites that it is possi- 
ble to have. The same is true of Paris. When walking 
these streets, which are from 150 to 200 feet wide, we 
always feel proud of the civilization and genius of the nine- 
teenth century, which have evolved so much of the beauti- 
ful from the work of the semi-barbarians of the Middle 
Ages. 

The impression a stranger gets of this place is, that it is 
laid out on a much larger scale than- it has capital to com- 
plete. The government buildings are immense structures, 
especially the barracks for the soldiers. These are brick 
buildings, three and four stories high, running around an 
entire square, perhaps twice as large as the state house 
park with the state house, with two courts inside for drilling 
soldiers. There are several of these barracks in the city. 
And then the imperial Burg or palace, a queer conglomeration 
of buildings and courts, covers a large space, to be measured 
only by acres ; and the new museums and other public 
buildings in process of erection, the numerous hospitals 
and medical institutions, the opera house and churches) all 
combine to make Vienna a very grand city, architecturally. 
But it has not corresponding wealth. It is not a rich city, 
though the government printing-presses turn out cart-loads 
of paper money daily. It ought to be the paradise of paper 
money maniacs, and if the Greenbackers of our country 
^ould be set down in Austria for one week, they would be 
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cured of their mania with a paper dollar worth ninety cents, 
and with less than fifty cents a day of that currency for 
laborers. We ought to be done at home with the folly of 
calling nothing something, and of transacting business on 
such capital. 

The result of the spread-out condition of Vienna is, that 
the larger streets never seem full, and the business of the 
place is in no way commensurate with the advantages for 
doing it. To be sure there are large and elegant stores 
and fine stocks of goods, but one never sees the activity 
and bustle of our larger American cities ; yet it is the cen- 
tre of Austrian trade, carried on mainly by the railroads 
converging here. And this reminds us of the depot facil- 
ities of Vienna, which are equal, if not superior, to those of 
any other European city. No pains nor expense is spared 
to make large stations, and the Concord Railroad Corpora- 
tion would be glad to avail itself of the apparently superflu- 
ous room in most of them to make a station at Concord 
equal to the demands of the business done there. The 
difference is, the railroads here are owned by government, 
and ten per cent, dividends are not paid to anybody. 

The hub of Vienna is the St. Stephen's cathedral, near 
the centre of the old city, and from it the streets diverge. 
It dates back about six hundred years. It is an odd-looking 
building, it having been " restored'* so much as to retain 
but little of its former look, and the work is still going on. 
It has an imposing tower, less than twenty years old : the 
old one had been taken down twice before. It is said to 
command a fine view of the city and of several battle-fields, 
including Wagram, near which we passed in coming here, 
by rail, from Prague. The Austrians do not make much of 
that battle-field, however, and France cannot transport it. 
The interior of the church has a great many statuettes and 
some pictures, but it is not so impressive as the outside. 
It is built of limestone, which is dirty and dingy. The 
churches of the city are not remarkable for elegance, either 
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inside or outside. Most of them are open daily for services. 
Like German cities, Vienna has numerous bronze equestrian 
statues of emperors and princes, and also statues of Schiller, 
Schubert, and Ressel, the inventor of the screw propeller, 
besides a large number of life-size statues, in planter, of 
eminent musicians and public men, which adorn new build- 
ings. The statues upon the Musical Society's building, 
called " Musikverein," are very fine, and are of Handel, Bach, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, and Schumann. The large hall in the building, in 
which the best concerts of Vienna are given, is a beautiful 
one, and elaborately decorated. Edward Strauss and his 
orchestra give concerts here Sunday evenings, in the winter 
season, and grand concerts are given by other ' artists on 
other evenings, perhaps once or twice a week. There are 
many other smaller rooms, for musical purposes and instruc- 
tion, in the building, and the library of the society numbers 
over 20,000 musical works ; it also has a collection of old 
instruments, portraits of composers, manuscripts, etc. By 
the stupidity of a half dozen policemen, we were cheated 
out of one of the Sunday concerts. They insisted that 
Strauss played at the Volksgarten (which he does in the 
summer season), and persisted in sending us there. How- 
ever, the evening was not lost, for we enjoyed half of an 
excellent concert given by the military band of the Royal 
Palace. Vienna policemen evidently do not read the 
newspapers. When it was too late, we could have directed 
them better. We have made a black score against them, 
for we would not stay in Vienna another week, even to hear 
Strauss. 

The city is a good musical centre, and military bands of 
from forty to fifty performers abound. They all play more 
or less of classical selections. At noon, every day in the 
week except Sunday, a band plays in one of the courts of 
the Burg, which is free to all who choose to go and enjoy it. 
We were one of 500 people who stood in a pouring rain one 
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, to hear the best band in Vienna render some very fine 
actions. They took the rain as composedly as did the 
ctators. Every band when marching through the streets 

its drum major, but we have seen no one who could fill 
:ie Pike's place. Vienna is also a great place for theatri- 
> and variety shows, but the bill-board attractions were 

suflScient to draw us out on rainy nights. The cafds of 
;nna are larger, if possible, than those of Paris, and very 
nerous. Every one who can afford a glass of beer and 
ce of bread seems to live in them, and they are full at 
tain hours of the day. They are of all grades in price, 
I the service corresponds to the price. It is quite a 
^el sight to enter one of them at the busiest hours, and 

a large part of the gentlemen reading newspapers, sip- 
g beer, and smoking. It is rare to see one who does 
; smoke. The cheaper class of cafes do not boast of 
le-cloths or napkins, and the beer is of an inferior qual- 
The real Vienna beer, as well as bread, is unsurpassed 
Europe. Next to beer, coffee is the universal beverage ; 
I it is no exaggeration to say that a large part of the 
innese people make their breakfast on a cup of coffee and 
mall piece of bread. From the fact that chicory facto- 
5 abound in the country, we draw the conclusion that the 
fee is not always Simon pure. 

Like all the European towns, the marketing is done in the 
eets, and, rain or shine, the market-women are on hand 
ly and late. For rainy days they have mammoth um- 
illas, eight to ten feet in diameter, which cover their stand 
space, and protect a portion of their truck from the rain, 
market square on a wet day has very much the appear- 
:e of a regiment in camp, when seen a short distance off. 
is surprising to see what an amount of exposure and hard 
rk market-women will endure here. Their faces are as 
)wn and weather-beaten as old tars, and they look as 
igh as oak-tanned sole-leather. Not complimentary, but 
le. 
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A mile or more from St. Stephen's church is an imperial 
chateau, called the Belvidere, in the upper building of which 
is located the picture gallery, antiquities, and other collec- 
tions. It is a beautiful place, and most of the rooms are 
well adapted to the display of the pictures, which are well 
arranged in schools. The gallery is a good one, but not 
equal to that at Dresden. The Italian and Dutch schools 
are quite full. In the latter are some exceedingly good 
portraits and genre pictures. Two portraits, of an old man 
and an old woman, by Balthasar Denner, are gems in their 
line, and very reriiarkable for their aged expression, even the 
fine wrinkles on their faces giving a counterfeit presentment 
of nature that it seems impossible to attain. One portion 
of the building is devoted to modern pictures, almost entire- 
ly by Austrian artists; and of these, two particularly pleased 
us, — a Christmas morning scene, in which some eight or teii 
children, with father and mother and grand-parents, figure ; 
and the other, a young market-girl buying berries of little 
children to take to market. There is a deal of human na- 
ture in both of the pictures, and they are well painted. 
They interpret themselves to every beholder, and in this 
respect are infinitely better than mythological subjects. 

There are several other collections of paintings in the 
city, but not large ones. The library we were not fortu- 
nate enough to see, but the government printing-oflSce we 
did visit. This is a large establishment, and prints every- 
thing the government requires, from blanks to paper money. 
The casting of type, stereotyping, and all departments of 
the printing art, are carried on in the building, a large sta- 
tionary engine furnishing the power. The presses are all 
of Austrian manufacture, and in some respects unlike any 
with which we are familiar. The composing-rooms are very 
dark, and gas has to be used all through the day in them. 
In the room where paper money is made no one is allowed 
to enter, but visitors can look through a window, very much 
as they do at the state-prison shops. Postage-stamps and 
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envelopes are also made there, the latter by machinery very 
much like that which was exhibited in the government build- 
ing at the Philadelphia centennial. Engraving is carried on 
in the establishment, the workmen, men and women, being 
numbered by hundreds, and, we were told, even by thou- 
sands, which, perhaps, is true, including paper-makers. 

The soldiers of Austria, judging from the specimens seen 
in Vienna, are not a mighty set of warriors, and do not com- 
pare favorably, in looks or in discipline, with the German 
soldiers. Some whole companies seem composed of boys 
less than twenty years of age, and very small in size. A 
few good-looking officers are to be seen on the streets and 
in the caf6s. There is a great variety of uniforms, but most 
of them are quite plain, and some decidedly homely. We 
did not see any large bodies of soldiers, but many compa- 
nies and guard squads all through the city, and our impres- 
sions were drawn from them. The chief occupation of a 
soldier on guard seems to be to watch for an officer passing 
within sight, either on foot or in a carriage, to whom he can 
present arms ; and that is done in an awkward manner, the 
gun being confined by a strap over the right shoulder, and 
hanging behind, instead of being supported by the hand and 
carried in front of the shoulder, as is common with the 
soldiers of other nations. The martial bearing of most of 
the regiments is not impressive, and is inferior, even, to 
that of the French soldiers. 

The Exposition buildings, reared for the Vienna show in 
1874, are still standing, a monument to the failure of that 
World's Exposition ; "for it was a most disastrous failure for 
Austria, costing a vast sum more than its receipts. It was 
no place for an Exposition, being too far inland for other 
nations to reach easily, and not on a great line of travel for 
pleasure-seekers. That nation will not attempt another 
Exposition very soon. 

Austria has some good lines of railway, and the govern- 
ment has been inclined to adopt the improvements of the 

9 
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age in the way of locomotion by rail. It builds its own en- 
gines and cars, and sticks to the European pattern of com- 
partments, and three classes. The cars are not so good as 
those on the German railways, but are generally better 
than on French railways. It will be a long time, however, 
before the Austrian Empire will be a great power compared 
with Germany, and we do not regard its future as very 
brilliant. So long as it can keep at peace with its neigh- 
bors, it will get along passably well. It cannot cope with 
some of the other European powers. 

Pleasing as Vienna is in some respects, it has its dark 
sides of human life. We have seen women carrying mor- 
tar and brick on their heads for masons at work on some 
of the fine blocks in process of erection, and shovelling dirt 
in the streets with men repairing gas-pipes and the streets. 
In fact, there is no menial employment in which they do 
not engage as a means of living, and very scanty living they 
get, at best. Beggars swarm around the church doors, old, 
crippled, and diseased ; and one sees many pinched and 
troubled faces in some quarters of the city, where the poorer 
classes most do congregate. There is no chance for such 
people to improve their condition if they would, and they 
can have but little ambition to try. The most hopeful thing 
is, that the children are required to go to school ; and this, 
in time, may make them long for something better than the 
life of the average Austrian plebeian. The people have 
been robbed for centuries by royalty, in various ways, and 
are devout believers in the divine right of their rulers. This 
is poor material of which to make a republic, and it will not 
be done at present in Austria. 



Trieste, November i, 1878. 

Our ride from Vienna (fifteen hours by express train) 
was tiresome and cheerless, made in a rain-and-snow-storm 
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part of the way. The railway winds through valleys be- 
tween mountains a large part of the way, and in a clear day 
the trip must be very pleasant. There is some skilful en- 
gineering on what is known as the "Semmering Railway," 
which runs in great curves a distance of twenty-five miles 
to get over a mountain. That portion of the road cost more 
than $7,000,000, and is regarded as the best work of its kind 
in Europe. There is some splendid masonry on the road, 
and much tunnelling. The views of the valley below are 
beautiful. Having heard much concerning the cave at 
Adelsberg, two hours from Trieste, we broke our jour- 
ney at that point, and were richly repaid. On alighting 
from the train, we found ourselves in the midst of a snow- 
storm. The next morning the ground was covered to the 
depth of three or four inches ; and all this within fifty miles 
of the blue Adriatic, and quite near the "balmy air" and 
"sunny skies" of Italy. Did n't we shudder, in anticipation 
of an Italian winter ! 

The stalactite cavern at Adelsberg is a wonderful sight. 
It is l^ess than a mile from the small village, and under the 
control of the government. Having obtained permission to 
visit the cavern, we were supplied with two guides and two 
candle-lighters. We entered the cavern almost directly from 
the highway, and found an excellent path so far as we trav- 
ersed it in two hours, the farthest point reached being a 
mile and a half. It requires seven hours to explore all 
the caverns, but the usual route takes in the best of the 
underground beauties. Soon after entering the cavern we 
descend sixty feet to the river Poik, which runs under the 
cavern, and reappears on the surface several miles away. 
From there we rise and pass through a series of galleries 
and grottos, the cathedral, the ball-room, the Belvider, and 
the small and great Mt. Calvary, each transcending the other 
in beauty, until we are lost in admiration, and language fails 
to express the splendors of that underground region. The 
remarkable feature is the great number of stalactites and 
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Stalagmites. In some places the stalactites resemble win- 
dow drapery and lace, very transparent, beautifully shaded in 
white and brown, while in others they are so resonant as to 
give musical sounds when touched with a cane. There are 
good representations of animals and various other objects 
in nature, and some of the most beautiful columns and pil- 
lars which it is possible for the imagination to conceive. 
The ball-room is 394 feet long and 100 feet high. On Whit- 
Monday a ball is given there, with a brilliant illumination, 
which is attended by thousands of people. The Franz- 
Joseph-Elisabeth grotto is nearly 700 feet long, 630 wide, 
and III high. The upper Mt. Calvary and the Belvider 
are the most beautiful parts of the cavern. To describe it 
fully would require several visits, and days of exploration. 
It was lighted by 400 candles on our visit, and the scene 
was one which we shall never forget. No American who 
comes to this place should fail to visit the Adelsberg cavern. 
Trieste is the great Austrian port, and is a conglomerate 
place, made up of all nationalities, and a variety of shipping 
such as one sees nowhere else in Eastern waters. It has a 
population of about '100,000, and its commerce is extensive. 
The population is mixed, with a preponderance of Italians. 
The harbor is a busy place, and has several good quays, or 
molos as they are called here, from which lines of steamers 
run regularly to all the Mediterranean ports, and sailing ves- 
sels to all the principal ports of the world. In a conspicuous 
place near the front of the harbor is, a statue, recently erect- 
ed, of the Emperor Maximilian, whom the Mexicans Mtould 
not continue as Emperor after the withdrawal of the French 
troops, and who was shot for treason, in June, 1867. It rep- 
resents him as a handsome man, and is a fine piece of work. 
In the suburbs of the town is the chateau of Miramar; for- 
merly the property of Maximilian, and which he left to go on 
a fool's errand in the interest of the European enemies of our 
American Union, who sought to aid the war of the Rebel- 
lion by establishing a monarchy in Mexico when we were 
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in the darkest days of our struggle for National supremacy. 
A melancholy interest will always attach to his name. Ac- 
complished, gifted, and connected with two of the reigning 
families of Europe, he yet allowed himself to be made a tool 
of by men of intrigue who lacked his courage, played his 
hand for a throne that rested only on French bayonets, lost 
it and his life, and left behind him a maniac widow. The 
benediction of priest and Pope upon his enterprise availed 
him nothing. It came to an inglorious end, and the verdict 
of loyal Americans is, " Served, it right." This is All Saints 
Day, and the churches have been crowded with men and 
women, rich and poor, high and low, in rags and in silks, 
kneeling on the church floors and even in the streets, while 
above them shone a warm sun in one of the bluest of Octo- 
ber skies, which is autumn's finest benediction. 
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From Trieste to Athens — Modern Athens and its Features- 
The Old City — Its Ruins — The Acropolis — Temples — The 
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Athens, November lo, 1878. 

F the voyage from Trieste to this place, or rather to 
Piraeus, which is the port for Athens, and five miles 
distant, we have little to record that would interest 
our readers. Suffice it to say, we embarked on an Austrian 
Lloyd steamer, just before noon, November 2d, in the midst 
of a terrific rain-storm which continued two days, and after 
five days, two of which were pleasant, landed at Piraeus. 
This time included a stop of four hours at Corfu, off the 
coast of Albania, and one of the Ionian islands, formerly 
occupied by an English garrison, and of twelve hours at 
Syra, a meeting-port for several lines of steamers, in the 
iEgean sea, ninety miles from Piraeus. Corfu, Syra, and 
Piraeus have no good harbors, nor any piers for vessels. 
All transfers of passengers and goods are made by boats, 
manned by as motley crews as the imagination can con- 
ceive. The route from Trieste leads down the Dalmatian 
and Albanian coast, through the Ionian islands, around the 
western and southern coast of Greece, and up a bay to 
Piraeus. The land is mostly of volcanic origin, and not at 
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all interesting, being destitute of verdure at all seasons. At 
Syra we changed steamers, taking a smaller one to Piraeus, 
while the larger one continued on to Constantinople, some 
thirty-six hours distant. The Austrian steamers are good 
vessels, but slow, not being allowed to run over ten miles an 
hour, and they rarely reach that speed. The portion of the 
voyage from Syra to Piraeus was rough and disagreeable, a 
high wind prevailing all the way. The harbor of Piraeus 
presented a lively sight, with French and English naval 
steamers, and many merchant vessels. We were not sorry 
to be set on shore speedily, and driven to this city, where 
we found excellent accommodations at the Hotel D'Angle- 
terre, a new house opened this year, and well patronized by 
Americans and Englishmen. 

Athens is one of the historic cities of the world ; but not 
a vestige of old Athens remains, save its ruins, which are 
intensely interesting. The Athens of to-day does not oc- 
cupy very much of the site of the ancient Athens of the 
days of Aristotle, Aristides, Plato, Socrates, and Demos- 
thenes, but is outside of the old city, and to the north of it. 
The city, as we now see it, is modern, and the creation of 
this century. In fact, the best part of it has come into 
existence in the last quarter of a century. This portion 
embraces some of the best buildings and streets, which 
would be creditable to any city. The majority of the 
streets, however, are narrow and dirty, and the houses and 
shops in them are not inviting. The market, which occu- 
pies the site of the old library of Hadrian's time (then a 
stone building 2,500 feet long by 360 wide, a few vestiges 
of which remain), is a curious sight. Board shanties cover 
the space, and in them are not only fruits and vegetables 
and all sorts of eatables, but various occupations are carried 
on there, like cobbling, tin working, etc. The market-ven- 
ders are men, dressed in a variety of costumes that would 
stock a modern costumer for a fancy dress party. The 
dressing of goats is done in the market, where the meat is 
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sold. Meat furnishes but a small part of the food of modern 
Athenians. Fruits and vegetables abound, and by far the 
best grapes we have seen in Europe are sold not only in 
the market, but are hawked about the streets in baskets 
transported by donkeys, for a very cheap price, perhaps two 
or three cents a pound. New lemons and poniegranates 
abound, and are cheap ; but bread, in huge brown loaves, 
seems to be the staff of life here, as elsewhere in Europe, 
for the mass of the laboring people, who live temperately 
f n m necessity.' 

The city is connected with Piraeus by a railroad and one 
or two travelled highways, and the two places are commonly 
reckoned as one, with a population of about 7o,cxx) persons. 
Some manufacturing is carried on by machinery, but the 
bulk is by hand labor, in the open air, even to the making 
of sewing silk, which is still conducted in the mpst primi- 
tive way. 

The University buildings are comparatively new, and 
quite, handsome. At present there are 1500 students in 
attendance at the University, which has a library of i5o,o<X) 
volumes, and a small museum. Near by the University is 
the elegant building intended to be a model of the old 
Parthenon as it was in its glory, the architecture being of 
the same style, but reduced in size. This is a gift of a pri- 
vate individual to the city, and has already been ten years 
in process of erection : five more will be required to com- 
plete it. Perhaps thousands of years hence it will be a 
ruined Parthenon, as the old temple of Parthenon on the 
Acropolis is to-day ; but we trust it will never become a ruin 
by such ruthless hands as did its prototype. At best it 
can but be a model of that grandly historic old art tem- 
ple, but it will help future visitors to realize the beauty of 
ancient Grecian. art. 

Let us walk for a time among the ruins of Athens, and 
see them as they are to-day. The Acropolis is the central 
point, a rocky hill to the south and south-west of modern 
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Athens, but close by the town, and reached by an easy 
walk. The hill is a sort of rough marble ledge or conglom- 
erate rock, three hundred feet above the city, and quite pre- 
cipitous upon the east and south sides. This was the cen- 
tre of ancient Athens. It commands a magnificent view of 
Athens, the adjacent country, and the sea, for many miles. 

. Within a mile of the Acropolis, on the east and west, and a 
half mile to the north and south, lie all the ruins of tem- 
ples and tombs which have thus far been located, and these 
are many. 

To the south-east of the Acropolis, and but a short walk 
from the King's palace and the best part of modern Athens, 
is the temple of Jupiter Olympus, the foundation walls of 
which are intact, and show the grand size of the temple. 
Fifteen of the large marble columns are standing, and one 
is in sections on the ground, having been blown down in a 
hurricane in 1852. This gives a good opportunity to study 
the ancient method of erecting massive pillars ; and modern 
marble carving and engineering can show no essential im- 
provement over the stone masonry of the ancients. This 
temple was built nearly 500 years before Christ, from mar- 
ble brought from quarries ten miles away ; and enough of 
one portal is standing, at the south-east, to show the archi- 
tecture of the immense structure. At the west end is 
Hadrian's gate, or the entrance from the city, of a different 
architecture, and not so imposing. The ground once cov- 
ered by the temple is now used daily for drilling soldiers. 

• A half mile or more from the temple, to the north-east, is 
the place where the Olympian games were played, 2,500 
years ago. This is a vast partly natural amphitheatre in 
the hills. The marble seats, that were in rows to the top 
of the hills, on two sides and one end, have nearly all been 
removed, but the terraces remain. A few specimens are 
left in the arena where the games were played, and the ter- 
races from which the seats were removed show the plan 
very well. The amphitheatre, it is estimated, would accom- 
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modate 100,000 persons. The gate from which the victors 
passed in triumphal procession was at the west end ; and 
the defeated contestants retired from the arena through a 
side archway or grotto on the north side, leading outside of 
the enclosure. It requires but little imagination for a stu- 
dent of Greek history to stand in the arena to-day, and pic- 
ture to himself the Olympian games. 

South of the Acropolis, and immediately under its almost 
perpendicular wall of stone, are some of the most interest- 
ing ruins of ancient Athens, all of which have been un- 
earthed within the past few years, and some within two 
years. These include the Athenian or Dionysiac and Hero- 
des Atticus theatres, and the temple of -^sculapius, with 
their extensive promenades. Outside of the theatres, on 
the south, are large courts or promenades, which were 
adorned with statues and other works of art, fragments of 
which are to be seen by hundreds. The work on some of 
these is as perfect as when they were carved, and shows 
them to be the creations of men of genius as well as skilled 
artists. In the Bacchus, or theatre of Dionysius, the marble 
seats in which the Greek priests used to sit, each marked 
with his name, are as perfect as when they were occu- 
pied : Dionysius's seat was in the centre of the semi-circle 
of the first row. Greek rulers and priests occupied the first 
row of seats, instead of ladies, in the palmy days of Athe- 
nian life. The marble floor for the ballet dancing is in front 
of the stage ; and the latter was highly ornamented with 
marble statues, figures, and carvings. This theatre is esti- 
mated to have held 30,000 people, which is, perhaps, an 
exaggeration. It must have been an elegant structure in its 
day, and even its ruins are beautiful. West of this theatre, 
and connected with a promenade, is the Herodes theatre, 
with a massive front of three rows of arches, one above the 
other. The interior arrangement of seats, stage, and danc- 
ing-floor is very much like that first described. It was en- 
tered from the south-west, but the egress was from the south- 
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east, through three large archways. The foundation walls 
are very heavy, and of a conglomerate rock in large blocks. 
The building proper was all of white marble. Above the 
theatres, and near the rock wall of the Acropolis, is the tem- 
ple of -^sculapius, uncovered a few years ago. This was sup- 
plied with cisterns for water. One of them, thirty by twen- 
ty feet, and twenty-two feet deep, built of brick, is in per- 
fect condition, and would do credit to the skill of the best 
brick masons we have living to-day. There are also patches 
of pavement of small pebbles, brought from the seashore 
five miles away, around the sacrificial altars and other parts 
of the temple. The medical cave in the rock still has its 
rain-water, which drips down from the top of the Acropolis, 
and is believed to possess curative properties by the super- 
stitious of to-day, who resort to it for sore eyes, etc. The 
early Greek Christians made it a chapel : the later ones 
still go there to burn lamps and repeat prayers, and to cure 
human ills by a few drops of the scanty water to be found 
there. All these temples and theatres contain a great many 
fragments of statues, jars, and various ornaments, which 
have been found in the work of excavation. These are now 
carefully preserved by the government in the enclosures sur- 
rounding the ruins. 

The crowning glory of the* Athenian ruins is the Parthe- 
non, on the extreme summit of the Acropolis. The entrance 
is on the west, by a long flight of steps, most of them re- 
stored. There are really three buildings on the Acropolis, — 
the Propylaea, the Erechtheum, and the Parthenon. The 
Propylaea must have been a magnificent embellishment to 
the Parthenon, judging from its ruins. The Parthenon or 
temple of Minerva was the architectural pride of ancient 
Athens, and is an intensely interesting ruin to-day. But for 
the robbery by the English government more than half a 
century ago, and the destructive work of Turkish shells in 
times of war, the temple would present to-day a remarkable 
degree of preservation. There are forty of its elegant 
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columns still standing, some of them defaced and chipped 
by shells, and seventeen broken columns. The pedestal 
only, of the statue of Minerva, remains in the centre of the 
temple. The art wealth of the place is in the British Mu- 
seum, in London. The view of modern Athens from the 
Parthenon is very fine. Nothing indicates the good taste 
of the old Athenians better than their selection of sites for 
their temples and places of pleasure. Portions of the other 
smaller temples have been more or less restored. Work is 
now going on in removing the foundations of an old house, 
and in repairing some of the walls above the ground, on the 
north-west portion of the Acropolis. You walk over sev- 
eral acres of broken fragments of marble pavement, columns, 
and statues — and this is the Acropolis as it is to-day. The 
photographs of it are good. 

Nearly a mile from the Parthenon, in a north-west direc- 
tion, is the temple of Theseus, the best preserved temple, of 
old Athens. It is one hundred and four by forty-five feet, 
and is surrounded with thirty-four handsome Doric col- 
umns, all standing. The interior is filled with statues, frag- 
ments, jars, and tombs, and plaster copies of art treasures 
carried away from Athens to London. Among the statues 
are Jupiter and Juno, and the head and body of Demos- 
thenes. Around the temple is the drilling ground for sol- 
diers. Not far from this temple, in a south-westerly direction, 
is the hill of the Nymphs, on which the Observatory stands. 
It was once a thickly settled portion of old Athens, and cut- 
tings in the rock show the sites of old houses. Nothing but 
a small Greek chapel is there now. Still further to the 
south-west is the Pnyx hill, one of the old gathering-places 
in which the Athenian orators used to speak, and the large 
enclosure in which they instructed the people. The stone 
Tribune from which they spoke is pointed out, and three 
or four steps descend from it to a level plateau. Surround- 
ing this plateau is a wall, built. of large blocks of stone, 
dressed at the edges in the most approved modern style, 
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and laid in the most thorough manner. These blocks are in 
two and three layers, and the surface of the larger ones is 
nearly ten feet square. This is now a bank wall, i,Scx) feet 
long. It is claimed that it was built in honor of Demosthe- 
nes, and used for public gatherings. This place is four miles 
from the sea, where the old orator learned to speak, and 
within sight of it. 

Following the line of the old wall which surrounded that 
portion of Athens, we come in a half mile to the prison of 
Socrates — two cells in a solid rock, with a guard-room be- 
tween, with apertures looking into both. Beyond one 
of the cells is a large cistern for water. It is claimed that 
the old philosopher was actually imprisoned in one of these 
cells or stone dungeons at the time of his trial and condem- 
nation. It is among the possibilities, and even probabilities. 

A short distance from this prison, and outside the wall, is 
the tomb of Cimon, opened six years ago. It is cut in a 
solid ledge. Still further to the south, on the hill of the 
Muses, is a small portion of the monument of Philopappus, 
standing some fifty feet in height, with two broken statues 
of Philopappus and Hadrian. All these ruins and places of 
interest arie outside th.e present city of Athens, which is ex- 
tending, however, up the north side of the Acropolis, and 
has nearly reached the summit. Excavations in the modern 
city in the past few years have brought to light several im- 
portant buildings and places. Among them, on the west 
side of the city, is the old market-gate through which the 
country people came to sell their produce in ancient times. 
A square marble column, inside the gate, contains the prices 
for which the articles were to be sold, established by gov- 
ernment. The column is fifteen feet or more high, and 
stands at the corner of Gymnasium and Market streets, the 
latter being the one by which St. Paul reached Mars hill, 
where it is said he addressed the Athenians. The present 
market of Athens is on the site of Hadrian's library, por- 
tions of which have been uncovered : the whole market 
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is to be removed. At the west end are columns fifty-five 
feet high, each one solid piece of marble. Near them is a 
small museum of broken statues and capitals, dug up from 
the ground around. Near the centre of the market is a 
chapel, reached by descending several steps, which is claim- 
ed to be the first Christian church in Athens, after St. Paul 
preached there. Part of the original pavement remains, 
and a portion of the old temple. Future excavations may 
reveal hidden art treasures, but probably no books, as they 
were stolen to enrich European libraries, or destroyed in 
time of war. Near the same section of the city were exca- 
vated, in 1862, three portions of the Gymnasium of Ptolemy. 
This was a Very large structure. Only a small portion of it 
has yet been opened, the rest of the space being covered 
with houses and streets. Portions .of the wall have been 
unearthed, showing pillars and capitals, and some statues. 
The foundations were laid very deep, in some places twen- 
ty-five feet below the surface, and the work was intended to 
stay : but for vandals of all sorts, they would have pre- 
served the buildings above them to this day. There are 
several places of interest, like the Temple of the Winds, 
which had a water-clock inside of it as well as a sun-dial out- 
side, the monument of Lycurgus, etc., in the city proper. 

Mars hill is a small, rocky elevation, outside the present 
city, and between the Acropolis and the temple of Theseus. 
An earthquake split off a portion of the ledge a thousand 
years or more ago, which lies in large fragments at the base. 
The rock is pointed out on which it is said St. Paul stood 
when he preached to the Athenians. We could take some 
stock in the rock if it did -not bear so many modern stone- 
hammer marks, and was not so close to the earthquake rift 
of centuries after Paul. 

Where the old city of Athens extended to the south-west 
are now cultivated fields, as stony from broken bits of mar- 
ble as any pasture to be found in New Hampshire. We 
saw a gang of women picking the stone from the ground, to 
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be drawn to repair the highways, and a man plowing with 
cows and a Greek plow on the site of a once populous 
part of Athens, within half a mile of Mars hill, and about 
the same distance from the place where Demosthenes 
taught the people, and not an eighth of a mile from Socra- 
tes's prison. 

The question naturally arises how so much of such a city 
could have disappeared in twenty centuries. It is easily 
answered. Between the ruthlessness of the iconoclastic 
Christians of the early centuries, and the destruction of 
more ruthless Turkish armies, an end was put to Grecian 
art, and a country, naturally poor, grew still poorer after its 
age of heroic and historic men, and when centuries of op- 
pression had crushed out their very life. Add to this the 
poverty of the people in the necessaries of life, and the 
enervating influence of climate, and the riddle is solved. 
But little of the old Greek life and vigor is left, and a strong 
power Greece will never become again with its present 
inhabitants. Greece will always be an interesting country 
to visit because of its past, and we wish it were more pros- 
perous. The soil is poor, and its productions can never be 
of such extent as to create a large commerce. This year its 
crop of olive-oil is large. That is fortunate, for the govern- 
ment has had unusually large expenditures. The people 
are burdened with taxation in Athens, and, indeed, in all 
Greece. 

Among the treasures of Athens worthy of a visit, is Dr. 
Schliemann's collection, made at Mycenae. They are very 
rich in value and interesting in character. The gold and 
silver ornaments, the steel and copper instruments, and the 
various household utensils, bear evidence of the high state 
of art in Greece centuries before the Christian era. They 
are carefully preserved in a room of the new Polytechnic 
building. 

Just now the Grecian parliament is in session, which we 
visited. It is not a dignified body, some members sitting 
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with their hats on, and all interrupting a speaker if they 
choose to. We heard one fair extemporaneous speaker, 
and listened for a short time to a poor written speech of 
another, and said, — Is this the land of Demosthenes ? Oh ! 
what a fall is there, my countrymen ! — and took our leave. 
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Mount Pentelicus — Views fmom its Summit — Marble Quarries 
AND Chapel — A Greek School — Eleusis — Interesting Ruins — 
A Greek Home — Bay of Salamis — Athenian Tombs— Greek 
Funerals. 

Athens, November ii, 1878. 

UR last days in Greece were spent in two delightful 
excursions, one to Mount Pentelicus, and the other to 
Eleusis. The former is reached by a drive of ten 
miles in a carriage, over a good road most of the way, and 
thence by mules, two hours, to the summit, or a walk over 
a hard path for about the same length of time. A little 
labor, judiciously expended, would make a good path to the 
summit; but it would not be in accordance with Greek no- 
tions to expend labor in that way, so the path is as stony 
to-day as it was 2,000 years ago, when the old sages, if they 
were wise, used to climb the mountain for the grand sight 
that is obtained from its summit. This view takes in a large 
part of Greece and its islands, and is the finest and most 
extensive in all Greece. The day was a delightful one on 
which we made the trip, with Gen. Charles E. Furlong, of 
Vicksburg, Miss., who is on his fourth voyage around the 
world. In full view to the north-east is the plain of Mara- 
thon, which looks on the sea. A few white houses near the 
centre of the field mark the place of the historic battle, and 
a small hill, with a few trees, denotes the burial-place of the 
slaughtered dead. The plain is extensive, and curves in 
such a manner as to lock in a beautiful arm of the sea, giv- 
10 
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ing it the appearance of an inland lake. The Persians came 
upon the field of battle from the sea, which opens to the east 
and south-east, while the Greeks came on from the south-west, 
almost under the shadow of the mountain. A better place 
upon which to move large masses of troops could not have 
been found in the country. A large part of the plain is now 
under cultivation, or used for grazing herds of cattle, goats, 
and sheep. A few miles to the west of the mountain is 
Thermopylae, no less historic than Marathon, and is quite a 
mountain itself. The pass defended by Leonidas is not vis- 
ible from the summit, but it can be seen by a drive across 
the country from Athens. To the north-east of Thermopy- 
lae is Macedonia, at considerable distance, and presenting a 
mountainous appearance, something like the Ossipee range 
as seen from the Weirs to Center Harbor. To the south- 
west, nestled among the hills, twelve miles from Athens, is 
the summer residence of King George, and, farther to the 
south, three or four towns of considerable size. Directly 
south of the summit are Athens and its ruins. Six miles to 
the south-west of these is Piraeus, with its busy harbor in 
full view, and also the hourly trains between the two places 
over the only railroad in Greece, we believe. To the east 
and south-east are several mountain peaks and islands, and 
charming bits of sea in all directions. We doubt if there is 
another spot in the world from which one can look upon so 
many historic places, and certainly not in so narrow a circle 
of vision. It was an unanticipated pleasure to us, and there- 
fore all the more impressive and enchanting. 

On the way up the mountain we pass the marble quarries 
from which the material of all the old temples and thea- 
tres of ancient Athens was taken, being transported not 
less than fifteen miles. Some of the quarries, lower down 
the mountain, are now worked, or have been recently. In 
the old quarries is the temple of Pentelicus, which is made 
in a large cavern in the side of the mountain. Like all the 
others, this was changed into a Christian chapel in the early 
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centuries by breaking the statues and defacing the carving, 
and painting the walls with the figures of hideous saints. 
Some of the ancient coloring yet remams, while part of 
it has been restored at intervals by devout enthusiasts. 
The monks from the Greek monastery at the base of the 
mountain still resort to the chapel for purposes of wor- 
ship, and monks once dwelt in some of the stone cells 
to be seen there. In the bottom of the cavern was once a 
supply of water, and a small quantity now drips into a 
stone cavity, which is used for drinking. Very small stalac- 
tites have formed on the cavern roof, and a few beautiful 
ferns grow upon the rocks. There have been some con- 
vulsions of nature, evidently, since the old quarries were 
worked, for there are large fissures in the ledge which could 
not have been made by quarrying. It must have required 
an immense number of cattle or donkeys to move so much 
marble as was taken to build ancient Athens, and such a 
long distance too. The remains of marble houses, occupied 
by the workmen on the quarries, are still visible near by the 
temple cavern entrance. 

In riding to the mountain, we passed through a small 
Greek village, consisting of several adobe houses on narrow 
lanes, vicious-looking dogs, two or three wine shops, a 
church in process of erection, and a school-house. We ven- 
tured into the latter, and found the most primitive school- 
room and school we have ever seen. There were thirty-five 
children under twelve years of age, standing on two sides of 
a room, with no floor but the ground and some pavement. 
Apparently all the boys were studying (most of them 
aloud) their reading lessons, while the girls were at work 
knitting. There were a few rude benches on one side of 
the room, and reading and geographical charts of small size, 
and a bit of blackboard, adorned the walls above the pupils' 
heads. At the teacher's chair (he having no desk or table) 
was a nargile or Turkish pipe, from which he drew his 
inspiration at recess or after the close of the school. A 
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girl, when called upon to read, would lay down her knitting, 
take a book out of her pocket, and proceed. During our 
short stay we heard some good readers. In Athens and 
the larger towns the schools are said to be good, but in 
the. small villages the educational facilities are limited, and 
the children have to make the best of them. 

The drive to Eleusis is over an excellent road, fifteen 
miles, several of which are close by the shore of the bay of 
Salamis, famous for the destruction of the fleet of Xerxes. 
On the way we pass the monastery of Daphna, captured by 
the Turks in 1828, and in which they killed a large force of 
Greeks, and set fire to the monastery. The marks of the 
fire are still visible in some parts of the building. It is now 
a chapel, and several of the cells of the monks are in a fair 
state of preservation. A good view of the bay of Salamis 
IS obtained from the top. of the building. Modern Eleusis 
is a small village built upon the ruins of some old temples, 
which are being unearthed. Many houses have already 
been torn down, and many more are to come down to allow 
the excavations to proceed. These houses are removed to 
lots nearer the bay, and reerected at the expense of the 
government. The people thus removed will get better 
houses, but will lose a beautiful view, as the old town is on a 
hill and the new one on a plain. It will matter little, how- 
ever, to the modern Greeks, who seem to have no taste for 
fine scenery. The temple of Archimedes has been partly 
unearthed, and some valuable art treasures discovered, such 
as the head and bust of Pericles, which are left in the 
enclosure, upon the ground. Broken columns and finely 
wrought capitals are scattered in all directions. 

Adjoining this is Hadrian's temple, in which is the Cave 
of Priests, the entrance to which is some twenty-five feet 
below the surface of the earth. This is where they retired 
to consult the oracles. There was something of the " eter- 
nal fitness of things" in priests* resorting to caves, seeking 
darkness rather than light, to maintain their hold over 
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superstitious minds. The religious history of the world 
shows that the Greek priests of heathen days have had 
many imitators and successors. A piece of marble found 
in this temple has inscribed upon it the name of Hadrian, 
in ancient Greek letters, finely cut. A large fountain, a cis- 
tern for water, was discovered in 1861-63, and the aque- 
duct, made of brick and cement, is as perfect, in places not 
broken, as on the day it was constructed. We cannot 
see wherein modern pipe-laying is an improvement upon 
the ancient. 

Near these two temples is the temple of Demeter, the 
largest in Greece, it is said. Very little of it has been un- 
covered yet, but its outlines are known. It is over this 
temple that the removal of houses is now in progress, and 
the work of excavating will undoubtedly soon begin. Some 
important discoveries are expected to be made in it. One 
of the principal streets, or lanes properly, of the village, runs 
directly over the temple. Near the intersection of this 
street with a narrower lane we saw a blind woman, beg- 
ging, who is claimed to be one hundred and fifteen years 
old. She has been bHnd for twenty years, and gropes her 
way over a few square feet by the aid of a stick. If the 
modern Greeks can make no better use of their centenari- 
ans, we trust the country will never have another. It was 
a sad sight, and had nothing about it of the heroic, which 
we have been taught to associate with Greece. 

In the same street we had an opportunity to see Greek 
domestic life among the common people. Entering a mud 
and stone house, we found a single room with no floor but 
the ground. The room might have been ten or twelve feet 
square. At one end was an open fire-place of stone, and 
over a few embers the mother of the family was cooking 
large flat cakes, a foot in diameter. She was sitting on the 
ground, and had a pan of batter by her side. She was do- 
ing the week's baking. On the ground with her were two 
small children, who seemed intent on helping themselves 
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to the cooked flapjacks. At the other end of the room 
was a woman, apparently eighteen or twenty years old, seat- 
ed on the ground, and weaving cotton cloth in a rude hand- 
loom. There were no chairs, and only a bench or two. A 
few mats in one corner made the beds : and this was a 
Greek home in the historic town of Eleusis. The women 
seemed contented with their lot, and the younger one had 
one of the best Grecian faces we have seen. 

This town also has its Acropolis, which affords a fine view 
of the bay of Salamis and the adjacent country. The bay 
is locked in with mountains and plains ; and the place where 
Xerxes's fleet was destroyed is in full view from the town. 
Remains of the old fleet are said to be found occasionally in 
the bottom of the bay, to this day. Part of the present 
Greek naval fleet is stationed near the spot. On the Acrop- 
olis are the ruins of an old Venetian town, and several old 
cisterns now dry. No visitor to Athens should fail to see 
Eleusis and its ruins. 

Before setting out on our drive to Eleusis, we visited the 
tombs in the old cemetery of Athens, which have been un- 
earthed in the past few years. These are in the modern 
city, and are very interesting. A large space has been ex- 
cavated and the tombs of eminent Athenians found, as well 
as beautiful statues and columns, all showing the finest work- 
manship. The wall which surrounded the burial-place, and^ 
which extended several miles towards the bay of Salamis, 
has been uncovered in many spots, and traced for a long 
distance. It is a heavy wall of a sort of conglomerate stone, 
laid in large blocks, with well-jointed edges. No one can 
view these tombs and walls without being impressed with 
the fact that the ancient Greeks expended an immense 
amount of manual labor upon the receptacles for their dead, 
or at least for the patrician dead. It is doubtful if the ple- 
beians of Greece had any honors bestowed upon their re- 
mains. To this day the Greeks make a great parade at the 
funerals of well known or official persons. On Sunday last. 
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a man who was once minister of Greece was buried with 
the full honors of the Greek church and military. It was 
a novel sight. A long line of soldiers on each side of the 
procession, a band, numerous Greek priests in robes, a 
choir of singing boys, banners and Greek crosses, made up 
the pageant, which moved to the modern Greek cemetery 
at noon. In the intervals of music by the band the boys 
sang dirges, and, altogether, it attracted much attention 
from the populace. 



LETTER XIX. 

The Turkish Capital — Its Enchanting Appearance from a Dis- 
tance — Disillusions on Landing — Canine Nuisance — Miserable 
Streets — Visiting the Mosques — Turkish Refugees — The Ba- 
zaar — Dancing and Howling Dervishes— A Trip up the Bos- 
PHORUs — The Sultan at Worship — Turkish Women — The 
Eastern Question — Minister Maynard. 

Constantinople, November 21, 1878. 

(^*^HE sail from Syra to this place by any of the lines of 
ill I steamships requires nearly thirty-six hours. The route 
' is through the ^Egean sea to the coast of Turkey in 
Asia, in sight of which we sail for many hours before reach- 
ing the Dardanelles, passing very near the site of ancient 
Troy, according to Dr. Schliemann, thence through the Dar- 
danelles and across the sea of Marmora, rounding into the 
Golden Horn usually at an early hour in the morning. In 
a clear atmosphere, seen from the water as you approach it, 
the city presents a very attractive appearance. If you de- 
sire to retain that first impression, never make a landing, 
but view it only from the deck of your vessel, for the im- 
pression will vanish like the ghost of departed dreams as 
soon as you set. foot amid the filth and dogs of the City of 
the Faithful. On the way here we did not see so many 
histqric places as Mark Twain alludes to in his **New Pil- 
grim's Progress," but, like the Vermont judge, we "coerce" 
in his estimate of Constantinople. 

The geographical situation of Constantinople is excellent 
for a first-class city, it having a large water frontage, and a 
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^^fe and commodious harbor. The topography is especially 

*^vorabIe for good drainage and fine streets. Instead of the 

"'^ffer, however, there is no sewerage in the city, and hardly 

^ street that deserves the name. The Grand rue in Pera 

^^d Galata, which is the Christian and Greek quarter of 

^hG city, will not average over thirty feet wide, from build- 

^^^ to building, and in some places it is hardly wide enough 

^or two carriages to pass. It is as crooked as a ram's horn. 

The pavement has the appearance of the top stones of a 

^Gw England stone wall dumped in mud. There is but one 

street in that part of the city with a good pavement, and 

tnat Was laid by the Horse Car Company that runs a track 

^ear the water, up past several of the palaces of the Sultan. 

^^^ly all the other streets are mere crooked, dirty lanes, 

*~^^gli which a carriage cannot be driven with any safety 

^^ ^<^rnfort. In Stamboul, which is the old part of the city, 

across the Golden Horn, and the chief Turkish quarter, 

^^"^ is also a horse railroad, and two or three wide streets 

^cl^ a.fter destructive fires had swept over that part of the 

^- Fire is the only agent which has thus far given it 

*^^ss3.ble thoroughfare ;and hereafter, should we hear of 

^^te^nsive conflagration there, we should regard it as a 

^^^ii^g in disguise, provided it is improved to widen and 

. ^^h ten a street. The Turkish government has for cen- 

^^ spent its means to build palaces and superb houses for 

r ^^l^rs, but has never expended anything for the comfort 

*^^ people, or to increase and facilitate business. The 

^ is,. a large lot of palaces on eligible sites, numerous 

I ^^^s for the living, kiosks for dead sultans, and a con- 

^ Nation of houses and shops that have neither beauty 

e,- ^^^mfort in them, taken in the mass. There are occa- 

£qj. . ^ exceptions, such as the residences of some of the 

1^^^ &•>. ministers and a few wealthy residents of the city; 

^^j^ ^ ^^se a stranger rarely sees, and he is only too glad to 

gj]^-. *^is departure from Constantinople at the earliest pos- 

•*^>noment. 
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The chief interest of the city lies in its mosques and 
bazaars, and two days of active sight-seeing exhausts its at- 
tractions in that line. The mosques are made a source of 
revenue to the government, or, perhaps more correctly, to 
government officials, an extravagant fee being charged for 
a visit to them and the treasures in the old Seraglio. There 
are only three mosques visited by strangers : these are the 
largest, and all in.Stamboul, or the old part of the city. St. 
Sophia takes the lead in i^iterest, architecturally and histor- 
ically, and is well worth seeing. It is called a church here, 
from the fact that it was built as a Christian church, and 
subsequently converted into a mosque after it fell into the 
hands of the Turks. The numerous crosses on the walls, 
and pictures emblematic of the Christian -faith, have been 
covered over or partly erased, but with close scrutiny they 
can be traced. 

The interior is very impressive from its size, its height, 
and its rich columns, which were stolen from older temples 
and placed therein to support the massive dome. The 
straw matting on the floor, which the shoes of the curious 
are not allowed to profane (being required to remove their 
shoes and boots on entering), and the low hanging lamps 
suspended from the dome by ropes or chains, mar somewhat 
the effect ; but the absence of seats, and enclosures or 
chapels, gives a sense of roominess which is not experienced 
in large cathedrals. There is not a picture, nor anything of 
decorative art, in the mosque, and the impression one de- 
rives is that of expanse and massive strength, rather than 
of elegance. The galleries on two sides and one end afford 
a fine view of the interior, and are occupied principally by 
doves (which are numbered by thousands), and a few attend- 
ants or guardians of the mosque, who eke out a scanty 
living by breaking off bits of mosaic, under pretence of 
repairs, and selling them to visitors. The mosque has its 
share of miracles, and of these one of the most important 
to the faithful is what they call the imprint of the sword of 
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some Turkish butcher of Christians, high up on one pillar, 
and his hand equally high on another pillar, the two being 
at least twenty feet apart, at a spot in the mosque where 
several thousand Christians were massacred at the time the 
Turks took the city. The stretch of the arms required to 
accomplish these imprints is only equalled by the stretch of 
credulity in accepting them as fact. Whoever made the 
impressions was a bungler in stone-dressing, and no artist. 
Another miracle spot is the place where St. John vanished 
through a door in the wall of one of the galleries, which 
was covered from sight except the top piece of the door- 
casing, to save being massacred. Any attempt to search 
for the remains of the poor saint is invariably accompanied 
by an earthquake, according to tradition. We commend 
these legends to the New York Herald, and suggest that 
after its North pole expedition, it turn its attention to the 
immured saint of St. Sophia. 

The largest mosque is known as that of Six Minarets, 
situated not far from St. Sophia. At present its court is 
occupied with refugees from the provinces held by Russia. 
The dome is finely proportioned, and supported by four pil- 
lars of immense circumference. The interior arrangement 
is similar to that of St. Sophia, except that its pillars are 
not so numerous nor so rich. The costliest mosque is that 
of Suleiman, and really the handsomest, if any of them can 
be called handsome. Besides, there are half a dozen more 
large mosques, and a great many small ones. The mina- 
rets are all of them suggestive of stem pipes to water-works, 
and many of them are quite tall. We failed to discover the 
enchanting beauty of the mosques, which some travellers 
here have portrayed, and were content to close our acquaint- 
ance with a visit to three of them. 

The bazaar is a motley collection of shops under cover, 
with streets and lanes running through it in all directions, 
up and down the side of a hill. There are nearly 3,000 
shops in this strange structure, but distinctively Turkish 
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goods are found in only a few of them, the great mass being 
European goods seen in every city. The institution is very 
old, and possibly some time in its history it may have had 
one honest trader ; but no person living ever saw one there, 
nor does history record his name. Every visitor is expected 
to go to the bazaar: it is a sight that should be seen. If 
between rascally traders, and the necessary nuisances of 
guides or dragomans, you escape with the expenditure of a 
few francs, you should feel very thankful. 

Another of the sights of Constantinople are the dancing 
and howling dervishes, small in number, but expert in their 
work. The former spin rather than dance, turning dexter- 
ously upon the left foot, with outstretched arms, from forty 
to sixty revolutions a minute, keeping time to rude music^ 
alternated with singing by a concealed choir of poor male 
singers. From fifteen to twenty take part in the dance. 
The howling dervishes have a little more variety in their 
performance, but their singing is horribly discordant, and 
during a portion of the service they reel, and grunt out their 
singing, like a company of roystering, tipsy larkers, who 
have made a night of it, and end by attempting to sing, 
"We won't go home till morning." They did not work 
themselves into so high a state of emotional excitement, 
however, as is often witnessed in the religious meetings of 
colored people and others in America. The healing of the 
sick followed the singing, on the occasion of our visit, which 
consisted of the priest's pressing his thumbs on the temple 
of his subject for a minute and then blowing a breath 
over his head, and in other cases stepping upon the chests 
and legs of persons prostrated on a sheep-skin on the floor 
in front of him. This latter was done invariably to small 
children, some of whom made outcries of pain. It was a 
pitiful sight, and showed to what a condition superstition 
will reduce human beings. 

A trip up the Bosphorus to the Black sea is one of our 
pleasantest recollections of a visit' to Constantinople. A 
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ride of an hour and a half by steamer brings us near to the 
sea, and an hour's row in a kayak takes us into it. The left 
bank of the Bosphorus is lined with palaces and villas for 
several miles above Constantinople, in an almost continuous 
line, and villages at frequent intervals, on both banks, ex- 
tend to the sea. Towers and walls of old fortifications, and 
modern forts, are to be seen on either hand. On the left 
side, situated on a beautiful bluff, is Roberts college, the 
founder of which died a short time ago. It is highly spoken 
of here as an educational institution. The steep banks are 
quite picturesque. Altogether it is a charming trip, and 
must be especially so in the summer. It is the pleasure 
resort of all who can leave the city in warm weather. 

On the day of our arrival, we made one of thousands who 
went out two or three miles to see the Sultan go to his ser- 
vice in a mosque near the palace in which be lives. It was 
Friday, and the Mohammedan Sunday. We were more for- 
tunate than most of the crowd, and had a very good view of 
the " Father of the Faithful," as he rode on horseback to the 
steps of the mosque, dismounted, and passed in to his devo- 
tions. A large body of soldiers, formed on three sides of a 
square, kept the spectators at a respectful distance, while 
the Sultan, accompanied by his suite, a numerous guard of 
honor, and a military band, entered the open end of the 
square from his garden. But few of his suite entered the 
mosque with him, and most of the crowd waited for his re- 
turn to the palace. He has rather a light complexion for a 
Turk, and is quite good-looking, apparently about forty years 
of age. It is said that he is afraid of some of his subjects, 
and rarely ventures into Stamboul, where the government 
offices are. If so, it confirms the saying, " Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown." Among the spectators were 

« 

thousands of women with their white face wrappings, which 
give them a ghastly appearance, and^many of the inmates of 
the Sultan's harems, with their black (eunuch) attendants, 
in charge. 
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The beauty of Turkish women has either been exagger- 
ated by travellers, or it has recently faded out, for we do not 
recall a city in our travels which contains homelier women. 
The costume of the men is more varied than that of the 
women, and tbe rag-bags of a continent might be searched 
in vain to find anything the counterpart of which is not 
worn here. Such a motley crowd as can be seen from morn- 
ing till night, crossing the wooden bridge that connects Ga- 
lata and Pera with Stamboul, cannot be matched in another 
city in Europe, if in the world, and the beggars beggar de- 
scription. There are two things in the city which indicate a 
little of the spirit of the nineteenth century, — a tunnel, that 
has an inclined railway by which passengers can reach the 
principal streets of Galata from the water without climbing 
very steep lanes or making a long detour, and two lines of 
street cars ; but both of these works are owned by foreign 
companies, and were built by foreign capital. 

Historically, the city possesses much of interest to per- 
sons who have the time and taste to study races and re- 
ligions. But to the great mass of travellers it is a most 
disappointing city, realizing none of the "great expecta- 
tions" of oriental splendor raised by some writers. It is 
essentially a mongrel Asiatic city, out of place in Europe, 
and can never be what it ought to be until it has something 
deserving the name of a government, and streets that are 
justly entitled to be called such. 

What is to be the future of Turkey ? is the great conun- 
drum of the day. The Eastern question has kept Europe 
in a ferment for many years, and the end is not yet. In the 
recent war Russia held Constantinople in its grip, as a rat- 
terrier holds its victim, her armies being encamped practi- 
cally in the outskirts of the city. Nothing but the armis- 
tice saved the city from falling into Russian hands, to 
remain there until wrenched from their grasp by the British 
government, with a Jew dictating its policy. The Berlin 
congress patched up matters for a time, by partially dis- 
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membering Turkey, shutting her off from the Danube river. 
Russia has withdrawn her forces to Adrianople, and there 
she waits with an army of some 2CX),ooo men, and won't 
hurry out of the country. Anarchy and discontent prevail 
in the dismembered provinces, and refugees swarm to Con- 
stantinople, where only misery can be their portion if they 
have no means. 

The Turkish army feels its defeat. The Sultan has 
neither strong advisers nor money, which is the main sinew 
of a strong government. Protestant England has given its 
moral influence and loaned its money to uphold Turkey, 
with its Mohammedanism, for long years, because of its 
jealousy of Russia's having a highway to the waters of the 
world. How long this state of things will continue is one 
of the nibs of this great conundrum. But the real sub- 
stance of the Eastern question is, that it is a war of races 
and religiojis, and such it will continue to be while the Turk 
has a foothold in Europe, and perhaps longer. The Turks 
stick to Europe with remarkable tenacity, and no disaster, 
suffering, or want seems to shake their faith in the ultimate 
triumph of Moslemism. The Turkish soldiers fight with a 
vigcfr born of a religious faith that rewards them with an 
immediate paradise if they fall in battle, and even serve 
without pay, as would no other army on the face of the 
earth. They are well disciplined and armed, and rank as 
excellent soldiers. With competent leaders not jealous of 
each other, and with a sufficiency of means, they would hold 
their own with any of their bordering neighbors. But, as in 
Napoleon's day, the " God of battles" is on the side of the 
heaviest artillery and the strongest legions, and the Turk 
seems destined, sooner or later, to leave Europe. This is 
the present outlook ; but no man dares predict the future of 
such a race with such a history, and time only can solve the 
Eastern question. Other races, with other religions than 
the Mohammedan, enter into the question, and there is 
scarcely less bitterness among them towards each other 
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than towards the Turks. The immediate result must be a 
disturbed condition of society, which no Berlin congress 
can control or cure. The flame may be smothered for a 
time, only to be rekindled with new vigor in the future. 
Whatever may be the fate of Constantinople and Turkey, 
one thing is certain, the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
should be as open to the fleets of Russia and the commerce 
of the world as the high seas ; and it is the height of impu- 
dence for England to assume to dictate, as she has done for 
many years, the control of these waters. 

Minister Maynard, the representative of our government 
at Constantinople, fills his position to the entire satisfaction 
of all who have business relations with him, and he and his 
son, Mr. James Maynard, show all possible courtesy to 
American visitors who call upon them. 
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From the Golden Horn to Zion's Hill — Turkish Soldiers for 
Fellow-Passengers — Smyrna — Oriental Scenes — Rhodes— Cy- 
prus — Beirut — Its Educational Institutions — Importunate 
Boatmen — Jaffa to Jerusalem — Turkish Highways — Hard 
Ride. 

Jerusalem, Nov. 30, 1878. 

E left Constantinople and its dogs without a feeling of 
regret, on the afternoon of the 21st, in anticipation 
of a pleasant trip down the coast of Syria and through 
the Levantine waters, but soon found that we had been 
counting on embryonic chickens ; for, on reaching our 
steamer, which was out in the harbor, we found we had 
1,500 Turkish soldiers, who had been prisoners in Russia, 
packed in the steamer like herrings in a box, and by no 
means as savory, who were being sent to their homes in 
Syria. They were a squalid set, returning to squalid homes, 
if they had any, without martial glory, and with rations 
that would not keep the soul and body of an American sol- 
dier together for forty-eight hours. They were mostly 
Arabs, as lean as Pharaoh's kine, and with uniforms, if one 
could call them such, composed of rags and patches that 
could only be matched in the stock of a wholesale rag- 
dealer, excepting the overcoats, which had been given them 
by the Russian government. For eight days they ate noth- 
ing but bread and sliced onions, garlic and tomatoes, or a 
few olives and poor watermelons, and had no drink but 
water. The officers fared no better, but no one grumbled. 
II 
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The bread was probably furnished by the government, but 
not the vegetables, which were procured from dealers who 
came alongside at all the ports at which we stopped. Most 
of their time was spent in smoking cigarettes, in devotions, 
and quarrelling about the filling of water jugs from the 
ship's pump. The deck accommodations of the cabin pas- 
sengers were all given up to them, regardless of the passen- 
gers' comfort or convenience. This was all the result of the 
cupidity of the shipping agents of the Austrian Lloyd Com- 
pany. It has done a large business carrying Turkish soldiers 
and refugees this season, which no other first-class line of 
steamers would undertake. The gentlemanly commander 
of the ship protested against sailing with such a crowd, but 
without avail ; so an hour after sailing time we steamed out 
of the beautiful harbor of Constantinople into the sea of 
Marmora, and in the rays of the setting sun took our last 
look at the old city of Stamboul, its domes and minarets, of 
all which it can truly be said, "Distance lends enchantment 
to the view." 

For two days our progress was slow, long delays being 
made at Gallipoli and Mitylene to discharge and take 
freight, so that we reached Smyrna twelve hours behind 
time, consequently seeing but little of the place in which 
we had anticipated spending a full day. Smyrna has a 
pleasant harbor front, some good buildings, a horse railroad, 
a quaint old bazaar, and, withal, seems to be a thriving busi- 
ness place ; in fact, it is the head-quarters of a large Eastern 
trade, and was the first place in which we saw loaded trains 
of camels moving about the streets. Two railroads run 
into the country a few miles, but they are not remarkably 
prosperous, and never will be under Turkish management. 
The town is fast becoming modernized in buildings, and 
has several cheap places of amusement, — in every sense of 
the word, cheap. Many of the streets and shops are very 
oriental, the former being narrow, and the latter small. The 
market abounded in fruits, particularly figs, which are 
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renowned as the best raised, and justly so. We left 3CX) 
of the soldiers there, which slightly improved our accommo- 
dations on the ship. After taking on freight all night, we 
took our departure from Smyrna early in the morning. A 
few hours brought us to the island of Scio, one of the places 
claimed as the birthplace of Homer, but offering nothing 
of interest to travellers. 

The next morning, with the rising sun, we rounded a 
spit of land into the roadstead of Rhodes, for it was noth- 
ing worthy the name of harbor. The ancient harbor, at 
the entrance of which stood the famous Colossus, is 
now extremely narrow, having been nearly destroyed by 
earthquakes, which abound in this island as fever and ague 
abound in some of the Western states. Even the founda- 
tion of the statue is gone. Rhodes is famous as the head- 
quarters of the Knights of St. John, in the centuries long 
past ; and the dust of many a gallant knight reposes in 
the soil of the city. There are a few neat-looking villages 
in the interior of the island, as seen from the water, and 
considerable fruit is raised in*some parts of it. Numerous 
date-palms tower above the city, giving it an oriental 
appearance. The wall surrounding it has been thrown 
down in places on the water front by earthquakes. For any 
one who does not like to lose confidence in terra firma, 
Rhodes is not a desirable place of residence. 

At noon we steamed away for the island of Cyprus, and 
late in the day lost sight of land, the only place in the voy- 
age from Constantinople to Port Said where we do. Early 
the next morning we were off the western coast of Cyprus, 
and until five o'clock in the afternoon were skirting the 
southern coast of the island to Larnica. It is a desolate 
and dreary looking spot in all things save its mountains, 
some of which rise to a height of over 6,000 feet from the 
centre of the island. Larnica is the principal seaport on 
the south, and is composed of an old and new town, the 
latter being located by the water's edge. The old town 
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contains the graves of some of the old Crusaders. Two 
English naval vessels were lying at anchor in the poor har- 
bor. It is supposed by English people that the place is to 
be a military station, to enable the English government to 
" put in its thumb and pull out the plum " of the Eastern 
question, should Disraeli's protdgd — the Turk — be forced to 
leave Constantinople in a hurry some fine day. Such may 
be the plan of Disraeli ; but long before that time he may 
be displaced in the government of England, or gathered to 
his fathers. The island is very unhealthy, and it looks 
as though England had drawn an elephant in gaining pos- 
session of it. Time will determine this. Cyprus once had 
a population of 2,000,000, it is said, but now has not a tenth 
of that number. Our steamer was detained there twenty- 
four hours by the agent of the line, for no apparent reason 
but to give him a chance to earn a commission by picking 
up freight, which did not come on board. This did noJt help 
one's impressions of the island ; and when at last we steam- 
ed out of the harbor, we are quite sure no regrets were 
expressed by the 1,200 passengers on board, nor by any offi- 
cer of the good ship Mars. 

The sail to Beirut is made in from twelve to fourteen hours, 
and there, as at all the Eastern ports, the steamer is obliged 
to anchor at considerable distance from the town, there 
being no piers or wharfs in oriental seaports. Nearly 400 
of the soldiers were set ashore there, and such a scene as 
their disembarkation presented it would be impossible to 
duplicate with any other class of people in any other part of 
the world. Every one is anxious to be first in the small 
boats which take them ashore, and they clamber over the 
ship s sides and into the boats like monkeys, regardless of 
personal safety or comfort. It was surprising to see in what 
a short space of time they were landed, and a still more 
agreeable surprise to find the promenade deck put in good 
sanitary condition for the saloon passengers, almost imme- 
diately, by a thorough scrubbing. 
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As the ship was to remain in the harbor for twelve hours, 
we improved the opportunity to go ashore and look the place 
over. It is a strange mixture of oriental and modern 
architecture, the latter, however, rapidly gaining on the 
other, and displacing it in some sections of the town. A 
landing is effected, with some risk of a ducking when a high 
wind prevails. Almost immediately after setting foot on 
shore you find yourself in the narrow, crooked streets or 
lanes' that lead through the old part of the town and the 
bazaar, the latter much inferior to those of Constantinople 
and Smyrna. The newer part of the town is higher up the 
hill from the water, and much of it outside the town limits 
as they formerly existed. The consuls of the several nations 
reside on the hill. The missionary schools, dignified by 
the name of colleges, are also located in the new 'part of the 
town, and present an attractive appearance when viewed 
from a ship's deck in the harbor, and also afford magnificent 
views of the town and the surrounding suburbs. 

Without any design or plan of rambling about the town, 
a party of three of us found ourselves at noon at the en- 
trance to the British Syrian school, a handsome building 
for orphan girls and other pupils, founded by Mrs. Bowen 
Thompson in i860, and presided over by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mott, with a corps of English lady assistants. We were 
shown t!hrough the institution, and visited nearly a dozen 
school-rooms for pupils of all grades — from the rudimen- 
tary branches to what would correspond to some of our 
grammar school grades — and also schools for blind girls 
and blind boys. The pupils are instructed in Arabic and 
English. We heard some excellent reading in English 
by a blind girl of perhaps twenty years of age, who busied 
herself, when not studying, by braiding straw. There 
were nine girls in the blind-school. Everything about the 
institution betokened comfort to the pupils, and thorough- 
ness of instruction. The institution has several day-schools 
in various localities of the town, and three days before our 
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visit it had started an evening-school for all who chose to 
come, with the most encouraging prospects of success. The 
school is supported by contributions from England. Mrs. 
Thompson died in November, 1869. The house commands 
one of the finest views in town. Close by the garden of the 
institution is the small house in which Eli Smith, so long 
connected with the American mission, performed the diffi- 
cult task of translating the Bible into the Arabic language. 
The house is now, we believe, the property of a Roman 
Catholic convent. The American mission is the oldest in 
Syria, dating back a half century, and it has a printing-office 
which supplies not only books and literature, but prints a 
weekly paper. The Catholics have also several large insti- 
tutions and schools, all of which are in a prosperous condi- 
tion. In short, Beirut seems to have better educational ad- 
vantages than any other place in Syria, and certainly shows 
signs of marked improvement over most other towns. 

Recently water-works have been constructed by an Eng- 
lish company, and that is one of the necessities of all the 
oriental places we have seen. The mountain view from 
Beirut is very fine, Mt. Lebanon being in the foreground, 
with numerous villages. The road from Beirut to Damas- 
cus is the best in Syria, and was constructed by the French 
government. For several miles out of Beirut it is lined 
with gardens of tropical fruits and mulberry trees, and the 
drive is pleasant. The building improvements of the town 
seem to have begun with the French influence in the 
place, and it bids fair to become almost wholly a modem 
town at no distant day. But for the Turkish government, 
its transition would be much faster than it is at present. 
We left the town with the most favorable impressions, 
which is saying a great deal for a Turkish town. 

A run of thirteen hours brought us to Jaffa, the port 
from which nearly all travellers proceed to Jerusalem, a 
distance of forty miles, either by carriage or on horseback. 
The harbor is a poor one, and sometimes it is impossible 
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for passengers to effect a landing from steamers. The 
elements favored us, the morning of our arrival being a 
magnificent one, and the sea very calm. Our ship had 
scarcely dropped anchor before it was surrounded with a 
fleet of boats to take off passengers, and such confusion 
of sounds and such excitement of boatmen cannot be wit- 
nessed in any other port. We were met by H. E. Clark, 
one of Cook & Son's dragomans, a native of Rochester, 
N. H., who has resided in Jaffa for twelve years past, go- 
ing there when he was a lad of nine years. His father 
was one of the American colony of emigrants organized in 
Maine for the purpose of helping to redeem Palestine. 
After a short delay we reached the shore, and the Jerusa- 
lem hotel, kept by the American vice-consul, Mr. Hardegg, 
where we found a party of several Americans bound for 
Egypt and a trip up the Nile. There we met Mr. Floyd, 
Cook & Son's Palestine agent, also a native of Maine, who 
arranged to send our party of three through to Jerusalem 
by carriage the same day, accompanied by Mr. Clark as 
guide. It was nearly noon when we started on our drive, 
which led for several miles through luxuriant orange gar- 
dens in the suburbs of Jaffa, the fruit of which hangs in 
profusion, and some of it quite yellow. The first third 
of the distance brought us to Ramleh, and was made in 
good time, the road passing across the plains of Sharon. 
At Ramleh we had a heavy thunder-shower, something very 
unusual for that locality, which lasted for two hours, and 
made heavy travelling for several miles, until the mountains 
were reached at dark. There an hour's rest was taken, and 
then we began the passage of the worst piece of road that 
ever received that appellation in any country. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the so-called road belongs to the Turkish 
government, which exacts a heavy toll of every one who 
passes over it, but takes no pains to keep it in repair. 
When built, a few years ago, it was an excellent road, but 
it has been allowed to go to pieces to that extent that it is 
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almost impassable in some places, and a ride in an ox-cart 
on the top of a stone wall would be a palace-car luxury 
beside the ride we had that night. For five hours we 
dragged up and down hills, a distance of thirteen miles, 
crossing the brook from which David selected the ammuni- 
tion for his duel with Goliah, and which was as destitute of 
water as an ash-heap, until at midnight we were set down 
at the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem, thoroughly convinced that 
the Jerusalem turnpike, like Jordan, ** am a hard road to 
trabel." 




LETTER XXI. 

Modern Jerusalem — An Unattractive Place— How the Popula- 
tion IS Reckoned— Unworthy Descendants of the Chosen Peo- 
ple — Arab xMarket-Women — Church of the Sepulchre— The 
Site of Solomon's Temple — Mosque of Omar — Muristan — Via 
Dolorosa — Round About the City — Mount of Olives — Geth- 
semane — Rock-Cut Tombs — Solomon's Pools — The Oldest 
Church in the World — Bethany — Impressions at Jerusalem 
—Personal. 

Jerusalem, Dec. 5, 1878. 

ITH the Jerusalem of the past centuries we do not 
propose to trouble our readers, for it belongs to the 
domain of history. The Jerusalem of to-day, how- 
ever, is quite another matter, and its interest depends alto- 
gether upon how one sees it, and the amount of credulity 
he possesses. The great mass of visitors to the city are 
religious pilgrims, of one sect and another, the Greeks 
largely preponderating. The latter make a point of being 
here at about Easter, and are numbered by thousands. Of 
travellers per se, America furnishes much the largest num- 
ber, — ^four to one of any other nation, it is said. They 
are drawn here by the incidents connected with the rise of 
Christianity ; and if they go about Jerusalem and its envi- 
rons with open eyes, they will find very much to disgust 
them, and very little that is pleasing, in the warring sects 
represented here. If Jerusalem ever merited its name — 
"Vision of Peace*' — it no longer deserves it, and it is a 
gigantic misnomer applied to such a city. 
The modern Jerusalem is supposed to stand upon the 
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ruins of the old, but just where the walls of the ancient city 
ran, and just how much territory they enclosed, are what no 
one knows to-day, and upon which no two antiquarians or 
explorers of note agree. Only a series of extensive exca- 
vations, made by competent persons to ascertain facts rather 
than to confirm theories, will ever solve the matter; and 
these researches neither the government of the country nor 
the religious fanatics of the place will permit to be made at 
present. If the buildings now standing were removed, and 
deeper excavations made, the substructures of the old walls 
and some of the principal edifices would undoubtedly be 
found and traced. The destruction of the great majority of 
the buildings in the city would be no loss to art, and would 
materially improve the sanitary condition of the people. 

The streets are narrow and filthy except when rains wash 
them, and with few exceptions are nothing but crooked 
lanes, laid out regardless of plan. Most of them are paved, 
in the Jerusalem style; but that would not be accepted even 
by a Tammany Tweed ring. The business is principally 
confined to two streets — David and Christian, by name — 
running at right angles, and neither has any very inviting 
shops. The traders complain that business is dull and the 
people poor. There can be no doubt about the latter, when 
we consider who make up the population, estimated at 45,000 
at the present time. This is a mere estimate, however, and 
has no other foundation than a recent enumeration of the 
Jews, who are reckoned a third of the population, and who 
claim to number over 15,000. The Turks never take a cen- 
sus. They and the Christians are estimated by the size of 
the quarters they occupy. The two streets above named 
divide the city into four quarters, known respectively as the 
Greek and Latin Christian, and Jewish and Mohammedan 
quarters. The Jews are nearly all supported principally by 
charity, from Europe and America, and very few of them 
do a day's work from one year's end to another. They 
have a constitutional aversion to work, but not to charity, 
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provided it gives them anything with which to drive a bar- 
gain. Many of them are Polish Jews, distinguished by long 
cork-screw locks in front of their ears, lank bodies, and im- 
becile faces. If they are lineal descendants of the Ten 
Tribes of Israel, either "God's chosen people" have become 
terribly degenerated by the non-survival of the fittest, or the 
tribes were never of so much account as they were claimed 
to be. 

The Mohammedans are nearly all Arabs, poorly clothed 
and fed, and a perpetual advertisement of the merits of the 
"dirt cure" in Palestine, as applied to them. The women 
do the chief part of the marketing, bringing in what they 
have to sell in baskets carried upon their heads. This gives 
them a very erect figure and an easy, nimble step. The 
market is on the small open place on the side of Zion's hill, 
fronting on David street, an elevation so slight from the 
street that it would hardly be called a hill in New Hamp- 
shire. Many of the women bring in baskets of roots of 
olive-trees for fuel, which is sold by weight ; and the whole 
quantity of fuel in the wood market of the city daily would 
not make more than a cord. On arriving, they place their 
baskets on the ground, and themselves as well, eat some 
bread and radish-tops, or other greens, and wait for custom- 
ers. The men come in with donkeys, unload them, and take 
a smoke, which lasts most of the time until they are ready 
to return home. This is at any time from noon to night, 
when the men ride and the women walk, and frequently 
drive the donkeys for the riders. In fact, an Arab woman 
is treated very much like a donkey by the average Arab 
man, and is more of a beast of burden than a companion. 
This is largely the result of their religion, which is disastrous 
to both men and women, leading to barbarism instead of 
civilization, and to destruction in art and science instead of 
production. The course of the Moslem power has always 
been marked by the destruction of existing art in the coun- 
tries which it has conquered, and the consequent retrogres- 
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mot) of nuch nations. This is seen emphatically in Palestine, 
(irnur^ and Kgypt. The devotees of this faith are those 
who ( omi)o«c another third of the population of Jerusalem, 
and for more than 600 years have governed the city. Their 
outwai'fl manifestations of piety are unbounded, and their 
cheating and lying equally so, when occasion seems to call 
for thcin. x 

The other third of the population is largely composed of 
Greek and Latin Christians, who have numerous ecclesias- 
tical institutions in and out of the city limits, and who hate 
each other more, if it were possible, than they do the Jews 
and Mohammedans. They are perpetually jealous of each 
other. The Greek church, particularly, owns a large amount 
of properly in the city. This is the population of the "Vis- 
ion of IVacc '* to-day, who do not dwell together in unity. 

The walls of Jerusalem are about two and a half miles in 
length, and within them are embraced a large number of so- 
Crtlled " holy places," conveniently arranged for credulous 
pilgi in\s, The central attraction is the 

CHURCH OF THE SEPULCHRE, 

near the centre of the present city, claimed to be oyct 
the SepuK hi>e of Christ by some half dozen warring sects of 
Chnstians, who have chapels in the structure, Tbefounda- 
lion of this claim is a vision of Constantine's roorher, aud 
not hisiorioal evidence. The first church erected overd)e 
sjvM, iti the tounh ocntuT>\ was destroyed by the Persisas 
early in the sc> cnth cenTur\\ It was rebuilt a dcizen years 
Utor in an e:i^ari;'od form, and these buijd.r^rs ^ent ic- 
siroyod h\ ri^^e in :hc tenth and by Moslems ir the eicT- 
onth oon:ur\\ The prcsor.t church, or part :»: it. was r-tJIt 
by iho Crr.>iav^v"rs oa:\v ir. the twelfth cenrur\,bi:t ::t r^ 
oeivovi n")Ar,v .'ivi.v.:ion<;,5rj.^ underwent -nartial iesirDrti.Ti rr 
VA^-'.^r^ls A^^vi bv fire, in the s;3cceei;nc centuries. A> iati^a? 
l^"vS, the oha:\^I of the Scr».;ichre was acsrro\'e£ bv zb? isZ 
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ing of the dome of the church during a fire. The present 
chapel was built and elegantly fitted up by the Greeks and 
Armenians in 1810. The church is an irregular pile of 
buildings, above and below ground. It is occupied by 
monks and priests daily, and an armed guard of Mohamme- 
dan custodians day and night, to preserve peace among the 
different Christian sects who are allowed to conduct services 
in the chapel of the Sepulchre on separate and fixed days, 
and in various chapels and sacred spots at fixed hours daily. 
At the time of our visit there were two or three processions 
moving about the chapels, and chanting or conducting ser- 
vices, and near at hand were the custodians watching that 
they did not interfere with one another. This was a strange 
sight to us, and not a pleasant one. The guard is a neces- 
sity, especially at Easter, when thousands of pilgrims flock 
to the chapel. It would take too much space to describe 
the twenty different chapels, nor would it be of much inter- 
est to our readers. Suffice it to say, that among the sights 
of the Church of the Sepulchre are the Stone of Anoint- 
ment (over which Armenians, Latins, Greeks, and Copts 
keep burning lamps, as they do before the Holy Sepulchre), 
the tombs of Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, the 
place where Christ appeared to Mary after the Resurrec- 
tion, a piece of the Column of Scourging, the Centre of the 
World, Footprints of Christ, Prison of Christ, Column of 
Derision, Cleft in the Rock, the place where Christ was 
nailed to the Cross, the three holes in the rock where the 
crosses of Christ and the two thieves stood, and the tomb 
of Adam — the same at which Mark Twain wept. If one's 
credulity be equal to the accepting of all these as genuine, 
he will get the worth of his backsheesh and be happy. On 
the contrary, if he desire evidence that would weigh a 
feather's weight in a common justice's court as to the gen- 
uineness of even one of the localities, he will have to seek 
for it outside the Church of the Sepulchre, and from a more 
intelligent class of people than those who occupy it. It 
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should be added, that some of these places are compara- 
tively modern, and are not accepted by all the sects rep- 
resented there. In fact, there has been a sort of rivalry 
among some of them, in the past few centuries, to see 
which should have the most "sacred shows" in their con- 
trol, and this has led to bitter jealousies not creditable to 
the professed followers of the Prince of Peace. 

The next great show is the site of Solomon's temple, on 
which is situated the Mosque of Omar. This is wholly 
in the possession of the Mohammedans. Strangers obtain 
access to it through their respective consuls, who apply to 
the Pasha and pay him a franc for the permit. The cui- 
rassier of the consul who applies for the permit accom- 
panies the visitor, armed with a sword, and sees him safely 
returned to his hotel again. There is something ludicrous 
in the manner in which men, women, children, and don- 
keys make way in the streets for the cuirassier and the 
people he has under his charge. The temple enclosure 
is on the south-east side of the city, and contains over 
thirty acres, a large part of which is a plateau, claimed to 
be the court of the ancient temple of Solomon, which was 
probably the largest ecclesiastical establishment the world 
ever saw. The wall of the city forms the eastern boundary, 
and a long pile of buildings belonging to the Harem-esh- 
Sherif, as the temple enclosure is called by Mohammedans, 
makes the other sides. Much of the court is paved, some 
in mosaic. The mosque is quite pretty, and the dome cov- 
ers the rock, which is regarded by Mohammedans as second 
only to Mecca in holiness. The rock is apparently the top 
of a limestone ledge. It is claimed that from it Moham- 
med ascended to heaven on his favorite horse, and that 
the rock, attempting to follow him, was held back by the 
angel Gabriel, whose hand-prints are pointed out on the 
rock ; but these prints are not artistically executed, and we 
delined to lake stock in Mohammed as a rock-lifting machine. 
Under the rock is a grotto, with several praying places for 
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the followers of the prophet. The Persian tiles of the 
mosque indicate that it is a Byzantine structure. Of course 
there is a great deal of legendary humbug about the place, 
but when we go down into the substructure called Solo- 
mon's stables, we find some interesting stone-work that tells 
its own story. But little of it, however, is very ancient 
work. Excavations by English explorers have revealed 
stone masonry forty-five feet below this level, and it is not 
improbaWe that some portion of the old foundation of Solo- 
mon's temple lies buried beneath the comparatively modern 
walls and cisterns that cover so many acres of this section 
of the present city of Jerusalem ; but until they are un- 
earthed, for one we do not propose to go into ecstacies over 
Persian tiles and mosaic pavement, as marking the precise 
site of Solomon's temple. 

Not far from the Church of the Sepulchre, in an easterly 
direction, is the Muristan, once occupied by the Knights 
of St. John, and which long since went to decay. It dates 
from the twelfth century. Ten years ago, part of the site 
was given to Prussia, and the Crown Prince had the debris 
removed, revealing much of the old buildings which were 
probably occupied by the Crusaders before they left Jerusa- 
lem, and several very large and fine cisterns. The walls 
show that they were built of the ruins of other walls, and 
portions of them are interesting. A small museum of 
articles found in clearing out the debris is shown to vis- 
itors. Unfortunately the best parts of the old buildings 
still lie buried out of sight, and remain in possession of the 
Sultan. It was the intention of Prussia to restore the 
church to its original style, but the Franco-Prussian war 
and other expenses put a stop to the scheme, for the pres- 
ent at least. The subterranean cisterns are the most inter- 
esting part of the place, the arches being forty-eight feet 
high. The work long antedates the buildings whose ruins 
have been brought to light. 

Every visitor is expected to walk through the Via Dolo- 
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rosa, which is claimed to be the route taken by Christ when 
on his way to be crucified. It starts from some barracks, 
said to stand on the site of Pilate's residence, and leads 
. through several narrow, crooked streets. The route has a 
dozen or more prayer stations, some of which are indicated 
by broken pillars lying upon the ground. On the way are 
several churches and convents, as well as the houses of Dives 
and Lazarus. It were perhaps needless to say that many of 
these localities date back only a few centuries, and are the 
fictions of religious fanatics. In fact, the residence of Pi- 
late has been located in several different parts of the city, 
and it is only since the end of the crusades that the present 
site was determined upon as the spot. Until the site of Pi- 
late's house is fixed by explorations beyond a doubt, the trac- 
ing of the way in which Christ was led to his crucifixion 
is a matter of conjecture and theory only. 

On the Via Dolorosa route is the Catholic educational 
institution of the Sisters of Zion. Under the convent are 
some very interesting vaults and streets, apparently, which 
were discovered in digging for the foundations of the con- 
vent. The original paving of the streets or passages remains 
as discovered, and it is vastly superior to anything that can 
be shown in any street in Jerusalem to-day. The vaults were 
probably water cisterns, and, indeed, there was some water 
in them at the time of our visit. They are many feet below 
the street on which the convent stands, and are among the 
most interesting discoveries made in Jerusalem. 

There are many other objects of more or less interest in 
the city, which we have not time to notice. The Wailing 
Place of the Jews is visited by all strangers who want to 
take in the sights, and are willing to go through the dirty 
lanes to get at them. Some of the stones comprising the 
wall are massive, thirteen and sixteen feet long. For several 
centuries the Jews of the city have resorted to this wall to 
kiss the stones, to weep and wail, and to read prayers, and 
will probably do the same for centuries to come. 
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THE ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM. 

Outside the city walls are many places of interest, easily 
reached by walking or on horseback. First, is the Mount 
of Olives, a steep, rocky hill on the east of the city, 250 feet 
"higher than Jerusalem, and commanding an extensive and 
beautiful view of the surrounding country, as well as the 
finest view obtainable of the city. It is surmounted with 
a Moslem basilica. Near it is a Carmelite convent, the 
latter quite new, and founded by a lady. Parts of the 
Dead sea, the banks of the Jordan, and the mountains of 
Moab are visible from the small tninaret of the basilica 
and from its walls. We saw them from here for the first 
time, just before the sun, on a bright December day, kissed 
good-night to the placid waters of the Dead sea, and when 
the cloud shadows relieved the monotony of the gray rocks 
of the hills and mountains of Palestine. It was a beautiful 
view, distance lending enchantment. A few houses, occu- 
pied by lazy, dirty beggars, are close by the basilica. There 
is little cultivation upon the mountain at present, and the 
Jews have utilized a large part of it for burial purposes, 
wherever the lime rock will permit. At the base of the 
mountain is the Garden of Gethsemane, a small plat of land 
enclosed with a high wall, in which are a few olive-trees 
perhaps 300 or 400 years old, and some very pretty flowers, 
cultivated by a Franciscan brother, who keeps the garden 
in a neat condition, and offers the flowers to visitors for 
whatever they choose to give him. It is an oasis in the. 
desert of lime rock; and if we were condemned to live in 
Jerusalem, we should implore the P'ranciscan fathers to 
extend their Garden of Gethsemane over the whole of the 
Mount of Olives. This they could not do, however, for the 
Greek Church has another Garden of Gethsemane, higher 
up the mountain, enclosed with a wall, but without any veg- 
etation at present. A recent addition has been made to the 
12 
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first-named garden, almost equal to it in size ; but a large 
ledge will have to be removed before many flowers can be 
raised in it. Poetically speaking, the brook Kedron should 
run through the valley of Kedron, which separates the hills 
on which Jerusalem is built from the Mount of Olives ; but 
in fact there is no such brook now, and Captain Warren's 
excavations show that the ancient bed of that brook was 
some thirty feet west of the present floor of the valley, and 
thirty-eight feet deeper than the present dry channel. He 
found no water, and. but little mud. Many of the streams 
of Palestine have an existence only in the rainy season, or 
after heavy showers, resembling in this respect some of the 
streams of California in a dry season. 

In this valley is the chapel of the Tomb of the Virgin, 
the tomb of her parents and of Joseph, and numerous other 
spots sacred to the pilgrims who come hither, that we do 
not recall, nor care to trouble our readers about. The Jews 
and Mohammedans expect the Last Judgment will take 
place in that vicinity, and the latter have fixed a column on 
the walls of Jerusalem, fronting the Mount of Olives, from 
which they say a wire is to be stretched to the top of the 
mountain at " the last great day," over which all good 
Mohammedans will safely pass to paradise. If only hon- 
est Moslems are to travel that way, we fear that single- 
track railroad will not be crowded with passengers when 
opened for business. We should say here, that the Moham- 
medan cemetery is on the opposite side of the valley from 
that of the Jews, and close by the walls of the city. There 
is a strange desire on the part of Jews and Mohammedans 
to be buried near Jerusalem. There are numerous other 
burial-places on the southerly and westerly sides of the city, 
not enclosed, we believe, except the English and American 
cemeteries. In the English cemetery are some interesting 
stone cuttings of steps, and baths or cisterns, made appar- 
ently in the solid ledge, the history of which is still un- 
known. The valley of Hinnom, like that of Kedron, is full 
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o£ alleged sacred spots, supported by more or less of com- 
paratively recent tradition. 

On the north-west side of the city are several objects of 
interest, chief of which are the Tombs of the Kings, con- 
sisting of several tombs cut in the solid ledge, in a manner 
that would do credit to any first-class stone-worker of to- 
day, and much better than any stone-work done in Jerusa- 
lem for the last 1,500 years. A round stone, resembling a 
truck sawed from a round log, has recently been found, 
which rolled in a groove and closed the entrance to the 
tombs. This illustrates the method of closing tombs in the 
days of Christ. Th« rolling away of the stone of his tomb 
was probably on precisely this principle, which is a very 
simple one in construction. These tombs are supposed to 
date back nearly to the beginning of the Christian era, 
and belong, we are told, to the French government. Some 
distance away are more rock tombs, called the Tombs of 
the Judges, which are similar in construction. A few min- 
utes' ride from the Damascus gate brings one to the Grotto 
of Jeremiah, now a Moslem pl^ce of worship, where it is 
claimed that Jeremiah wrote his Lamentations. It is un- 
doubtedly an old limestone quarry. A short distance north 
of the Damascus gate is what is called the Cotton Grotto, 
discovered in 1852, but which is an immense limestone 
quarry under the city, whence probably all the building 
material of the original Jerusalem came. Large blocks of 
stone, quarried in the rough, are scattered about, and the 
marks of the tools used in quarrying are as visible to- 
day as when first made, the same as drill-holes in a gran- 
ite ledge. The tool was apparently wedge-shaped and nar- 
row. Pillars are occasionally left to support the roof-work. 

We made an excursion one day to Solomon's Pools, Beth- 
lehem, and Bethany. The pools are nine miles from Jeru- 
salem, and three or four miles from Bethlehem. The road 
hardly deserves the name, being a very rocky way, only 
traversed by camels, donkeys, and horses, and men, women, 
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and children, on foot. On the way we pass by the side, or 
in sight of, the old aqueduct once used to convey the water 
from the pools to the city. Some parts of this show splen- 
did workmanship, and consist of square blocks of stone 
about two feet long, with a hole eighteen or twenty inches 
in diameter through the centre, as true in dimensions as if 
bored with a large pump auger. The ends of the blocks are 
cut to fit into each other on precisely the same plan as the 
Akron water-pipe. This made a solid conduit for the water, 
which was never affected by the weather, even if laid upon 
the surface of the ground. Generally it is covered over with 
small rocks. The builders of that aqueduct were evidently 
acquainted with engineering and hydraulics. The pools 
are large stone reservoirs, three in number, one above the* 
other, in an inclined valley, and all connected. They are 
massive pieces of masonry, and are still used to supply 
Bethlehem with water, which is conveyed in an inferior 
aqueduct, made many centuries after the former one, and 
showing a great decline in Jewish mechanism. 

The road from the pools to Bethlehem is along the side 
of hills overlooking a deep valley, in part of which is a fine 
vegetable and fruit garden belonging to a German, showing 
what can be done by irrigation and well directed labor. 
Bethlehem, seen from a distance, has an attractive look, 
being situated on two hills ; but when reached, its narrow, 
crooked lanes are a perpetual offence to sight and smell, 
being more filthy, if possible, than some of the worst lanes 
in Jerusalem. The principal attraction there is the church 
of St. Mary, erected over the traditional birthplace of Christ. 
It is probably the oldest Christian church edifice in the 
world, dating back to the time of Constantine, it is claimed. 
It has undergone so many changes and repairs, however, 
that there can be but little, if any, of the old building re- 
maining. It is occupied by the Armenian, Greek, and 
Latin Christians, under the surveillance of Mohammedan 
custodians. The Chapel of the Nativity is the "grand 
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show" there. This is a crypt reached by a flight o£ a dozen 
or more steps, and is about forty by twelve feet, and ten 
feet high. The recess in which is the altar has very much 
the appearance of an old fire-place in a good New England 
house half a century ago. In front of the silver star in the 
pavement are constantly burning fifteen lamps, divided six 
to the Greeks, five to the Armenians, and four to the Latins. 
This has been a religious shrine for more than 1500 years. 
Opposite the recess, and a few steps lower, is the Chapel of 
the Manger, in which it is claimed that Christ was once laid. 
It is of marble, somewhat resembling a bathing-tub, and it 
has undoubtedly undergone many changes. The different 
sects occupying the Chapel of the Nativity are intensely 
jealous of each other. Five or six years ago a savage 
fight between the Greeks and Latins took place in it, during 
which several Greeks were killed, and the tapestry lining 
of the walls of the chapel was nearly all burned. On the 
occasion of our visit we saw an American rifle, with a fixed 
sword bayonet, lying within ten feet of the silver star that 
marks the alleged spot on which the " Prince of Peace** was ' 
born ; and this weapon from the Western world, in the 
hands of a follower of Mohammed, who lived 600 years after 
Christ, preserves peace to-day among the professed Chris- 
tians who vigilantly guard the "holy of holies'* in the "Holy 
Land.** This fact affords food for reflection. 

Subterranean passages lead to the Church of St. Cather- 
ine, which belongs to the Latins, and there are shown the 
chapel and tomb of St. Jerome, the tomb of Eusebius, and 
various other spots sacred to the Franciscans, who, with the 
Armenians and Greeks, have monasteries connected with the 
church, and entertain many pilgrims. Of course we visited 
the Milk Grotto, where it is claimed the " Holy family*' 
was once concealed ; but as we are not in the dairy busi- 
ness, we did not patronize the women who sell cakes made 
of the dust of the grotto, which, we were informed, has the 
miraculous virtue of increasing the milk of animals. 
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From Bethlehem we rode to the Mount of Olives, and 
thence to Bethany, which is a very small village of 
miserable stone huts, occupied by as squalid and impor- 
tunate a set of beggars as can be found in that " Promised 
land." One house is pointed out as beloging to Martha 
and Mary, which probably never was in existence until 
many centuries after those worthy women lived and died. 
There is little of interest about the place beyond the cir- 
cumstance that it used to be visited by Christ in some of 
his walks about Jerusalem. The cemetery outside the vil- 
lage possesses some tombs, one of which is claimed to be 
that from which Lazarus was raised, with no foundation for 
the fiction, probably, other than the vivid oriental imagina- 
tion of some untidy, superstitious loafer, centuries ago, who 
had more zeal than knowledge. 

We have spent five busy days in Jerusalem and its envi- 
rons, and taken in its principal sights. To study the place 
thoroughly would require weeks, and would yield unsatis- 
factory results, because of the absence of positive knowledge 
concerning the foundations of the old city. We only give 
our impressions of the Jerusalem of to-day. Epitomized, 
they are these : It has no art ; its architecture is rude and 
unsightly, the buildings, private and public, being more a 
series of caves than anything else we can compare them 
to ; its trade and commerce are insignificant ; its mechanics 
are comparatively few and unskilled ; its agricultural sup- 
plies from the neighboring country are scanty, because 
of the lack of water and the rocky soil ; it has no govern- 
ment worthy the name ; its citizens have neither enter- 
prise nor public spirit ; and, altogether, it is a most un- 
desirable place of residence for any man or woman who 
is in sympathy with the ideas of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is a religious show-place and nothing more, with- 
out the assistance of a first-class showman like Barnum 
to exhibit its sights to the best advantage and with the 
most comfort to visitors. If you have sweet and poetic 
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visions of the land of Palestine, and desire to retain them, 
keep away from Jerusalem. If you want to see what deso- 
lation and degradation can be wrought in a few centuries, by 
fanaticism and religious wars, idleness and superstition, then 
come to Jerusalem, and you will see them until your heart 
is sad. For more than six centuries the Moslem power has 
ruled the city and Palestine, and blighted them as it has every 
other city and land over* which it has jurisdiction; and the 
end is not yet. There is probably no place in the world 
where so much praying (spelled with both a and e) to the 
square rod is done as in Jerusalem. All sects vie with each 
other in their outward manifestations of religious devotion. 
The Muezzin call to prayer is sounded from the minaret of 
every mosque in the city, several times a day ; but if any- 
body tells you it is a musical call,, do n*t you believe it, 
but attribute the assertion to the climate and to oriental 
hyperbole. 

PERSONAL. 

Our stay in Jerusalem has been made exceedingly pleas- 
ant by the courtesies we have received from our American 
consul at this place, Col. J. G. Wilson, of Iowa, and for many 
years a journalist in that state. He is a very intelligent and 
courteous gentleman, who spares no pains to make the so- 
journ of Americans in Jerusalem agreeable, and is held in 
the highest esteem by all who know him in official or social 
life. 

At Jaffa we met Mr. RoUa Floyd, the agent of Cook & 
Son in Palestine. He is a native of Maine, and was one of 
the colony of 153 who came to Palestine in 1866, from that 
state, in the ship Nellie Chapin, under the management of 
J. G. Adams, for the purpose of improving the agriculture 
and civilization of Palestine. There were thirty families in 
the colony, who settled in Jaffa. Adams proved to be a 
swindler and a drunkard, and, in consequence, the colony 
came to grief. Nineteen of the colonists died soon after 
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their arrival, and most of the others returned to America at 
the earliest opportunity. Mr. Floyd's family is the only 
complete one left in Jaffa ; and there are but eight out of 
the whole number of colonists living in the place to-day. 
Two of this number, H. E. Clark and M. B. Ward, are in 
the employ of Cook & Son as dragomans in Palestine, under 
the direction of Mr. Floyd. We cheerfully commend them 
to all American tourists in the Holy Land as attentive and 
intelligent guides, and Mr. Floyd as the right man in the 
right place in having the charge of Palestine tourists. Last 
season he sent 133 tourists to Jerusalem, and this autumn 
has sent in forty. He is an active agent and a square busi- 
ness man. The hotel built by the colonists is now kept 
by Mr. E. Hardegg, U. S. vice-consul at Jaffa, and is a very 
comfortable one. The other property of the colonists has 
been sold to a German colony, which is flourishing well. 
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Doing Egypt— Port Said — Ismaila — An Egyptian Railroad — 
Primitive Agriculture — The Khedive and his Palaces- 
Cairo and its Sights — The Pyramids and Sphinx — Alexan- 
dria — Sights about the City. 

Alexandria, Dec. 17, 1878. 

E have spent ten busy days in Egypt, sight-seeing, 
and the greater part in Cairo and vicinity. We ar- 
rived at Port Said, the north entrance of the Suez 
canal, on the morning of the seventh, and found ourselves 
obliged to wait until midnight before we could get a passage 
through the canal to Ismaila, the half-way station on the 
canal, and the point of departure by rail for Cairo and the 
valley of the Nile. The day steamer through the canal has 
the peculiar arrangement of starting an hour before the 
arrival of the steamers down the Syrian coast. The result 
is a day's stay at a hotel in a dead tfewn, and an uncomfort- 
able ride in a seven by nine boat, dignified with the name 
of " Egyptian mail steamer," perhaps thirty feet long, with 
no chance for a berth, which passes through the c^nal at 
the rate of six miles an hour. Port Said was the creation 
of the canal, and a necessity at one time, but saw its best 
days during the construction of the canal. It is on a sand 
beach scarcely out of the sea, and has its Arab and Chris- 
tian quarters, — the latter composed principally of tenement- 
houses for mechanics employed, in the canal works and 
shops, and cafds with little custom. The Arab quarter is a 
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half mile away, and on the day of arrival we judged it was 
the residuary legatee of all the flies and their progeny from 
the days of the Israelites down ; but subsequent experience 
modified our belief to the extent of including all Egypt as 
the land particularly cursed with flies and mosquitoes. We 
never saw one killed by an Arab, and never heard of one 
being killed, and they seem to be as sacred to them as the 
bulls to the old Egyptians. A son of the king of Holland 
has planted a great deal of money in Port Said, in the way 
of a dock, warehouses, and hotel, which will never return to 
him, nor be of great service to anybody. There are large 
machine works in operation for the repair of dredging ma- 
chinery ; and the depot of machines and supplies of all 
sorts is very extensive and interesting. Comparatively 
little of the banks of the canal is lined with stone, and 
constant dredging is required in some parts to keep the 
channel sufficiently open for large steamers and vessels. 
This involves great expense, and the question of the Suez 
canal's being a paying operation is still unsolved. Most of 
the commerce that passes through it is English. It was a 
great enterprise, however, for commerce and the contractors. 
Ismaila is a very pretty town, regularly laid out with good 
streets, ornamented with handsome trees, and evidently 
occupied by a better class of people than inhabit most 
Egyptian towns. It cannot have a very large business, but 
seems to be a healthy, quiet country resort for people of 
means. The houses are apparently new and comfortable, 
and the gardens attractive. Still, we should not buy comer 
lots in Ismaila for a permanent investment. 

Our first ride on an Egyptian railroad was from Ismaila 
to Cairo, requiring five hours* time. The rolling stock is 
all of English manufacture, and very coarse and poor at • 
that. It looks like old second-hand material ; but if built 
expressly for Egypt, then it was to swindle that country. 
The first-class cars are much like the second-class all over 
Europe, and the cars in which most of the people ride are 
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something like our cattle and bark cars, only not so well 
made. With these traps they make from twenty to twenty- 
five miles an hour. The road-beds are a heap of dust that 
outdust anything we ever experienced before. So much of 
the sacred soil sticks to you in a few hours' ride, changing a 
white man to the color of " brown terbacker," that it would 
require an affidavit from your next friend to prove your 
identity at the journey's end. Dirt and dust are the normal 
conditions of life in Egypt, and cleanliness and godliness 
would frighten the natives out of their senses. The road at 
first leads over desert sands for a few miles, and then it 
enters the delta of the Nile, with its many canals and 
streams of water for irrigation, its innumerable date-palms 
in sort of plantations or groves, and its green wheat-fields 
on every hand. Ploughing, sowing, and irrigating were 
going on in all directions, and in some places threshing, 
by cattle treading out grain on the ground. The ploughs 
are the same straight, wood implements that were in use 
centuries before Christ, drawn frequently by a camel* and 
a cow, or a donkey and a steer, but oftener by two Egyp- 
tian cows, called buffaloes here, yoked with a straight stick 
at least ten feet long. All farming is done with the rudest 
tools and in the most laborious manner possible; and if 
a warehouse of American implements were set down free 
at their very doors, the people would probably treat them 
with contempt. 

At last Cairo was reached — the gem of Egypt, and the 
hospital of the English aristocracy who cannot endure " the 
blarsted climate " of their little island anchored in the sea, 
during the winter months. Of course we quartered at Shep- 
heard's, where the larger number of American and English 
travellers stop, and where you hear more English than any 
other language spoken. It is conveniently located, has 
beautiful gardens, and accommodates perhaps 150 people, 
and more, if occasion requires. It is a very comfortable 
place for a lounger to study Cairo life without going 
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far out of his tracks; for everybody comes to him, from 
the peddler of antiques to the conjurer and snake-charmer, 
and the beggars and donkey-boys are as thick and persist- 
ent as the flies. The present managers of the hotel are 
attentive to their business, and look after it well. In fact, 
it is an English hotel set down in Egypt. Our first impres- 
sions of the city were pleasant in contrast with most of the 
Eastern cities we had seen, but we subsequently learned 
that we saw the best of it on entering it from the station — 
the Frank quarter, so-called. 

The Khedive started out with a series of public improve- 
ments, in Alexandria and Cairo, a few years ago, and also 
with the introduction of railways into Egypt, and he is enti- 
tled to credit for the only decent streets in these cities to- 
day. The mistake he made was, that he wanted to make 
every enterprise contribute to his private interest : hence 
we find the Khedive owned every cotton factory, railroad, 
and steamer line in the country, and squandered much of 
the taxes in palaces. It is a superstition of Eastern rul- 
ers, never to live in a palace where any of their prede- 
cessors died or met with misfortune ; therefore there are 
a multitude of palaces and gardens belonging to the Khe- 
dive, or did until quite recently, when the English govern- 
ment undertook to reform the finances of Egypt in the in- 
terest of English and French bond-holders. Nominally, he 
is said to have relinquished most of his palaces, and the 
finances and public works are run by two English agents 
for high salaries. The people will probably never know the 
difference, for they are taxed to death's door on everything 
to pay the interest on English and French bonds, to support 
the army, and to run the government. Even the young girls 
who pick up manure in the streets to dry for fuel, and the 
bootblacks — in short, everything but flies — are taxed. The 
government is a system of robbery, from the first glimmer of 
day in a mud hovel, to the grave. " Backsheesh " is the first 
and last word uttered by an oriental, and it is a mistake that 
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the Koran did not begin with it. Necessity has sharpened 
the wits of the Arabs until they are as cunning as foxes, 
and have brought lying to a fine art. This is the condition 
of the land of the Pharaohs to-day, and of the people who 
blotted out the ancient race that made a history and a name 
for Egypt. 

Of the city of Cairo we do not purpose to write much. It 
has a claimed population of 7CX),(X)0, but a census eight 
years ago gave less than 4CX),ocx); some fine streets and 
buildings, including a large opera house, not used at pres- 
ent ; a large and famous bazaar, in which th*ere is enough 
cheating and lying performed daily to stock a pandemonium 
to repletion ; about 400 mosques and a few churches, to 
shrive the sinners ; and a multitude of narrow, crooked 
streets, crowded with abject and squalid people, with hardly 
rags enough to cover their nakedness, and many of them 
with not even a mud hovel to shelter themselves in at 
night. The sidewalks and doorways are lined with lodgers, 
who camp wherever darkness overtakes them, curling their 
heads into their rags for protection as an ostrich sticks its 
head into the sand. It is fortunate for such people that Cairo 
has a delightful climate, even in midwinter resembling a 
New England June ; otherwise they would perish by thou- 
sands. The suburbs of Cairo in some directions are delight- 
ful, abounding in good residences and beautiful gardens, the 
latter just now yielding an abundant crop of oranges. The 
season is a little late for dates, but the crop has been abun- 
dant and of good quality. Indeed, the fruit-market of Cairo 
is as attractive as any we have seen in the East. Of the 
palaces it is needless to speak, the grounds generally being 
more attractive than the buildings. At the time of our stay 
in Cairo, the Khedive gave a grand ball to invited guests, 
but his main palace was not open to visitors — a fact that did 
not trouble us, for we have no weakness for palaces, and 
particularly Eastern ones. We did visit a deserted one, in 
the midst of a large garden, several miles out of the city, that 
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was once beautiful, but is now going to ruin as the result of 
superstition, its former occupant having been killed. The 
largest buildings in and around the city are military barracks, 
the Egyptian army numbering 2CX),ooo men, which is enough 
to make any nation poor. One of the head officers of the 
army is an American — Gen. Stone ; but the other officers 
have been displaced by Englishmen, and are hanging around 
for pay. 

The mosques of Cairo are one of its chief attractions to 
tourists who have not seen those at Constantinople, and 
some of them are very costly edifices. As a rule, their ex- 
teriors are more pleasing than their interiors. The finest 
in the city is the mosque of Sultan Hassan, dating back 
to about the middle of the fourteenth century. There are 
older mosques by four or five hundred years. They are 
of the same style of architecture as the mosques at Con- 
stantinople, — square structures, and roomy, with domes and 
cupolas and minarets, and void of decoration within. They 
have not a cheerful look inside, there being no seats of 
any description ; and the low swinging small oil lamps and 
ostrich eggs, suspended by long chains or cords from the 
dome, detract from rather than add to their beauty. There 
is something that resembles the pulpits of our churches, 
but of entirely different construction, which is reached by a 
flight of steps, with ornamental wood screens somewhat 
resembling specimens of jig-sawing. This pulpit or stand is 
used on occasions when there is a large audience of the 
faithful. Just when that occasion occurs, we do not know. 
It has not been our experience to see any large attendance 
upon a mosque any day of the week. Sometimes we have 
found half a dozen, or less, men and boys on their knees, 
reading or reciting from the Koran, with their faces towards 
Mecca. The most of these are hangers-on, or attendants 
about, the mosques. At the sight of visitors at the entrance 
the boys will stop their devotions, and tender their services 
to convey their boots or shoes, or guard them until they 
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have made the round of the mosque in stocking feet or cloth 
slippers, for a piastre or two, and then resume their tasks of 
Koran-reading with an unction that would grace a fervent 
camp-meeting service. 

The street scenes of Cairo are amusing and interesting. 
We cannot recall anything exactly like them in our experi- 
ence. Everybody seems to live out of doors ; and well they 
may, in a climate where a fire is never a necessity. Street 
hawkers and peddlers are a regular institution, and it would 
be difficult to name what is not sold in the streets or bazaar 
of Cairo. The latter place is a great curiosity, and one is 
sure to meet Americans or Englishmen there on almost 
any day of the year. It seems to be more above-ground, 
or at least to have more light, than the bazaar at Stam- 
boul, but overhead it has anything but a substantial 
look. Very much the same character of goods is found 
here as in other Eastern bazaars, with the addition of a kind 
of silver-work in bracelets, belts, chains, and other orna- 
ments, that is known as Cairo silver-work. It is artistic 
neither in design nor execution, but every visitor is expected 
to make purchases, and we have seen travellers loaded 
down with it to their discomfort. The first price asked for 
anything in an Eastern bazaar is always extortionate. 
The usual method of trade is for the purchaser to begin 
at the other extreme and offer a ridiculously low price, and 
so gradually the two work from the extremes to a purchas- 
ing point, which, if one is in no haste, will usually be found 
to be from one quarter to one third of the first price named. 
Even at this discount the purchaser will generally find that 
the oily-tongued, swarthy-faced follower of the Prophet has 
made the most by the bargain. This is the oriental method 
of doing business, where time counts for nothing, and cun- 
ning for everything. It is impossible for one to go through 
the Cairo bazaar without getting a deal of amusement, and 
some insight into Eastern life. Hence it is very attractive to 
nearly all travellers. The donkey boys of Cairo are sharp 
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and quick-witted, and a never-failing source of amusement 
is their competition for custom in front of the hotels. They 
know one's nationality with an unerring instinct. If they 
are chaffing with an American, their most persuasive argu- 
ment is, — " My donkey's name is Yankee Doodle ; he is 
good donkey; just try Yankee Doodle." If with an Eng- 
lishman, — ** My donkey's name is Prince Albert," or, ** Prince 
of Wales," and other persuasive names. 

The Turkish fez is not as universally worn on the heads 
of men and boys as in Constantinople, but the Arab turban 
takes its place to a considerable extent. The mass of the 
people are bare-footed — men and women ; and many of the 
small children are naked, or nearly so. The faces of many 
of the women are covered, except the eyes, with a sort of 
veil suspended with an ornament, usually above the nose, 
and connecting with a veil or mantle over the head. The 
color of these face-coverings marks the class in life to which 
the wearer belongs, black designating the Fellahs, or lowest 
class, and white the Coptic women, or native Egyptians, as 
they claim to be. There is no end to the variety of cos- 
tumes seen on the principal streets ; and day and evening 
the Frank quarter of the city presents a lively scene. The 
caf^s are spacious ; and good orchestras, of a dozen or more 
pieces, composed principally of females, are employed at 
the principal ones all through the season for travel. Con- 
certs are given every night. At the end of two or three 
selections, a collection is taken by one or more of the 
girls, all taking their turns at that business. These orches- 
tras also play at the leading hotels during the dinner hour, 
generally between six and eight o'clock. The performers 
are chiefly Italians and Austrians, who come to Egypt to 
spend the winter. They give a good deal of good music 
for small compensation. Saturday nights are taken for balls 
and dances in the caf^s, the dancing not beginning until 
towards midnight, and continuing until after sunrise. All 
in all, Cairo is a fascinating and interesting city for a few 
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days, but it must grow wearisome with a stay of weeks, 
unless one is busy with observation and study. 

One of the most interesting excursions in the environs of 
Cairo is to the pyramids of Ghizeh, some nine or ten miles 
distant in a south-west direction. On the occasion of the 
^ Prince of Wales's visit to Egypt, the Khedive constructed a 
good carriage-road to the pyramids, lined with acacia-trees. 
The travellers to these renowned structures have had 
the advantage of it since, until the late inundation of the 
Nile, which damaged about a third of a mile, making it im- 
passable for carriages : donkeys have to be taken for the 
remainder of the distance, about two miles. We preferred 
donkeys all the way, from considerations of comfort and ex- 
pense. The road will probably remain without repairs until 
some English money-lenders persuade the government to 
make a new loan to put it in condition again ; and the same 
is true of some wash-outs on the railroad up the river Nile. 
Two hours brought us to the pyramids, a puzzle to the 
savans of Europe for centuries, but which have at last come 
to be understood. We did not share a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, which some visitors allege they experienced, when 
brought face to face with these historic structures. On the 
contrary, as we stood at the present base of Cheops, and 
glanced up it's massive and once polished sides, it more 
than met our expectations. After visiting the interior, and 
climbing to the top of the exterior, its impressiveness grew 
upon upon us, in spite of the incessant chattering of the 
Arab nuisances, misnamed guides, who have no more con- 
ception of the pyramids than a chimpanzee has of Emer- 
son's essays. Anything would be a blessing that would 
exterminate the forty Arabs and two sheiks, who hover 
around the base of the pyramids, and live on visitors by 
fees and backsheesh. The interior is quite difficult of access 
in some places, but should not be omitted by any visitor, 
the beautiful granite chambers, or vaults for the royal dead, 
amply repaying for all the exertion and fatigue. These 
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rooms are made of finely polished red granite, much resem- 
bling Scotch granite, brought from a distance of 600 miles 
up the Nile more than 5,000 years ago, and fitted with an 
exactness and nicety which the best stone-masons of this 
century cannot excel. Some of the stones are of mammoth 
proportions, and the hieroglyphics of Egypt leave us in no 
doubt as to how they were transported and placed in posi- 
tion. The Queen's chamber is seventeen by eighteen feet, 
and twenty feet high ; the King's chamber is thirty-four 
feet three inches by seventeen feet one inch, and nineteen 
feet one inch high. There are .two or three rooms above 
these ; also a vaulted subterranean chamber, ninety feet 
below the base of the pyramid, which is forty-six by 
twenty-seven feet, and eleven feet high. Entering the pyr- 
amid, about forty feet from the base, you first descend some 
sixty or more feet, and at double that distance reach the 
Great Gallery, where is a well one hundred and ninety-one 
feet deep, communicating with the subterranean room. A 
horizontal passage from near the well, one hundred and ten 
feet in length, leads to the Queen's chamber. The Great 
Gallery is one hundred and fifty-one feet long, seven wide, 
and twenty-eight high, the ascent being steep and over pol- 
ished stones. This is the most difficult part of the interior 
visit ; and by the time you reach the outside of the pyramid, 
you will conclude you have had a rum sweat and a Turk- 
ish bath combined. The present base line of the pyramid 
is given as 732 feet, covering an area of over twelve and one 
third acres, and its height is 460 feet. When perfect, its 
base line was twenty-four feet longer and its height twenty 
feet greater. This much of it has been removed by van- 
dals, in different ages, for building purposes. 

The second pyramid, 447 feet high, with a base line of 
690 feet, has a portion of its original outside surface rock 
complete, near the summit, and gives a faint idea of what 
the polished sides of the pyramids must have been in their 
palmy days, some 6,000 years ago, when it is claimed by 
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archaeologists that Egypt had already enjoyed a high state 
of civilization for nearly 7,000 years. 

The third pyramid is quite diminutive beside the other 
two, being 203 feet high, with a base line of 333 feet. It 
should be remembered that the four sides of the pyramid 
have the same base line. 

Near the pyramids is the Great Sphinx, partly covered 
with sand from the desert, and badly disfigured by time. 
This is much older than the pyramids, as has been dem- 
onstrated by the discoveries of Mariette Bey. He has 
charge of the antiquities of Egypt, and has made a valuable 
collection in the museum at Boulak, a suburb of Cairo. 
Near the Sphinx is the temple of the Sphinx, almost buried 
in desert sand. This is constructed of red granite, and 
shows the same admirable workmanship as the chambers in 
the interior of Cheops. It was once cleaned of sand by 
Cheops, which was before the pyramid of that ruler was 
completed, and is an exceedingly interesting piece of work, 
giving one a good idea of the perfection of stone masonry 
when Egypt had a people worthy of the country, and before 
it was overrun with Arabs and other destructive races. The 
view from Cheops is extended and very fine, taking in the 
site of old Mepphis, its pyramids, and those of Sakkarah, 
which we were prevented from visiting by a variety of cir- 
cumstances. 

One of the most interesting and instructive places to 
visit in the suburbs of Cairo is the museum at Boulak, two 
or three miles out from the centre of the city, passing part 
of the way over the road that leads to the pyramids. The 
buildings are cheap and temporary ; and a great many v^il- 
uable objects are in an inclosed court, with no protection 
from the weather. The collection of Egyptian objects of 
interest is the finest ever made, though not the largest, es- 
pecially in work of the later dynasties. Its distinguishing 
characteristic is the work of the earlier dynasties, collected 
by Mariette Bey, who has devoted himself to unravelling 
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the lore of Egypt for many years. For the past fifteen 
years he has had the right to excavate among its mon- 
uments and ruins, and the supervision of the museum. 
No man has done so much to throw light upon Egyptian 
history and life as he, since the discovery of the key to the 
hieroglyphics by Champollion. His researches have dem- 
onstrated that more than 4,500 years before the Christian 
era, at the time of the first historic king, Egypt was far ad- 
vanced from barbarism to a civilization that left its traces. 
Hours can be profitably spent inspecting the historic treas- 
ures of this museum ; but the pleasure is mingled with re- 
gret that the Egyptian government has not provided suitable 
buildings in which they can be more advantageously and 
conveniently seen and studied. There can be seen a wooden 
statute from Memphis, claimed to be 4,000 years old ; tab- 
lets with ai hymn to the sun, and a ritual for the dead, that 
rival in beauty of expression anything of later ages ; and 
a multitude of other objects of great interest. 

One could write for hours of this old country and its 
sights, but we fear the patience of our readers would be- 
come exhausted. Suffice it to say, that our last two days in 
Cairo were spent in visiting Heliopolis and old Cairo, and 
its Coptic churches, which possessed little of- interest, how- 
ever, the architecture being rude, and not very ancient. 
They are the work of a degenerate race, and hardly worth 
inspection. Heliopolis is five miles from Cairo, and part of 
the way the road is very pleasant. On the drive there, a 
sycamore, called Virgin's tree, is seen. It is claimed by 
some to be the tree under which Joseph and Mary rested in 
their flight into Egypt, but the Roman Catholics say the 
original tree died more than 200 years ago. One statement 
is as worthy of credence as the other, and both should be 
relegated to the paradise of fools. Nothing remains of the 
once famous city but the enclosure of the temple and the 
famous obelisk, covered with hieroglyphics, very similar to 
the one in the Place de Concorde in Paris. It is a monolith 
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of red granite, sixty eight feet in height and six feet square 
at the base, that came from the first cataract up the Nile, 
and bears the name of the founder of the twelfth dynasty, 
3,000 years before the Christian era. It is not even en- 
closed by a railing for protection, and 'no care appears to be 
taken of it. Heaps of dirt and debris mark the site of the 
old city around it, where once flourished the art and litera- 
ture of Egypt, and in whose colleges Plato and Herodotus 
studied philosophy and history. Time's mutations are 
strange. Inevitable laws govern the rise and decadence 
of nations, as in the mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms. 

Our railroad ride to Alexandria was a repetition of that to 
Cairo, for dust, and occupied six hours. The route lies for 
much of the way in the delta of the Nile, with its beautiful 
palm-trees and luxuriant wheat-fields ; but towards Alex- 
andria it passes over sands blown from the desert or up- 
heaved from the sea. Alexandria has the appearance of a 
modern European city, with many good streets, public 
squares, and excellent warehouses. There are old quarters 
to the place which must in time give way. The commerce 
is extensive, and almost wholly in English hands. It would 
seem as though America ought to have a share of the trade of 
the place ; — but what can be expected when no American is 
found for our vice-consul, and our commercial interests are 
in the hands of a Greek whom few American merchants 
can be expected to know ? Our consul-general lives at Cairo, 
which can never have the importance, commercially, that 
Alexandria possesses. We beheve in Americans of ability 
and character to represent American interests in all parts 
of the world, and such a one ought to be in Alexandria. 

The city possesses few objects of interest, the principal 
ones being Pompey's Pillar, Cleopatra's Needle, and the 
Catacombs. The pillar stands on the highest point of land 
in the ancient city, and has the appearance of being once a 
pillar of some massive temple. It is of polished red granite, 
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and, with its base, is nearly one hundred feet high. Cleopa- 
tra's Needle is of the same material, and situated very near 
the water. The inscriptions on it show it to be some 3,500 
years old, and, with the other needle taken to England and 
now standing on the banks of the Thames, was once a pil- 
lar in front of the temple of Heliopolis. The catacombs 
are three miles out of the city, by the water's edge, and are 
not much visited by tourists, the attractions around Cairo 
and up the Nile being of vastly more interest. The Khe- 
dive has spent much money in improving the city, and a 
fine quay for shipping is still uncompleted, and m^y remain 
so for years. He started out to make a modern civilized 
country of Egypt, but did not count the cost, nor consider 
the character of the people he had to deal with. The task 
of the Israelites of old, of making brick without straw, was 
easy beside that which the Khedive undertook to perform 
with English and French gold, obtained on Shylock terms. 
He came to grief, and has not reached the end ot his 
troubles. Nominally he is the ruler of Egypt, but really 
he is shorn of his power by the intriguing of English and 
French money-lenders, who can bring an extra turn to 
the screw of his torment through the Sultan at Constanti- 
nople, who is also in their toils. The Khedive is very un- 
popular with the masses of the people. The government 
is practically in the hands of English agents, who are 
squeezing Egypt like a wet sponge, and when they are 
through there will be precious little left. It is a wonderful 
land to the antiquarian and historian, and will always draw 
such to view its marvellously grand ruins. 




LETTER XXIII. 

Corfu and its Bells — A Greek Festival — Christmas in Brin- 
Disi — The Trip to Naples— Objects of Interest about the 
Town — The Museum and Library — The Neapolitans — The 
Churches — The Theatre — Comparative Condition of Europe 
and America — Gratifying Reflections to an American. 

Naples, December 30, 1878. 

E ended our Levantine sea voyage on Christmas morn- 
ing, at Brindisi. We were not a bit sorry to do so, for, 
with one day's exception, the sail from Alexandria, 
covering more than one hundred hours, was rough and dis- 
agreeable, especially so to a poor sailor, as we confess our- 
self to be. If maritime commerce depended on our ability 
to go to sea comfortably, we are sure it would very soon 
come to an end, for the wealth of the world would be no 
temptation to us to follow the high seas for a living. We 
hoped to spend Christmas in this city, but the miserable 
arrangements for the intersection of steamers in the East- 
ern waters, made apparently for the benefit of hotel-keepers 
in out-of-the-way places, marred our plans, and, instead, we 
found ourself set down at Corfu, seventeen hours from 
Brindisi, with the prospect of waiting a week for a steamer 
of the same line. 

Now Corfu, as we have previously written, has no attrac- 
tions except for the " shabby genteel " of England, or for 
those whose fortunes are reduced, and yet think they must 
go away from England to spend the winter. The island has 
some history, but the town is dead, commercially, and 
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the people do a great deal of heavy loafing, especially on 
Saints' days ; and these come so often in some places in 
Europe that one wonders if anybody but saints lived in the 
past ages. Perhaps the consumption of so much raw mate- 
rial of human virtues by the dead saints accounts for the mor- 
al degeneracy of so many of the living residents of the East. 
Corfu is ^ Greek town, full of Greek churches and chapels, 
and furnished with innumerable large and small bells, rang- 
ing in tone through the whole musical scale. These are rung 
at most unseasonable hours in the early morning, at nearly 
all hours of the day, and late into the night. What it was 
all for was past our finding out, but that it was an unmiti- 
gated nuisance was our settled conclusion. If Poe had 
visited Corfu before writing his poem of the Bells, we are 
sure he would have found material for an additional stanza 
not complimentary to them. The day before Christmas 
there was a general suspension of business throughout the 
town, and high services at the Greek cathedral. The pre- 
ceding night was a sort of Greek " Fourth of July,*' some of 
the eating-houses in the streets having rude illuminations 
and evergreen decorations in front of them. Bands of young 
people roved through the streets, quaintly singing, nearly 
all night. We supposed they were anticipating Christmas 
day, but were assured that the Greeks would not com- 
memorate that festival until twelve days later. The arri- 
val of an Italian steamer decided us to shorten our stay 
in such a place, and late in the afternoon of the 24th we 
steamed out of Corfu harbor for Italy. The passage to Brin- 
disi was rough, and we shall not soon forget our first and 
last nights on the Adriatic. 

Brindisi is a maritime place, having a good harbor, 
and is the Italian terminus for the English India mail- 
service, trains running from there to London in forty- 
eight hours. It was a raw and chilly day, and we found 
nothing in the place to remind us of Christmas at home. 
There was little or no business transacted in the town, 
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except at the drinking-places, which were numerous but 
not inviting. A military band shivered through a concert 
at noon, in one of the principal streets, and small chil- 
dren amused themselves with firing crackers. We drop- 
ped into one church, and found a few women and young 
girls at a representation of the manger of the Saviour. 
This was our Christmas in Italy. We trust our readers had 
a merrier one. The town is as noted, perhaps, for being 
the place where Virgil died, nineteen years before the 
Christian era, when on his way home from Greece, as for 
anything else ; it was also the terminus of the Appian 
Way, from Rome. 

We left the town with no regrets, the next forenoon, for 
this place, distant about 3CX) miles, where we arrived at ten 
p. M. The guide-book says the ride from Brindisi to Foggia, 
where we changed cars for Naples, is uninteresting. We 
did not find it so, for the route lies mainly through a fer- 
tile tract of country, and especially through the finest olive- 
orchards of Italy, and has the Adriatic sea in view most 
of the way. It was pleasant to see once again some of the 
men lending a helping hand to women and children in their 
agricultural pursuits, and to see oxen yoked to convenient 
carts in a civilized way. We passed hundreds of people at 
work in olive-groves and fields, and they seemed comfort- 
ably clad for the cold season. Of the farming from Foggia 
to Naples we cannot speak, for the journey was made prin- 
cipally after night-fall. Before reaching this city, we had 
our first look at Vesuvius in the darkness, and the sight 
was suggestive of the furnace fires of Pittsburgh at night. 
We have not seen the mountain since, but purpose to culti- 
vate a closer acquaintance in a day or two. 

Naples, in point of situation, has few equals in the world 
for beauty, but it is as destitute of art and pleasing architec- 
ture as a graven image of the Hindoos. But for its natural 
scenery, and its matchless collection of art from the buried 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, it would draw but few 
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visitors. But these resources are sufficient to make it a 
great resort for tourists, and such it will always be, until 
some convulsion of nature wipes it out of existence: It is 
the largest city of Italy, and for centuries in winter it and 
its environs have been the Newport and Saratoga of all 
Europe. Painters have vied with each other in spreading 
the matchless beauty of its bay on canvas, and travellers 
have never tired of singing the praises of its Italian skies. 
We confess to much disappointment in the latter, but are 
assured that this season is an exceptional one. The hotel- 
keepers say that for two months it has rained nearly every 
day, and this they call very bad weather. The day after 
our arrival it poured in torrents most of the time, but for 
the past two days little rain has fallen. The faces of land- 
lords and shop-keepers are beginning to shorten a little, 
as it is an indication of better weather and improved busi- 
ness. The principal streets of- the city never have a de- 
serted appearance, so many people apparently live in them 
and nowhere else. It is doubtful if Noah's flood would have 
convinced a Neapolitan of the comfort of being inside the 
ark. There are only two things that alarm Neapolitans — 
an earthquake, and an eruption of Vesuvius. When the 
latter occurs they grow very pious, outwardly, flocking 
to churches and invoking the aid of all the saints whose 
names they can recall, and making all sorts of rash re- 
formatory promises. It is the old story over again : 

The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be ; 
The Devil was well, the Devil a monk was he. 

This reminds us that Naples is a city of churches, having 
upwards of 300, and yet there is not one of distinctively 
marked architecture. Some of them date back five and six 
hundred years, but have been damaged by earthquakes and 
modern restoration to such an extent as to lose all attrac- 
tiveness. It does n*t pay to spend much time visiting them, 
when the outside, around Naples, has so many more attrac- 
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tions. There is one institution of which the city has reason 
to be proud, and that is its National museum, opened daily. 
There is the most valuable collection of articles from Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii to be seen anywhere, which give one 
a vivid idea of life in these cities eighteen centuries ago. 
The works of art, the domestic utensils, and even the food 
of the people, have been preserved as they existed on that 
fatal night which buried them from sight. But we do not 
purpose to write of these cities until we have visited them, 
which we hope to do in a few days. The library of the 
. museum is very large, and easily accessible to readers and 
students. It seems quite complete in all its departments, 
and furnishes employment to jnany persons who appear to 
know little of books or anything else. The picture-gallery 
connected with the museum is neither large nor valuable, in 
comparison with many others in Europe, except in the line 
of Pompeian frescos, and in these it is very rich. The ar- 
tists at work in the museum at the time of our visit confined 
themselves principally to copying detached figures or groups 
from the frescos and other works of art from the buried 
cities, or from some of the Scriptural subjects of the paint- 
ings of the early masters ; and these in time will find their 
way to nearly all the picture-shops of Europe and America. 

There are- a few excellent streets in Naples; and the 
"Riviera di Chiaja," the fashionable drive near the shore of 
the bay, would do credit, to any city. Pleasant afternoons, 
and Sunday, especially, it is a sight to behold such an array 
of well-groomed horses attached to a great variety of vehi- 
cles, and such a display of liveried drivers and footmen. It 
is an incessant tide for hours over the broad pavement. 
Between the street and the bay are the pleasant garden and 
promenade of the city, filled with thousands of people who 
do not own fast nags, nor have stable bills to pay, and yet 
get a great deal of happiness out of life in Naples, in a free 
and easy way. 

The buildings in this city, public and private, are not very 
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attractive. They give a monotonous look to the streets, with 
their plain, high walls, and a homely balcony to almost every 
window. Most of the streets are narrow and crooked, and 
some of them very steep, conforming to the topography of 
the place. The means of communication in the spread-out 
city are good, — by tramways, omnibuses, and one-horse and 
two-horse carriages by the thousand. As the result of this 
competition, fares are low within the city limits. 

The ornamental fountains and statues in the streets and 
public gardens are not meritorious. Scarcely one of them 
is original. They are mostly poor copies of good works in 
other places. There are two bronze equestrian statues of 
royal rulers in the large Piazza del Plebiscito, the two horses 
and one statue being by Canova. These are the best we 
have seen in the city. Bronze art in Italy does not com- 
pare favorably with that of Germany, particularly at Munich 
and Berlin. 

The city abounds in places of amusement, but they are 
generally of a cheap character. The theatre of San Carlo 
is an exception, being one of the largest opera houses in the 
world, and one of the oldest, dating back nearly a century 
and a half. It is the home of Italian opera, as Dresden is of 
the German opera ; and many of the best operas of Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Mercadante were brought out for the 
first time in it. 

The date of this letter reminds us that the year is nearly 
gone, and about one half of it to us has been spent in for- 
eign countries. We can assure our readers that our expe- 
rience has been such as to make us more intensely Amer- 
ican than ever, when we compare our own country with the 
Old World. "Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown" 
all over continental Europe to-day, and none of them know 
what a day may bring forth to them. The simple fact is, 
that nearly all the nations are poor, and are being made 
yearly poorer by the enormous standing armies which they 
support, with not much to do but to watch each other, and 
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to protect the persons and property of the royal rulers. The 
countries are drained of young mep to keep the ranks of 
the armies full ; taxes on the producers are heavy ; and dis- 
content largely prevails, even in the best of the countries. 
Germany is crushing its newspapers with an iron hand, and 
begging other nations to do the same. It is a dangerous 
experiment for that country, and is like fastening down the 
safety-valve of a steam engine, and plying fresh fuel to the 
furnace. Austria has hard work to gather taxes enough to 
support its army, and has nothing left for public improve- 
ments. Italy is in a ferment, with a ministry that all con- 
cede to be weak. Russia wants more money, and is bid- 
ing her time to enforce her will in the East. Turkey is 
demoralized, and the Sultan is afraid for his life and of his 
subjects. Its finances are as hopeless as the Greenback 
party in America, and are the natural outcome of a paper 
currency with nothing to back it, and the depreciation going 
on daily. France is in an anxious mood ; and Gambetta is 
doing his best to hold the restive spirits in check. In Eng- 
land, Disraeli apparently has everything his own way, and 
yet there is a great deal of discontent and ill-feeling there 
in consequence of depression in manufactures and trade. 
Added to all this, the present winter is an unusually hard 
one all over Europe, in the way of cold and rain and 
snow. It began early, and the snow-fall, even in Italy and 
France, has not been equalled for many years. This has 
produced a vast amount of suffering among the poor, — and 
the end is not yet. England and Scotland had a snow-storm 
on Christmas day that made it anything but a merry Christ- 
mas to thousands ; and the London papers teem daily with 
accounts of the cold and distress and suffering among the 
people. 

On the other hand, America has crops sufficiently abun- 
dant to feed a hungry world, and ere this reaches you she 
will have resumed specie payments, and taken her place 
among the nations of the earth that pay dollar for dollar, in 
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all transactions where money is involved. We confess to a 
little national pride in the outlook at the close of this year 
of grace, and we trust that the coming year will add to the 
good name and fame of the best country on the face of the 
globe. 




LETTER XXIV. 

Vesuvius— How to get on to the Volcano— Experience at the 
Crater — Remains of Eruptions— The Wonders of Pompeii 
AND Herculaneum — A Day at the Buried Cities — Pozzuoli — 
BAiiE — Summer Resorts of Ancient Romans. 

Naples, January 3, 1879. 

•HE last day of the year 1878, and the first day of the 
year 1879, will be red-letter days in our calendar for 
all time to come. On the first-named day we made 
the ascent of Mt. Vesuvius; on the second, visited Pom- 
peii, and rambled for hours amid its interesting ruins. Air 
and sky combined to make as perfect a day for the ascent 
of Vesuvius as could be desired, and the trip was a thor- 
oughly enjoyable one from beginning to end. There are 
two ways of making the ascent, one from Pompeii on the 
south, and the other from Resina (built upon the lava beds 
of Herculaneum) on the west. The latter is the best and 
most frequented way, passing by and over some of the lava 
streams of the heaviest eruptions of this century, and espe- 
cially within the last twenty years. Resina is reached by 
carriage or rail, and is about five miles from the city. From 
Resina carriages can be taken to the Hermitage, close by 
the Observatory, the lasj building on the way to the top of 
Vesuvius by this route, and perhaps a mile or more from 
the summit ; or saddle-horses or mules to the base of the 
cone, requiring nearly three hours' time. We took a car- 
riage direct from here to the Hermitage, and a horse 
thence to the base of the cone. The ride was charming all 
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the way, giving beautiful views of the country and the bay. 
From the Hermitage to the cone there is only a bridle-path, 
which leads most of the way over old lava streams. The 
height of Vesuvius is a little rising 4,000 feet, and varies 
with eruptions. The cone is about 1,500 feet high, and the 
inclination very steep. Its surface is composed of slag and 
loose ashes, very much resembling coarse sand. The as- 
cent was not so difficult as it had been represented to us, 
and was made in less than an hour, very comfortably, with- 
out the assistance of a legion of men who persist in offering 
you the aid of a strap to be pulled up by, or a sort of chair 
called a " portantina," to be borne up the mountain on the 
shoulders of four men. We got rid of the two strap men 
who annoyed us, by assuring them that we had ascended 
more mountains than they had — a fact of which they became 
conscious after ten minutes* climbing, and departed with 
maledictions in Italian. 

Arriving at the summit of the cone, we came almost in- 
stantaneously to the precipitous brink of the crater, 150 to 
200 feet below us, near the centre of which is another cone, 
resembling a furnace of an iron foundry, from which smoke 
and steam issue, like steam from a locomotive in a frosty 
morning, with an average of forty puffs a minute. Mixed 
with the smoke were jets of red-hot lava and stones every 
few minutes, which varied in intensity and height, some of 
them being thrown apparently 200 feet into the air, and 
falling outside the mouth of the cone. The flames were 
visible all the time, accompanied by a dismal, surging roar, 
suggestive of tremendous forces at work in the centre of the 
mountain. Around the central cone, and covering the en- 
tire crater, which is from one half to three fourths of a 
mile in .diameter, was a mass of slag and lava as uneven 
as the billows of the ocean, the surface of which had cooled 
sufficiently to allow it to be walked upon. From numerous 
fissures in its surface, and all .around the sides of the crater, 
smoke issued in varying volumes, and rising heat could be 
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seen in the sunlight far down toward the northern edge of 
the crater, where the wall is much the lowest, and over 
which a stream of lava flowed, only five days before our 
visit, for a few hours. Familiarizing ourselves with the vol- 
canic forces for a few minutes, and taking in the full view 
of one of nature's lungs at work, we descended into the cra- 
ter, and made a lunch from eggs that we saw cooked in a 
fissure of the lava bed, with a bit of bread, and some wine 
made from grapes grown on the side of the mountain. 
Lunch over, we did not care to cultivate a Closer acquaint- 
ance with the active cone, and retraced our steps to the edge 
of the outer cone, where we watched the laboring forces 
in the volcano beneath our feet, and took in the superb 
view of the bay of Naples, the country around, and the 
snow-capped Apennines in the distance. The view inside 
and outside the crater surpassed our anticipations, and we 
lingered long upon the summit, reluctant to bid it fare- 
well. We were realizing one of our childhood's dreams, in 
standing on the summit of Vesuvius, and the reality did not 
disappoint us. North-east of Vesuvius is Monte Somma, 
with its extinct crater, an eruption from which destroyed 
Herculaneum and Pompeii in the latter part of the month of 
August, 69, and at the same time formed the present Mount 
Vesuvius, whose summit is a few hundred feet higher than 
Somma. The valley between the two mountains is largely 
filled with lava and scoria that have flowed from Vesuvius 
in great eruptions for centuries, and especially in those 
of 1 86 1 and 1872, when immense streams flowed down 
the west side of the valley, burying hundreds of acres of 
land under a solid bed many feet in thickness. The erup- 
tion of 1872 was exceedingly severe, and some twenty or 
more persons lost their lives while viewing it. The stream 
of lava was 3,000 feet wide and twenty feet deep, and flowed 
three miles in twelve hours. The smoke, red-hot stones, 
and lava poured forth to an estimated height of 4,000 feet, 
and clouds of ashes to double that height, which was carried 
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by the wind 140 miles. It was beside and over this stream 
that we travelled in making the ascent, and from the sum- 
mit of Vesuvius Jts course can be seen from the crater to 
the plain, where it stopped. The courses of several other 
streams of lava, on the west and south-west, are also dis- 
tinctly seen, stretching far into the plain toward the bay 
and the towns that lie between Vesuvius and Naples. These 
immense solidified rivers of lava have a weird look as you 
ride beside or walk over them, and their broken and jagged 
surface is suggestive of a big jam of ice in a spring freshet, 
except in color. In some places it has cooled in twisted 
masses like the rope cables of a ship, and in others it looks 
like rising dough which has overflowed the pan containing 
it : everywhere it shows the liquid state in which it flowed. 
The ride over it is exceedingly interesting to any one con- 
versant with geological matters. 

The fast-sinking sun reminded us that we must descend, 
and, taking our last look into the mouth of the cone within 
the crater, which just then sent forth a farewell blast of lava 
high into the air, we rapidly retraced our steps toward the 
Hermitage and Naples. The drive to Naples was superb, 
facing its matchless bay for an hour, over which hung one 
of the peculiar crimson and golden skies that are seen in 
the best pictures of the bay of Naples, and which once seen 
can never be forgotten. As we drove beside the bay toward 
our hotel, the sun sank out of sight, leaving behind a glori- 
ous sky as a benediction for the dying year of 1 878, which 
in turn gave way to the beams of the resplendent moon, 
suggestive of love, peace, and rest. 

The new year opened with a far different day, misty 
clouds hiding Vesuvius from view, and slight showers occur- 
ring after eleven o'clock. It was not a bad day for Pompeii, 
however, and we improved it, going by rail. The unearthed 
town of Pompeii is fifteen miles from Naples, but not as the 
crow flies, for the railroad skirts the bay, and the ride is 
beautiful. Before entering the main part of the town we 
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went to the Amphitheatre, which is at considerable distance 
south-east of the unearthed city. It is in a tolerable . state 
of preservation, but is not so large and imposing as others 
in Italy, particularly one at Pozzuoli. Returning to the en- 
trance, we inspected some recent excavations outside the 
south wall, which show that Pompeii was built upon an ex- 
isting lava bed that might have been centuries old. But 
what can we say of the town that was buried in a bed of 
volcanic ashes for eighteen centuries ? To describe it in 
detail we cannot, for that would require many visits, and 
voluminous letters. Persons interested in studying Pom- 
peii can find a multitude of books relating to it, of more or 
less merit, and photographic art has made many of its most 
important buildings and streets familiar. Let us glance at 
the town hastily, and the work going on there. 

The walls of the old town have been carefully traced, so 
that its shape and size are known. It was somewhat in 
the form of an ellipse, extending from east to west, the 
walls being about a mile and two thirds in circumference. 
The excavations which have been in progress for more than 
a century, though not systematically but about twenty 
years, cover a little more than one third of the enclosed 
town. It is probable that the best part of the town has 
been unearthed, embracing as it does the public buildings, 
temples, and theatre, and the elegant public baths with 
which the town was abundantly supplied. The more re- 
cent excavations have revealed only private houses, but all 
more or less frescoed in the brilliant colors which charac- 
terize Pompeian buildings, and which are a marvel for 
durability. Many of the best frescos have been cut out 
and taken to the National museum at Naples, but still hun- 
dreds remain on the walls of rooms on which they were 
painted eighteen centuries ago, by artists who knew their 
•business. One is struck with the delicate and graceful 
character of most of the frescos exhibited, and the detail 
shown in the drawing of the figures especially. The walls 
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of the rooms are usually painted . in panels, with small 
figures in the centre of them, and sometimes as a cor- , 
nice to the rooms. In a few buildings there are huge 
pictures of animals, something like a menagerie advertise- 
ment, and occasionally large figures of mythological men 
and women. Dirk red, yellow, greep, and brown tints are 
the prevailing colors, and when a room is opened they ap- 
pear as bright as when buried from sight in the year 79 of 
the Christian era. The Pompeians of means were evidently 
persons of taste in the fine arts, as the decorations of their 
houses show, and only in a very few houses have pictures 
of an obscene character been found. It is hardly fair to the 
dead-and-dust dwellers of that buried city to charge them 
with being preeminently voluptuous in their lives, and wicked 
above their neighbors of that day. We are afraid there are 
modern cities, which, if buried out of sight some night, and 
unearthed eighteen centuries afterwards, would scarcely 
show an improved state of morals over Pompeii. 

The streets are marvels of excellence, and vastly superior 
to any in Constantinople or Jerusalem to-day. They are 
generally narrow, to be sure, but well paved for carriage- 
track, and with side-walks raised above the street level, which 
is more than Naples can boast of in its best thoroughfares. 
The stepping-stones on which to cross the streets are a nov- 
elty, and were undoubtedly a necessity in the days of Pom- 
peii. They are about three feet long, and have oval ends 
usually, which allowed the wheels of carriages to move easily 
against them : in some cases they are a foot or more high. 
The abutters upon streets were evidently required to lay the 
pavement in front of their houses, as occasionally a small 
piece of badly worn pavement is found. The pavement 
consists of blocks of lava, of irregular size, but many of 
them quite large. The buildings were usually two stories 
high. All the larger houses have the same ground-plan, sub- 
stantially, a distinguishing feature of which was an open 
court and garden. Those of wealthy people were quite 
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extensive establishments, covering a large space of ground. 
In many of the houses there are beautiful specimens of 
mosaic pavement, and in others marble pavement and foun- 
tains. Marble and bronze statues and statuettes have been 
found in private houses and temples, nearly all of which can 
be seen in the National museum in Naples, or in the mu- 
seum at Pompeii, and some of them are exceedingly beauti- 
ful. Many of them have become familiar to the public 
through paintings and photographs. 

One of the most interesting sights in the town are the 
bake-houses, with the ovens as perfect as when they were 
buried, and their stone mills for grinding flour and meal. 
In one of these a large number of loaves of bread were 
found, which are exhibited in the museums. There are 
also wine shops, with jars for wine, and a cellar under- 
neath, and various other shops for the sale of articles, all 
fronting on the streets. The shops were not large. The 
temples and public buildings must have been handsome 
structures before the earthquake of 63 damaged or de- 
stroyed them, and some of them were being rebuilt more 
magnificently when the town was buried. 

Pompeii presents a better picture of domestic life, as 
it existed eighteen hundred years ago, than any other 
place, from the fact that it was buried so suddenly and so 
thoroughly. The household utensils and furniture, and the 
implements of labor and tools recovered from the homes 
and shops and preserved in the museums, are instructive, 
and some of them are much like what are used to-day in all 
civilized countries. The household utensils embrace kettles, 
pans, porringers, ladles, jugs, and jars, while bedsteads and 
chairs are among the furniture. There are also steelyards 
and scales, small tools, and fish-hooks, the latter almost 
identically like the ones in use to-day. The preserved edi- 
bles embrace bread, beans, graios, olives, fruits, and nuts, 
and some specimens of cloth have been found, making alto- 
gether an exhibition such as no other place can equal. We 
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walked the streets and inspected the buildings of Pompeii 
for hours, until our eyes grew tired of the sights, and we 
were glad to turn to something else for relief. On emerg- 
ing from the walls of the town, we found the day far spent, 
and night settled upon us in earnest before we reached Na- 
ples. The day had sped rapidly away, but we count it one 
of our best in this section of Italy, and a worthy beginning 
for the new year. 

After one has seen Pompeii well, he will find little of 
interest in Herculaneum, and hence should visit the latter 
first, if at all. The theatre is the principal point of interest 
there, and shows how the work of excavation was conduct- 
ed. That place was destroyed by fine ashes, which time 
has solidified. The theatre is of the same pattern as the 
one at Pompeii, but is not so completely excavated, as it is 
thirty feet or more under the surface upon which Resina is 
built. The best works of art found at Herculaneum can be 
seen at the National museum, and no visitor to Naples 
should fail to see them, especially if he does not visit the 
buried towns. Some of the bronzes are marvels of beauty, 
and the marble statues and busts from Pompeii challenge 
the admiration of every lover of the beautiful in art. There 
are many artists constantly at work in the museum, copy- 
ing the graceful figures seen in the frescos and bas-reliefs 
recovered from the buried cities. They do well to copy, for 
they have not the genius to create like their brother artists 
of nearly two thousand years ago. The preservation of so 
many art treasures is some compensation for the burial of 
these towns. 

One of the most interesting excursions which can be 
made from Naples is to Pozzuoli and Baiae, on 'the west : it 
can easily be made in a day, by carriage. The route takes 
you through the " Grotta di Posilipo," a tunnel through the 
high hill on the west of Naples, a third of a mile long, sup- 
posed to have been made about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Just before entering the tunnel, we pass the 
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entrance to the tomb of Virgil, which is on the south 
side of the hill. Of the genuineness of the tomb there is 
much doubt, but probabilities favor the claim. The cutting 
for the tunnel was through lava rock, and is a creditable 
piece of work. A few miles beyond the tunnel we came to 
an old crater of a volcano, which formerly had a lake known 
as " Lago d' Agnano," now drained. Near by are several 
sulphur, ammonia, and carbonic acid springs, some of which 
are used for medicinal purposes. 

Pozzuoli has two famous ruins, the temple of Serapis and 
the Amphitheatre. The former was a heathen temple, but 
elegant in its architecture, as the ruins show. Earthquakes 
and changes in the sea made havoc of it centuries ago, 
and what there is of it has been excavated for more than 
a century. It was quite large, and had several baths 
connected with it : there are still salt and sulphur baths 
there. Other ruins near by are the temple of Neptune, and 
Cicero's Academy, which must have been a charming villa, 
from its location. Within its precincts Hadrian was 
buried in the second century. The Amphitheatre is a 
remarkably well preserved ruin, excavated forty years ago.. 
The arches are magnificent specimens of Roman brick and 
tile work, and most of them are apparently as perfect and 
strong as on the day they were made. The subterranean 
rooms for wild beasts, and the entire arrangements, can be 
seen here more perfectly than in any other ancient amphi- 
theatre that we have seen. It is a large structure, the arena 
being some 370 feet long by over 200 broad, and it must 
have seated many thousands of people on its four sec- 
tions of seats, one above the other, all reached by inde- 
pendent stairways and entrances. The arrangements for 
ingress and egress, in this and other ancient public build- 
ings which we have seen, are most admirable : architects 
and builders of our day could adopt some of their ideas to 
advantage. The Roman tiles used in constructing the 
arches are very handsome, and vary in length from ten to 
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twenty- four inches, but are of nearly uniform thickness, — one 
inch and a quarter. There are many traces of ruins in the 
banks of earth by the street sides, and extensive excava- 
tions would probably reveal some buildings of interest. In 
the same town is Solfatara, a crater of a volcano, that in 
some respects resembles the Geysers in California: it is 
much larger, but has not so many chemical compounds. A 
stucco manufactory is located on one edge of the crater. 

The drive from Pozzuoli to Baiae is very pleasant, the 
road following the indentation of the bay for several miles. 
On the way we halted at " Lacus Avernus," which is a pretty 
sheet of water about two miles in circumference, and nearly 
surrounded with mountains and hills. It is the scene of 
many a mythological tale, from Homer to Virgil, and was 
regarded as the entrance to the Infernal Regions by ancient 
believers in a local hell with geographical boundaries. In 
the days of Augustus it was a good harbor. Further on we 
came to the warm springs in a grotto of a steep hill, called 
*' Bagni di Nerone," the ancient ** Thermae Neronianae," and 
known to the ancients for their medicinal qualities, and still 
used for the same purpose. The water is hot enough to 
boil eggs, and is very salt. The old town of Baiae, which 
was the Newport of the Romans, went to decay several cen- 
turies ago, and only a small village now occupies its site. 
The ruins of the old town are seen on every hand, and 
portions of them are under the water of the bay. The larg- 
est ruin is the temple of Mercury, which was undoubtedly 
a mammoth bathing establishment, with a dome roof made 
of brick and stone. Its -acoustic properties are remarkable, 
a whisper against the wall being heard distinctly on the op- 
posite side, at least seventy-five feet away. Near by are the 
picturesque ruins of the temple of Venus, an octagonal 
structure, with vaulted ceilings, windows, and staircases. 
Two miles beyond, in the village of Bacoli, is an exceedingly 
interesting water reservoir, known as "Piscina Mirabilis." 
It is under a hill, on which various crops are raised, and is 
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a splendid specimen of brick masonry and Roman arches 
and columns, the latter being forty-eight in number. It was 
the end of the Julian aqueduct, and has been but little dam- 
aged by time. This whole section of country was once cov- 
ered with villas belonging to the gentry of Rome before and 
in the early days of the Christian era. They showed good 
taste in selecting so beautiful a section for their summer 
residences, commanding as it did charming views of por- 
tions of the bay of Naples and the bay of Baiae, so lovely 
that Horace. thought nothing could be compared with it 
There are many other places on this portion of the coast 
which are no less interesting than those of which we have 
written, but one day of sight-seeing in that vicinity was suf- 
ficient for us, on the principle that *' enough is as good as a 
feast." We have spent eight days most delightfully in 
Naples and its environs, and are ready to go hence on the 
morrow to Rome, where we anticipate a prolonged and 
pleasant stay. 




LETTER XXV. 

A Phenomenal Italian Winter — Rome— How the City is Laid 
Out — The Ruins — The Colosseum — Old Temples — A Church 
Festival — Bambino — Music at St. Peter's — Roman Markets- 
Personal. 

Rome, January 12, 1879. 

HE railway that connects Rome with Naples is one 
hundred and sixty-three miles long, and to make a 
journey over it by express train requires seven hours. 
The route for seventy-five miles from Naples runs through 
a fertile section of country, then for a few miles through a 
section of volcanic land, and then a fertile section for grape- 
culture, before reaching this city. In a clear day the jour- 
ney would be very pleasant, and we enjoyed it with the 
mixture of cloud and sunshine that attended us. The win- 
ter thus far perplexes Italians, as it has rained more or less 
nearly every day since the first of November. Hotel men 
say it is unprecedented. Probably their memories are at 
fault, and the season is an average one for a series of ten or 
twenty years. Warm climates are subject to seasons of ex- 
cessive dry and wet weather : it is one of the inevitable laws 
of nature, which the dwellers in these climates may accept 
with complacency. Italian skies are very pretty to talk and 
write about ; but we have skies just as beautiful and- charm- 
ing in America, and especially in New England, as any that 
Italy, or any other part of Europe, ever saw. It is funny to 
see English people, who have come here to spend the win- 
ter, hover around a fire in their hotel, keep in-doors, and 
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growl about the weather, which, not unlike our own No- 
vembers, is profusely supplied with rain-storms and squalls. 
The Americans here, and there are many of them, take it 
more coolly, and manage to put in a fair day's work of sight- 
seeing every day, rain or shine. 

Rome is attractive to tourists, and especially so after 
being in the East for a few weeks. Notwithstanding the 
continual rains, the streets are kept commendably clean 
by constant sweeping with long-handled brush brooms. 
The street beggars are few in comparison with Naples. 
The churches are the resort of the "halt, lame, and blind," 
and other sorts of beggars ; but they are not so importu- 
nate as in many oth^r places in Italy. The " Corso," about 
one mile long, is the principal business street of the city ; 
that is, it is the longest and straightest street in the place, 
and has some very attractive shop windows, especially in 
the line of jewelry and the fine arts. The shops are so 
numerous one wonders how they all live and pay expenses ; 
for there never seems to be a rush of customers in them, 
and they are open from morning till late at night. Roman 
shop-keepers certainly know how to display their goods to 
advantage, and the impression a stranger derives from 
a walk through the best streets is decidedly favorable. 
This will apply more especially to what is termed the 
Strangers' quarter, which is comparatively modern, and in 
the north-western section of the city. The old business 
portion borders on the Tiber, a muddy stream, smaller 
than the Merrimack, that has a serpentine course on the 
westerly side of the city. The streets in this quarter are 
quite narrow and crooked. To the north-east and east 
lie the hills of Rome, on which there is more building 
at the present time, perhaps, than in any other section. 
The ancient Rome lies in the south and south-east 
quarters, and on the west bank of the Tiber are the Vat- 
ican, St. Peter's, and the quarters that have grown up 
around those structures. The population is about 28o,(X)0, 
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and is made up of all nationalities. Many of the business 
men have a sharp, keen look, and there is an air of thrift 
about the place that is agreeable. The older residents are 
proud of Rome, and have reason to be, for it is an exceed- 
ingly interesting place historically, and for its antiquities 
and art treasures. These cannot be exhausted in many 
days of sight-seeing, even in a cursory manner, and months 
would be required to see them in detail, which comparative- 
ly few people, except antiquarians, do. The ruins are prin- 
cipally of brick, tile, and Roman cement, and are impressive in 
their way ; but they should be seen before the marble ruins 
of Greece and the stone-work of the ancient Egyptians, to 
be fully appreciated. As specimens of brick-work, the 
Roman arches and ruins of Italy are unrivalled ; but in 
marble-working, Greece can successfully challenge Rome, 
and Egypt can discount both in the beauty of her stone- 
work. 

The ruin of Rome that overshadows all others is the Col- 
osseum, the largest theatre ever erected, and a most impos- 
ing building to-day, after withstanding the mutations of 
nearly 2,000 years, and the vandalism of the Middle ages. 
Something more than one third of the outer wall, 150 feet 
in height, is still standing, and a large part of the inner 
wall. Portions of the arena have been excavated, which 
.show the arrangements for games, gladiatorial combats with 
wild beasts, and for naval displays ; also the dens and rooms 
for keeping the beasts. It is a third of a mile in circum- 
ference. It is only by walking around it, and taking in 
its proportions deliberately, that one can realize the mag- 
nitude of the work. We saw it first by daylight, and then 
by the light of the full moon on a clear evening. Need we 
say that the latter was an impressively grand sight ? Wind- 
ing our way up 150 steps, we found ourselves on a sort of 
modern balcony, built where the third tier of seats was when 
the Colosseum was perfect, and commanding an entire 
view of the interior, except what was under our feet. The 
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moonlight streamed through the large arches of the higher 
wall, played hide-and-seek with the ruins of the inner wall, 
and flooded the arena with brightness. It was worth a long 
journey to behold such a scene, which can possibly occur 
only a few nights in a year. We lingered long in and 
around the Colosseum, classing it as one of our best 
evenings in Europe. The edifice was originally of brick, 
tile, stone, and marble, and must have been elegant as well 
as massive. For centuries it was used as a quarry for the 
furnishing of material to build up the Rome of the Middle 
ages, or at least some of the palaces which are in existence 
to-day ; and it is only about 150 years since the vandalism 
was stopped by one of the popes, sinqe which time much 
has been done to preserve the ruins. The one thousandth 
anniversary of the founding of Rome was celebrated in this 
edifice, in the year 248, with games ; and it was 150 years 
later before gladiatorial combats were abolished, and the 
fourteenth century before it began to become the prey of 
vandals. It is a wonderful structure, and the pride of Rome, 
unequalled in magnitude by any similar edifice in the world. 
It is not to the credit of the old Romans that it was built 
and used for such inhuman and degrading sports as it was, 
but it serves a double purpose to-day : it indicates beyond 
question the taste of the Romans for amusements in classic 
ages, and also shows the skill of Roman mechanics in brick 
masonry before the Christian era. It bids fair to stand for 
centuries to come, and we trust it may, to excite the admi- 
ration and wonder of travellers from all quarters of the 
globe. 

The other ruins of Rome are very extensive, covering 
many acres of land in the vicinity of the Colosseum, but 
not in so perfect a state as those in many other places. 
Deeper and more careful excavations would undoubtedly 
reveal interesting substructures. This would be attended 
with great expense ; and as the history of Rome seems to 
be well • settled, at least in the minds of those versed in 
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its antiquities, it is not probable that they will be made 
at present. The Palatine hill is covered with ruins, the 
chief of which pass under the name of the "Palace of 
Caesar," and include the buildings of Caligula, Tiberius, 
and Nero, the temple of Jupiter Victor, and the palace of 
Septimus Severus. Under a portion of theSe is a heavy 
stone wall, claimed to be the ojd Romao wall built by Rom- 
ulus. Comparatively little of the substructure of the build- 
ings in this- part of old Rome has been excavated, only 
enough to give occasional glimpses of what is buried. 
South of this hill is the old amphitheatre or pircus ground 
for races, a part of which only has been excavated. Near 
the Capitoline hill are the Roman Forum, and the remains of 
the temples of Saturn, Concordia, Castor and Pollux, Caesar, 
and Faustina. A large number of broken columns and 
statues were found in making the excavations, the most in- 
teresting of which are to be seen in various collections and 
museums in the city. The portions that are standing are 
not so fine in workmanship, nor so impressive, as the marble 
ruins in Greece. The old pavement of the street between 
the Forum and the Basilica Julia is shown, in a good state 
of preservation, and resembles somewhat the pavement of 
Pompeian streets, the stones being large and irregular. 
Old Rome abounded in forums, used for markets and busi- 
ness, as well as for public gatherings. It was very near the 
east end of the Roman Forum, just across the street, and 
in front of the temple of Caesar, that Marc Antony pro- 
nounced his celebrated eulogy on the dead Caesar, more 
than 1,900 years ago. The temple, and the tribune from 
which he probably spoke, were excavated several years ago. 
If the old Forum could reveal its history, it would have an 
interesting tale to relate of the men who used to gather on 
its pavement twenty centuries ago, and discuss the moral, 
religious, political, and social questions of that day. Per- 
haps, on the whole, it is lucky that it cannot speak, for it 
might tell unpleasant tales, and play the mischief with the 
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reputations of the old Roman orators whom all of us 
have been taught to revere. In looking upon the ruins of 
Rome, one would derive more satisfaction if there were not 
so many traces of modern attempts at restoration in relay- 
ing steps and pavements, and in some cases the relaying 
of brick. To be sure this was necessary to save the walls 
of the Colosseum, but in some of the small buildings it 
often gives the looker-on a false impression. This is par- 
ticularly the case with the Triumphal Arch of Titus, on the 
way from the Roman Forum to the Colosseum. Only a 
small portion of the arch is original, the outside and larger 
part being modern ; and, indeed, the arch fell in 1822, and 
was wholly rebuilt. 

The Triumphal Arch of Constantine is the best preserved 
arch here. This is very near the Colosseum, on the west. 
It is an elaborate structure in its sculptures, the best of 
which were taken from a Triumphal Arch of Trajan. There 
has been a great deal of this "robbing Peter to pay Paul'* 
business, not only in Rome, but all through the East, for 
nearly two thousand years. The early Christians and Mo- 
hammedans considered pagan temples fair game, and either 
despoiled them to erect and adorn church edifices, or con- 
verted them into churches and chapels. The rich pillars, 
from many an ancient temple in Syria, Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, can be seen to-day in churches and mosques, dumb 
but none the less effective witnesses to the theft and pillage 
of men who in their religious zeal forgot alike the eighth com- 
mandment and the golden rule. 

We have not explored all the ruins in this ancient and 
interesting city, and therefore will change the subject for 
our readers. 

Epiphany was ushered in here with a sort of Fourth of 
July din of trumpets and noise, that continued all the night 
before, and made sleep anything but possible in the most 
frequented parts of the city. It was a holiday with a large 
part of the people, who thronged the streets and the 
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churches in the forenoon. We dropped into the church of 
" St. Maria in Aracoeli/' on Capitoline hill, and one of the 
oldest in Rome, at noon, and saw the "Bambino" in its 
full glory of brilliant gems and precious stones, with a 
crowd of devout worshippers around it, and heard a little 

* 

Miss address her petition to it. At first, supposing it to 
be a representation of the birth of Christ in the manger, 
arranged for theatrical effect as an aid to faith, we passed 
on. At a subsequent visit we learned that the Bambino 
was a miracle-working doll, which was carried around to 
houses to heal the sick, when its virtues were solicited. 
We saw it when it was brought back from a visit to the 
home of a prince, some member of whose family was sick. 
It was enclosed in a box, covered with nice embroidery, and 
borne in the arms of a clerical attendant. On reaching the 
chapel in which it is kept, the box was opened and the 
figure displayed. It was a doll, one and a half to two feet 
long, richly dressed, and adorned with numerous rings and 
gems, the gifts of persons who had been cured by it, and 
with gold sho^s on its feet. Several persons were waiting 
to see it, who reverently kissed its little shoes, and took 
their departure. We looked on the scene in silence, re- 
served our kisses for the living, dropped our sous into the 
monk's hand, wondering the while what would become of 
doctors of all sorts of "pathies" when Bambino practice be- 
came universal, and left the chapel. 

In the afternoon we went to St. Peter's, where a musical 
service was held, and heard some exceedingly good singing 
and organ-playing, which detained us so long that we had 
little time for seeing the world-renowned edifice : comments 
upon it will therefore be reserved for the present. The choir 
was composed wholly of male voices, but the soprano and con- 
tralto parts were such excellent imitations of female voices, 
that it was hardly possible to believe they were not, and noth- 
ing but the robust male figure of the soprano soloist settled 
the matter beyond question. A drizzling rain dampened the 
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Street scenes that usually attend this festival, particularly in 
the Piazza Navona, where there was a large array of booths 
for the sale of small articles for children. This Piazza has 
three beautiful fountains, which must look well in the illu- 
mination which usually closes the festival. Writing of foun- 
tains reminds us that Rome has many, and some are very 
beautiful and large, with elaborate sculptures and unique 
designs. Its water supply is as great a blessing to-day 
as in the palmy days of the ancient city, when its aque- 
ducts were the wonder of the world, and deservedly so. 
There is no hill so high in modern Rome but that it has its 
water supply and fountains ; and on the ** Pincio," the site 
of the gardens of Lucullus, is a very beautiful public gar- 
den, — a small park tastefully laid out, and ornamented with a 
large variety of trees and shrubbery, flowers, fountains, and 
busts of prominent Italians of ancient and modern times. 
These busts are the result of a suggestion of Mazzini's, 
made nearly thirty years ago. This is the popular resort of 
the citizens, especially on Sunday afternoons, when a mili- 
tary band gives a concert, and on pleasant evenings for 
walks and drives. The array of carriages and pedestrians 
is second in number only to that of Naples on the Chiaja; 
but the winding street to the Pincio gives a much more pic- 
turesque effect to the scene, which is a study in itself of 
Roman life. 

We miss here the street market scenes, on a large scale, 
that we have found in every large city or town during the 
last three months. The market business seems to be scat- 
tered more over the city, and is transacted in small shops 
and stalls, hawkers of vegetables from house to house being 
comparatively few. In one or two of the piazzas or small 
squares there is some marketing done by people from the 
surrounding country, who raise immense quantities of vege- 
tables and considerable fruit. An American who has never 
visited Italy can have no idea of the amount of vegetables, 
principally in the way of greens or salads, consumed by all 

IS 
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classes of the people. They do not partake freely of the 
solid vegetables, like potatoes, beets, and turnips, nor of 
meats, but eat bread, soups, maccaroni, artichokes (an en- 
tirely different vegetable from what we know under that 
name), vegetable tops, and some kinds of greens we do 
not know the name of, but should class under the head of 
"Nebuchadnezzar fodder," as they seem to possess more 
grass than root qualities. We have not seen a good stalk 
of celery in Italy, or anywhere on the' Continent, in any of 
the markets. A vegetable is sold that is called celery, but 
it would not find purchasers in America. There is an 
absence of squashes in all the markets, and we have seen 
none cooked for more than six months ; pumpkins for table 
use are also unknown to most Europeans. Still, the Italians 
are good gardeners, and the agriculture of the country gen- 
erally may be classed as good, for Italy. The taxes upon 
the land and its .products are so heavy that it is a wonder 
how any of the pepple have the courage to try to cultivate 
the land ; yet that is the only avocation most of them can 
follow, for the country has no resources for becoming a 
manufacturing nation, being destitute of ^oal, iron, and 
lumber. 

PERSONAL. 

« 

On our arrival here we had the pleasure of meeting Dr. 
T. F. Kenrick, of the Utica (N. Y.) Asylum for the Insane, 
formerly of Franklin, and well known to many of our read- 
ers. He came to Europe nearly a year ago with a patient, 
who has been greatly benefited by the journey. He ex- 
pects to return to America the latter part of February, 
having enjoyed his' travels in Europe, and met and made 
many friends. He is a genial gentleman, whose company we 
have enjoyed while rambling among some of the attractions 
of Rome for the past few days, and an enthusiast in his pro- 
fession. 




LETTER XXVI 

St. Peter's Church— Its Architecture, and Artistic Attrac- 
tions—The Pope's Residence — The Art Treasures of the 
Vatican — The Old Masters — The City about St. Peter's. 

Rome, January 19, 1879. 

F there is one thing more than another in which all 
Romans take pride, it is the church of St. Peter, the 
most imposing church edifice in the world, and one 
which will never be duplicated. So much has been 
written about this church, that it seems like "carrying 
coals to Newcastle " for us to spend much ink upon it ; 
and yet it would be omitting Hamlet from the play if we 
did not* say something about it. Every new-comer to Rome 
pays.it at least one visit, and most of them several. Indeed, 
no one can fully realize its magnitude, its fine proportions, 
and its >. wealth of decoration in one visit, and something 
new is found every time one goes there. Let us glance 
at the edifice for a few minutes. 

The church of St. Peter is on the right bank of the Tiber, 
and close beside the Vatican, on Vatican hill, an eminence 
about 200 feet above the sea, which is fourteen miles away. 
The original edifice on this site, it is claimed, was built in 
the time of Constantine, in the fourth century. The same 
claim is made for four or five other churches. The site was 
the circus of Nero ; and on or near it St. Paul was mur- 
dered, and a sarcophagus containing his remains was placed 
in the church. That was an historic edifice, that endured 
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for more than a thousand years ; but nothing remains of it 
to-day. The present St. Peter's is a modern edifice, as they 
reckon age in Rome. Its foundation-stone was laid in 
1506; but it was six years after the pilgrims landed on Ply- 
mouth rock before it was completed and consecrated, the 
day chosen for that ceremony being, according to tradition, 
the 1300th anniversary of the consecration of the first edi- 
fice. During the time of its erection it had several archi- 
tects, the most prominent of whom were Bramante, Raphael, 
and Michael Angelo, the first named making the original 
plans, which were adopted. These were subsequently great- 
ly changed. The only part of the edifice which stands as a 
monument to the genius of Michael Angelo is the dome, 
and that is magnificent, deserving all the encomiums it ever 
received. Its proportions are so harmonious and symmetri- 
cal, from every point of observation, that every beholder can 
but admire it. The coloring of the mosaic pictures that 
adorn the dome, giving the effect of the most delicately 
tinted oil paintings, is surpassingly beautiful when viewed 
from the pavement below. To realize the immensity of the 
dome and the character of the work, one must go into its 
two balconies, lower and upper, and climb to its very sum- 
mit. Nothing less will answer. The distance from the 
floor to the top of the lantern on the dome is 403 feet ; the 
diameter of the dome is 138 feet; and it rises 308 feet 
above the roof. A cross thirty-two feet long surmounts the 
lantern. These figures seem tame, and can give but a faint 
idea of the size of the structure. No photograph or picture 
can truly represent it, and it must be seen to be appreciated. 
Take away the dome of St. Peter's, and it would be robbed 
of its chief glory, — not that the other parts of the edifice are 
lacking in magnitude and impressiveness, but that the dome 
so much surpasses all other parts in these points.' Added 
to this, it has a blended beauty of colors and proportions 
that no other dome in the world possesses. 

The interior of the church is in the form of a cross, — that 
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is, the nave and transept make a cross, — the length of the 
nave being about 600 feet, and the transept 450 feet. The 
width of the nave is nearly 90 feet, and its height 150 feet. 
This gives a very spacious appearance on entering, which is 
heightened as one walks up the nave and stands under the 
dome. On each side of the nave are two spacious aisles, 
and back of them are several chapels. Indeed, St. Peter's 
is a village of chapels, or small churches, under one roof. 
These are richly and elaborately finished, and no two are 
alike. On each side of the nave, as far as the dome, are four 
huge pillars with Corinthian pilasters, above which is an en- 
tablature that bears the arches, reaching from pillar to pil- 
lar. These pillars contain niches for statues and memorial 
tombs, some of the latter very rich structures. The dome 
is supported by four buttresses 234 feet in circumference, a 
space large enough for a respectable sized city dwelling 
where house-lots are high. The lower part of them has 
niches for the mammoth statues of four saints ; above 
them are loggias or balconies, for exhibiting relics on high 
festival days ; and above the loggias are four beautiful co- 
lossal mosaic Evangelists. There are four series of mosaics 
in the dome, one above the other, the lower series em- 
bracing Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the Apostles ; and the 
other series, saints and angels, according to the best of our 
understanding, — though we confess to a limited knowledge 
of the calendar of saints and angels, dead or alive. The 
whole interior of the church is finished in marble of many 
colors and shades, and there is a wealth of ornamentation 
about the church and chapels thar gives one more the idea 
of a palace than of a church, until the eye becomes accus- 
tomed to it, and the manner of worship becomes familiar. 
There are three large doors opening into the nave, and one 
into each of the aisles from the portico, that into the right 
aisle being known as the "Jubilee door," and only opened on 
Jubilee years. The first chapel in this aisle contains one of 
Michael Angelo's early works — Mary with the dead body of 
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Christ on her knees ; the altar of the second is adorned with 
a martyrdom of St. Sebastian, by Domenichino. The next 
two chapels, " Holy Sacrament " and " Gregorian," the latter 
designed by Michael Angelo, are now closed to the public, as 
is also the chapel in the right transept, where the Ecumeni- 
cal council of 1870 met, and the chapel of the "Archangel 
Michael," on the right of the tribune. On the left of the 
tribune is the " Cappella della Colonna," containing a Ma- 
donna from a pillar of the older church. The left transept 
has three altars, with pictures of St. Thomas, the Crucifixion 
of Peter, and St. Francis, and confessionals for nearly a 
dozen languages, for the accommodation of all sorts of 
sinners who want to ease their consci^snces in Rome. Next 
comes the Clementine chapel, which contains Thorwaldsen's 
monument of Pius VII ; and not far away is a mosaic copy 
of Raphael's Transfiguration. The choir chapel is gor- 
geously decorated with statues, etc., and has two organs for 
services, held on Sunday, at which only ladies with black 
dresses and veils, and gentlemen in evening dress, are ad- 
mitted ; but on Epiphany and Sunday we saw people there 
with suits of many colors, like Joseph's coat. The other 
two chapels have for altar-pieces Mary's first visit to the 
Temple, and the Baptism of Christ. Of the numerous 
tombs of popes and titled dead in the aisles and chapels we 
have not time nor space to write, and it would not be of 
much interest if we had. There is no distinction in death, 
and the "pauper whom nobody owns" sleeps as quietly, with 
his toes to the daisies, as the blue blood scion of royalty 
who sleeps his last long sleep in marble vaults within the 
walls of St. Peter's. 

In the central space directly under the dome is a mas- 
sive bronze canopy, nearly 100 feet high, that covers the 
high altar, where the Pope reads mass on high festivals. 
This is admired by most visitors, but why, we cannot un- 
derstand, for, after much time spent in viewing it from 
all points, arid in studying its details, we are unable to 
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find 'a single thing about it in unison with the grand archi- 
tecture surrounding and overshadowing it. It is not con- 
ducive to a serene state of mind to know that the grand 
old Pantheon, the oldest and best preserved temple in 
Rome, was robbed of the material of which this canopy is 
composed, by a claimed successor of St. Peter. More than 
once we have wished it could be blotted out of our sight 
for a few minutes, in order that we might enjoy an unob- 
structed view of the space beneath, the airy and beautiful . 
dome. Under the altar is the tomb of St. Peter, with a sar- 
cophagus protected by gilded bronze doors dating from the 
earlier church ; and directly in front is the Confessio, with 
its eighty-nine ever-burning lamps. This resembles a bal- 
cony front of a theatre in shape, only it is a massive marble 
structure. The descent to the tomb is by a double flight of 
steps, and between them and the entrance to the tomb is 
Canova's statue of Pius VI, in a praying attitude. There 
are not five minutes in a day, probably, from the time 
the church is opened to its closing, when there is not some 
one, either at the Confessio or at some of the altars, repeat- 
ing prayers, or crooking the suppliant hinges of his knees 
in some act of religious homage or devotion, regardless of 
the presence of sight-seers, who roam about the church at 
all hours of the day, guide-books in hand, or under the 
guidance of a commissioner who delights to tell the little he 
knows in a profoundly oracular style. Added to this is the 
legion of sweepers, dusters, and hangers-on generally, al- 
ways ready to show sights for a few sous, and not a few 
beggars, and we have a picture of daily life in St. Peter's 
that has its amusing as well as its sober side. 

The Sacristy, containing three chapels, was built a little 
more than a century ago, and at a cost of nearly $1,000,000. 
It contains columns from the villa of Hadrian, the Roman 
emperor who flourished early in the second century after 
Christ, several old altar pictures, and the treasures and 
archives of the church. Of the facade of St. Peter's we 
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have little to say, excepting that it is a blemish to' the 
church, and spoils any near view of the dome that can be 
obtained as you approach. We should be inclined to forgive 
a fiddling Nero, or any improving imp, who .would remove it 
without injury to the church, so that we could look upon the 
building from the spacious piazza in front of it. The piazza 
is very imposing, being half enclosed by two colonnades of 
four rows of Doric pillars, 284 in number, and 88 butresses. 
.This, is surmounted with 126 statues, so dingy and dirty 
from climatic influences that it is impossible to see them to 
any advantage, and one hardly knows whether the dirt is a 
blessing or not. In the centre of the piazza is an Egyp- 
tian obelisk, without hieroglyphics, brought from Heliopolis 
more than 1,800 years ago, and of course one of the spoils 
of war. It formerly stood in the Vatican circus. It is 
related that when the obelisk was placed in position 292 
years ago, it was found that the tension of the ropes, ow- 
ing to its weight, was greater than had been estimated, and 
that in consequence it could not be brought to position, 
when a sailor from the crowd of lookers-on solved the diffi- 
culty by shouting, "W^ater on the ropes!" As a reward, 
his descendants have had the monopoly of furnishing 
palm branches for St. Peter's on Palm Sunday, which it is 
said they retain to this day. On each side is a beautiful 
fountain, forty-five feet in height. The ascent from the ob- 
elisk to the portico is easy, and part of the way is by wide 
steps of slight rise. At the sides of the steps are colossal 
statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, of modern construction, 
replacing the original ones now at the entrance of the Sac- 
risty in the church. St. Peter's covers about five and three 
fourths acres of ground, and cost $50,000,000, besides the 
Sacristy, and the annual cost of maintaining it is said to be 
$40,000. This is one side of the account. The poverty, 
self-denial, and suffering endured in consequence of the 
erection of such an expensive edifice, and many others in 
Rome and Italy, self-imposed though it may have been, God 
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only knows, and the balance can never be struck by human 
minds. Of one thing we are certain, Italy is a poor coun- 
try to-day in its material wealth, and has been for centuries, 
with no immediate prospect of bettering its financial condi- 
tion. 

Adjoining St. Peter's on the right, as you approach it, is 
the extensive pile of unattractive buildings known as the 
Vatican. It has had a checkered history, too long for us to 
relate in detail. The original house was erected about the 
year 500, and fell to decay in the civil tumults of later 
years. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries a palace was 
erected and enlarged, and numerous additions have been 
made, from that time to this. It has been the residence of 
the popes for about 500 years, and the late Pius IX never 
quitted it after the Italian occupation of Rome in 1870. 
Leo XIII is following in the steps of his illustrious prede- 
cessor in this respect. The theory of such exclusion is, 
that the popes regard themselves as stripped of temporal 
power by the unity of Italy, and as a sort of prisoners of 
state, trusting to a Swiss guard of soldiers, instead of Ital- 
ians, to protect them and the palace. It is a harmless sort 
of lunacy, which no Italian patriot or well-wisher of Italy 
cares to dispel, so long as there is less of personal restraint, 
a greater freedom of the press, with better opportunities for 
general education than Italy ever enjoyed before ; — for all 
which, thanks to Garibaldi, the late Victor Emanuel, and 
their compatriots, who secured Italian unity. 

The Vatican is now a great store-house of art treasures, 
in the shape of pictures, statues, frescos, bronzes, and anti- 
quities, and it has a very valuable library. These are open to 
the inspection of visitors, under proper restrictions, daily, 
except Sundays. They probably bring more strangers to 
Rome than anything else in it. It requires days to see 
them thoroughly, and of some of them one never tires. Of 
course, in such extensive collections there is a great deal of 
trash, but you forget all about the poor things in the gems 
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left for you to admire. The Sistine chapel, nearly 400 
years old, will forever be associated with the memory of 
Michael Angelo, for its superb ceiling paintings, wholly the 
work of his genius and his hands, and completed in less 
than two years. The airy structure of the imaginative tem- 
ple, in which are nine sections for the central figures on the 
ceiling, the superb drawing, and the no less beautiful color- 
ing of the figures, drapery, and accessories, all conspire to 
elicit admiration from the beholder, and make an indelible 
impression. The subjects of the ceiling pictures are all 
scriptural, and some of them exceedingly meagre for such a 
genius to work with, as, for instance, the creation of woman 
from the side of Adam, the fall of man, and the flood. By 
far the most impressive figures are his prophets and sibyls, 
on the lower part of the vaulting, twelve in number; viz., 
Jeremiah, Persian sibyl, Ezekiel, Erythraean sibyl, Joel, 
Zacharias, Delphian sibyl, Isaiah, Cumaean sibyl, Daniel, 
Libyan sibyl, and Jonah. Some of these are marvellous 
figures, especially Jeremiah and Jonah, and all have been 
subjects for multitudes of pictures by many artists in the 
past few centuries. The Last Judgment, painted in 1541 
(thirty years after the other pictures) on the wall back of 
the altar, is not so well preserved as the others, and cannot 
be seen well in the light. It is immense in size, but has 
been mutilated by other artists, by painting drapery on the 
nude figures which Michael Angelo left. For this reason 
the picture is not satisfactory, and does not give one an 
idea of the work as it came from the hands of its great 
creator, and which prudish prelates sought to improve. 

Dividing the honors with Michael Angelo, for artistic 
merit, are the frescos of Raphael, executed about the same 
time, and generally conceded to be the best works of mod- 
ern art in existence. He died before completing the work 
entrusted to him ; but there are two '* stanzas " or rooms, 
and part of a third room, wholly the work of his hands, the 
rest being executed under his supervision ; and the fourth 
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stanza, and the loggia or open gallei^, from his designs, 
by his pupils. No description of ours could give the faint- 
est idea of these wonderful pictures ; therefore we will not 
attempt it. Once seen and studied, they will never be for- 
gotten, not only for their masterly drawing and beautiful 
coloring, but for the sentiment and soul expressed in the 
faces and figures of the characters represented. This is 
especially the case in the first stanza, where the ceiling and 
wall pictures are very elaborate, in illustration of Theology, 
Poetry, Philosophy, and Justice. In the wall picture, under 
Philosophy, are introduced the portraits of Plato, Aristotle, 
and other Greek philosophers, as \vell as several of Raphael's 
contemporaries, and the whole, for breadth of ideas and fe- 
licity in expressing them, is a wonderful composition. The 
other subjects are treated with hardly less strength, but 
they did not impress us so much. The second stanza, in 
ceiling and wall paintings, is largely composed of scriptural 
scenes illustrative of the triumph and divine protection of 
the Church. Some of the figures have been quite freely re- 
stored. The frescos in the loggia consist of thirteen sec- 
tions, each with four quadrangular pictures, and are all scrip- 
tural scenes, commonly termed Raphael's Bible. Raphael 
died at the age of thirty-seven years, but in those years 
how much he accomplished in art ; and in his death, who 
knows what unrepresented artistic creations were lost to 
the world ! 

The picture gallery at the Vatican is the best in Rome, 
but it is not as extensive as several others in Europe. There 
are to be seen the masterpieces of Raphael, — the Transfigura- 
tion, and the Madonna of Foligno, — works of Domenichino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Murillo, Perugino, Titian, and many 
other master artists. There are Madonnas, Annunciations, 
Adorations, Crucifixions, Ascensions, Martyrdoms, etc., 
almost ad nausenniy until it is a relief to leave the gallery 
and look into some every-day human faces in the streets of 
Rome, or stroll among the still grand ruins of twenty cen- 
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turies ago. Grant all that is claimed for the "old masters," 
but in Heaven's name let us have a change of subjects in 
this century ; or, if we must have Madonnas and Holy 
Families, give us some human, healthy, good-looking ones. 
With few exceptions, most of this class of paintings are 
weak things ; and the copies of the good ones, which so- 
called artists are constantly making, are usually feeble imita- 
tions, painted for bread and butter rather than as an ex- 
pression of genuine artistic feeling. 

The collection of antiquities in 'marble is remarkably fine, 
embracing such renowned works as the Torso of Hercules, 
made in the first century before the Christian era ; the La- 
ocoon, once in the palace of Titus ; the Apollo Belvidere, — 
and many others. There are also ancient Mercurys, finely 
sculptured sarcophagi, and a vast number of statues and 
busts of eminent ancients, Greek and Roman. In one gal- 
lery is the tapestry made from Raphael's designs for the 
Sistine chapel, which has twice been carried off in sieges of 
Rome — in 1527, when it was nearly new, and in 1798, dur- 
ing the French occupation — and sold to Jews. The tapestry 
has seen hard service, and is much faded. Probably only a 
portion of it was designed by Raphael. It is now only 
exhibited on certain days. There are many other depart- 
ments which we have not explored fully, and among them 
the library, of which we must omit all mention. 

Some idea of the extent of the Vatican can be formed, 
when we say that it is supposed to contain 11,000 rooms, 
chapels, saloons, and halls, of all descriptions, and twenty 
courts. We presume no one knows the exact space it cov- 
ers. The buildings vary in height from three to five and six 
stories. Many of the stairways^ are elegant and spacious : 
to a practical Yankee it seems a great waste of room that 
might have been utilized. But that is the last considera- 
tion in European palaces. 

The popes for the last century are entitled to much credit 
for the efforts they have made to enlarge and preserve the 
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Vatican collections of art and antiquities. We trust these 
treasures will be kept intact for the entertainment and in- 
struction of visitors to Rome for centuries to come. A 
comparatively small part of the palace is occupied by the 
pope and his immediate attendants. 

There is another noted building on the same side of the 
Tiber, at considerable distance from the Vatican', but con- 
nected with it by a covered way: this is the Castello St. 
Angelo, built for a tomb by Hadrian, but used for a citadel 
and castle for many centuries, and now as barracks for sol- 
diers. It was walled a thousand years ago, and has been 
besieged, captured, and destroyed several times since . its 
erection. In it is shown the dark and dismal dungeon in 
which Beatrice Cenci was imprisoned before her death, and 
the large room in which persons were tortured and mur- 
dered in the dark ages. Comparatively little of the old 
structure remains, but the historical associations connected 
with it will always make it a spot interesting to visitors. 

The section of Rome around St. Peter's and the Vatican 
is known as the Borgo. For many centuries it was not re- 
garded as a part of Rome. It grew up around St. Peter's, 
but never attained much size or business. There are seve- 
ral large hospitals located in it, and many small shops, cafes, 
and restaurants. Indeed, the number of drinking-places on 
the main street leading to St. Peter's is surprising; and of 
the first thirty shops on one side of the street, we think 
fully two fifths keep wine or beer for sale, and many of the 
others bread, fruit and vegetables, meat and groceries. It 
shows that the "money-changers" of to-day, as of old, like 
to hover in the vicinity of religious temples. This prox- 
imity of wine-shops recalls the lines, — 

*' There are spirits above, and spirits below, 
Spirits of love, and spirits of woe : 
The spirit above is a spirit divine ; 
The spirit below is the spirit of wine." 
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The Vatican Library and its Treasures— The Ecumenical Coun- 
ciL — A Call on Hope Leo — The Ceremonies Gone Through — 
Personal Appearance of the Pope — The Pantheon — Memorial 
Services for Victor Emmanuel — Historic Columns — Cata- 
combs — Churches Without the Walls — Protestant Cemete- 
ry — The American College — Parliament and People — Per- 
sonal. 

Rome, January 25, 1878. 

NE of the pleasantest forenoons we have spent in 
Rome was visiting the Vatican library, through the 
kindness of Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
accompanied a party of American friends through it a 
few dayfe since. A young man connected with the library 
was deputed to show us the rarest books, manuscripts, and 
other objects of interest. We first entered a large and well 
lighted room known as the Grand hall, about two hundred 
and thirty by forty-eight feet, and twenty-nine feet high, in 
which were the rare books, locked in cases, under glass, and 
many valuable presents to Pius IX and Leo XIII of Sevres 
vases, Malachite tables, the font in which the present young 
Napoleon was baptized, etc. This room has but little of the 
appearance of a library, for there are no bookcases on its 
walls, such as we are accustomed to see in all ordinary libra- 
ries. Instead, it seems like a large palace saloon with the 
presents arranged in the centre, and the cases with rare 
books, like pieces of furniture, placed at intervals on each 
side and away from the walls of the room, so that persons 
can pass around them and see the books upon all sides. 
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The ceilings and walls are elaborately ornamented with 
frescos and paintings, and not altogether in good taste. In 
fact, the ornamentation is overdone ; and it is only by turn- 
ing your eyes to the contents of the cases that you can for- 
get the room. Here can be seen rare and beautiful copies 
of Cicero, Dante, Virgil, and Tasso, written in the most 
careful and exact hands, on the finest of parchment, and 
elegantly illuminated; also, ancient breviaries, a work of 
Thomas Aquinus, and the oldest manuscript copy of the 
Bible in the world, with possibly one exception, dating from 
the fourth century of the Christian era. This is apparently 
in as good condition as on the day of its completion by some 
painstaking monk. The writing is in a firm hand, very neat 
and uniform, and on good parchment. What years of labor 
that volurr>e represents ! It was an exceedingly interesting 
object to us, dating back as it does a thousand years before 
the discovery of printing by movable type. It is not the 
oldest book in the library, some of the classical books dating 
from the second and third centuries. For ages this was 
believed to be the oldest copy of the Bible in existence, but 
Russia now claims an older copy, found in some monastery 
within the last few years. It would be interesting to com- 
pare the two copies. It were perhaps needless to say, that 
the old books in the Vatican library are most carefully 
guarded, and kept not only under glass, but under lock and 
key, except when shown to a few visitors. This is abso- 
lutely necessary, for there are persons who consider it no 
sin to steal antique books, provided they are not found out. 
Adjoining this room is the library of manuscripts, which is 
a room i,8cx) feet long, and well lighted. The cases con- 
taining the manuscripts are of wood, not very high, arranged 
on the sides of the room, which has the appearance of an 
immense corridor, with a sense of roominess we have never 
felt in any other library. The ceiling and walls are also 
over-decorated with frescos and paintings. Beside the man- 
uscripts, there are cases containing rich and ancient altar 
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decorations and furnishings. This corridor-like room is 
divided by glass partitions into several rooms. In one end 
division are placed the presents of the late Pius IX, on the oc- 
casion of his jubilee, or fiftieth anniversary of his consecra- 
tion as a priest. They consist of congratulatory addresses 
and letters, and books, all elegantly bound, many of them 
regardless of expense. These are from all parts of the 
world where Catholics reside, — and it would be difficult to 
find a place accessible to civilized nations where Catholics 
are not found. We doubt if so much elegant binding can 
be shown in an equal space in any other library, as can be 
seen in this one room. These presents came to the late 
pontifical head at a time when they could not be of great 
service to him beyond the assurance of the esteem of his 
followers, for he was well advanced in years, and in some- 
what feeble health. As a free-will gift, they will possess 
interest hereafter to visitors. Connected with the library 
is a room for students to read or copy from the books and 
manuscripts which it contains. The collection of manu- 
scripts is about 24,000, it is claimed, but they pertain chiefly 
to ecclesiastical matters. The present pope takes his daily 
exercise in the library after twelve o'clock, and all visitors 
retire before that hour. 

Leaving the library, a part of the company went to St. 
Peter's, and saw one of the closed chapels, and the room 
in which the last Ecumenical council was held, the seats 
remaining just as they were, and listened to an interesting 
description of that council, and some of its incidents, from 
Bishop McQuaid, who occupied a prominent seat on the 
platform for about seven months. The seats are not any 
more inviting than some in churches and school-houses 
that we remember in our youth, and must have been "mor- 
tifying to the flesh" if not edifying to the spirit. We don't 
believe any prelate shed tears, unless for joy, when that 
council came to the end of its long-drawn-out existence. A 
great many of the actors in it have gone to their last long 
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home, and most of the survivors are gray-haired men to-day. 
The temporary pulpit, from which all the discourses were 
delivered, is still standing on the floor: it is not an elegant 
piece of carpenter work. Just think what a bore it must 
have been to people with brains, to listen day after day to 
discussions as to whether or not a long or short catechism 
should be used, and such like dry-as-dust questions 

We attended one of the regular audiences of the pope, on 
the 20th, in the audience-room of the Vatican. As it is one 
of the sights of Rome, a short description of it may not be 
uninteresting. Making application to attend the audience, 
through the American college, we received the necessary 
pass from the powers that be, and a few minutes before the 
appointed hour (11:30 A. m.) found ourself at the Vatican 
entrance. Ascending a long and massive stairway, at the 
top of which stood some of the pope's Swiss guard, in a 
gaudy uniform of black, red, and yellow stripes, with brass 
helmet cap and heavy flowing plume, armed with a sort of 
long-handled spear and halberd such as we often see in pict- 
ures of court life in the olden times, we were ushered into 
a large waiting hall, where overcoats, cloaks, and hats were 
left. From here we were taken, by chamberlains in crimson 
velvet suits, into the adjoining audience-room, where we 
presented an admission letter to other attendants, in black 
dress suits and with long silver chains around their necks, 
and other insignia of their office, by whom we were shown 
to seats on the side of the room to await the opening of 
ceremonies. The audience-room is a large one, with a row 
of chairs on the two long sides and on one end, four rows 
of cloth-covered benches through the room lengthwise, and 
an elevated seat or throne at the end of the room where the 
pope enters and retires. The walls were adorned with a 
few large paintings of scriptural subjects. The visitors con- 
tinued to arrive for an hour after the appointed time, until 
finally there were more than two hundred present, nearly 
all of whom had numerous strings of beads and crosses, to 
16 
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be blessed in the lump. At the least calculation there were 
not less than 2,500 strings of beads on the persons of visit- 
ors, or in boxes held in their hands. It was a novel and 
amusing sight to us, and we ceased to wonder that the bead 
trade was good in Rome. An hour after the appointed time, 
the "Holy Father" entered the room, preceded by a squad 
of eight or nine of the Swiss guard, and attended by a suite 
of ten persons, including some visiting church dignitaries 
from other sections of Europe, and the papal secretaries, 
who presented each person in turn to the pope as he slowly 
moved around among the visitors. The court etiquette 
requires all to kneel when he enters the room, and also when 
being presented to him. As he passed, he addressed a few 
words of conversation to some of the people, laid one hand 
upon the head of others, and extended one hand for persons 
to kiss if J:hey desired. It required about forty minutes to 
present the visitors, at the end of which the pope ascended 
his throne, an elevated seat, and pronounced a blessing, at 
the conclusion of which he retired from the room, and the 
visitors hastened away. 

Leo XIII is a tall, spare man, with an amiable face, or what 
ladies present pronounced a "sweet" face. His temperament 
is nervous, and he is quite gray-headed, verging apparently 
well on to seventy years of age. He was dressed in a white 
garment, somewhat resembling in shape the surtout of a 
half century or more ago, white skull-cap, with woollen mitts 
on his hands, and wore a heavy gold chain, with a cross at- 
tached, around his neck. He stoops a little when walking, 
and does not look in vigorous health. It is said by Ro- 
mans that he has changed much since assuming the duties 
of the pontifical chair, which wear somewhat upon him. 
This is not to be wondered at, for he has a larger following 
of subjects than any king or emperor, who are located 
all over the world. It requires a large amount of work to 
keep the machinery of such an ecclesiastical organization 
running smoothly. The head and face of the pope do not 
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indicate strength of character so much as amiability and 
kindness of heart, and it is safe to say that he would never 
intentionally do anything to mar the interests of the Church 
which he represents. Intellectually, he is the superior of 
the late Pius IX, and has figured somewhat as an author in 
church literature. His recently promulgated Encyclical 
letter is said to be the joint production of himself and his 
brother. It created no sensation here, and but little in 
other European countries, so far as we observed by papers. 
As a plea for more and better home government, it will be 
well received by the faithful ; but as a panacea for the social 
and civil ills of the dynasties of Europe, it will be worth no 
more than a patent quack medicine, endorsed by a clergy- 
man " whose sands of life are nearly run out." The com- 
munism and socialism of Europe are the legitimate outcome 
of the corruptions, exactions, extravagances, and oppressions 
of the royal governments of the several countries, and the 
vices engendered by enormous standing armies. Catechisms, 
long or short, will not obviate the ills of Europe, but justice 
and fair play between governments and people will go a long 
way to better the condition of both. The Reformation is 
an historical fact, and it is idle to kick at it. We live in the 
nineteenth century, and its spirit should imbue us all. On 
the whole, we do not covet Leo XIII his pontifical chair, and 
would not exchange situations with him if he would give us 
as boot all Satan offered Christ on the mountain. 

The Pantheon is the oldest and best preserved building 
in Rome, notwithstanding the ravages of time and frequent 
restorations, and the extensive robberies of material from it. 
Its walls are of brick, twenty feet thick, but stripped of their 
original marble and stucco covering. The height and diam- 
eter of its dome are alike one hundred and forty feet. A 
circular hole in the top of the dome lights the building beau- 
tifully. The sixteen granite pillars, which compose the por- 
tico in front, are the original ones placed there, and have a 
very ancient look. This building is older than the Christian 
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religion, having been erected by Agrippa in the year 27 B. C, 
The statues which adorned the portico and inside niches 
were destroyed many centuries ago ; but two fine reliefs in 
marble were found, a few years since, while excavating in 
front of the building, which are placed in the vestibule. It 
was originally a pagan temple, with statues of the gods, but 
was consecrated as a Christian church 1,270 years ago, on 
which occasion the festival of "All Saints" was instituted. 
On the right of the high altar, as you enter, are the remains 
of the late king, Victor Emanuel, and near the third altar, 
on the left, the remains of Raphael. There are several 
other artists entombed in the Pantheon. It is a very im- 
pressive structure in the daytime, and must be more so by 
moonlight. 

We first saw it on the occasion of the commemoration of 
the first anniversary of the death of Victor Emanuel, the 
15th inst. (although he died on the 9th), when it was heav- 
ily draped inside with emblems of mourning; there was 
also a great display of wreaths and flowers. The funeral 
services were under the direction of the government, and 
only holders of tickets were admitted. After the services, 
the public were admitted to see the catafalque, decorations, 
and flowers, which opportunity was embraced by thousands, 
for the late king had a strong hold on the love of his people. 
' There was quite a military display for Rome, and a long line 
of carriages with public functionaries and representatives 
of foreign governments, but neither the king nor the queen, 
nor any of the high dignitaries of the church, attended. The 
aperture at the top of the dome was covered on that occa- 
sion, and lamps furnished the only light, giving the building 
a most sepulchral look, in marked contrast with its usual 
appearance. Yesterday another service was held, in one of 
the large churches, at which a requiem mass was sung for 
Victor Emanuel. This was also largely attended, but there 
was no military display. The singing and orchestral music 
were grand. These demonstrations over the late king, 
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more than a year after his death, reminded us of the pro- 
longed funeral rites of the late George Peabody, throughout 
our country, a few years ago. The late king was not in 
high favor at the papal court, and being so inconsiderate as 
to die on the 9th of January, in Epiphany week, no funeral 
commemoration is allowed on the anniversary of his death : 
hence the postponed dates of the service which we have 
noticed. We doubt if it will do any good for distinguished 
people to study the calendar with a view of shuffling off 
the mortal coil at a proper time, so as not to offend ecclesi- 
astical etiquette, for it is as true to-day as ever, that " there 
is nothing so certain as death, nor so uncertain as the time 
thereof." 

There are two columns in the city that are of* artistic 
and historic interest. The first and best is Trajan's column, 
on the north side of the forum of Trajan, in a busy part of 
the city. It is a marble shaft, eighty-seven feet high, and 
eleven and ten feet in diameter at bottom and top. The 
pedestal, and the statue of St. Peter that adorns the top, add 
fifty feet more to its height. Around this column runs a 
spiral band three feet wide and 660 feet long, covered with 
reliefs from Trajan's wars, containing hundreds of figures of 
men and animals. These are so graduated in size that from 
bottom to top they present a nearly uniform size to the be- 
holder in the streets surrounding the forum. Trajan was 
buried beneath this massive monument, and a statue of him 
originally adorned the top, now usurped by that of St. Peter. 
The broken columns and foundations show the size and 
shape of the Trajan forum, but it is not certain that the 
fragments set now where the pillars did originally. The 
column of Marcus Aurelius stands in the Piazza Colonna, 
in the heart of the city, and fronting the post-office. It 
is ninety-five feet high, including base and capital, and is 
adorned, like the Trajan column, with reliefs from the wars 
of Aurelius. It is surmounted with a statue of St. Paul. 
This column is not so imposing as that of Trajan, and is but 
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a short distance from it. A view of the city from any high 
point surrounding it shows the statues of these two columns 
towering abgve the surrounding buildings, producing a pe- 
culiar effect in connection with the numerous domes of the 
churches. 

There are many places and objects of interest outside 
the walls of the- city, such as churches, catacombs, and 
villas, which require days to see and study. The catacombs 
are extensive, and date back to the early years of the Chris- 
tian era. They extend around the city within a circuit of 
from one to three miles, and sixty or more of them have 
been discovered. It is estimated that they cover about 650 
acres. These figures, however, give no just conception of 
their e^itent, for the narrow passages, in the sides of which 
the recesses for the dead were cut, ran one above the other, 
sometimes to the number of five, ranging in depth from 
twenty to fifty feet : it has been estimated that their total 
length would be about 550 miles. We visited the cata- 
combs of St. Calixtus, on the Via Appia, which are regard- 
ed as the most interesting. It should be borne in mind that 
the catacombs are underground passages, from two to three 
feet wide, cut in tufa stone, which composes the principal 
part of all the hills around Rome. The recesses for the 
dead are cut in the sides, one above another, sometimes to 
the number of seven rows. A flight of steps takes us down 
into the catacombs, where candles and wax tapers are light- 
ed. The procession of spectators moves through the pas- 
sages, which turn off in all directions, under the lead of a 
professional guide, who acts the part of showman. We had 
a jolly party of clerical students along, several of whom 
spoke English, and their reverence for the resting-places of 
the early Christians of Rome was not a marked virtue, to 
say the least. In passing through the catacombs occasional 
chambers are entered, some of which were used for chapels 
in the early centuries of Christianity, and inscriptions and 
frescos are seen, the latter mostly of a rude character. No 
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traces of bones are seen anywhere, they having been carried 
away many centuries ago as relics ; and it is said twenty- 
eight wagon-loads of the bones of saints were placed under 
the altar of the* Pantheon by Boniface IV, when he changed 
that magnificent temple to a church. A walk through the 
catacombs becomes very monotonous, and at last you are 
glad to quit that receptacle for the dead, that refuge of 
the living Christians of the first few centuries, and come up 
into the light of day. Except to a student of catacombs, 
one is a sample of all the others. 

About one mile and a quarter from the Porta Pia Gate, 
on the north-east of the city — towards which the Italians 
directed their principal bombardment, Sept. 20, 1870, en- 
tering the city through the breach — ^we come to the famous 
church of St Agnese Fuori le Mura. This is said to have 
been founded by Constantine upon the tomb of St. Agnese, 
and gives an idea of the early Christian basilica. It is reach- 
ed by descending a flight of forty-five marble steps, and on 
the walls of the stair-case are inscriptions from the cata- 
combs. We happened here on the festival of "Blessing the 
lambs," which occurs on the 21st of January ; and the under- 
ground church was thronged with worshippers and specta- 
tors, all alike eager to get a sight of the two ribbon-bedeck- 
ed lambs that were brought in and put through the cere- 
mony of a blessing, accompanied with a regulation admix- 
ture of pomp, praise, and prayer, and a blaze of candle-light 
in mid-day. 

A mile and a half from the Porta St. Paolo, in the south- 
west part of the city, is the finest and most imposing church 
interior, in many respects, to be found in Rome or its envi- 
rons. This is St. Paolo Fuori le Mura. It was founded 
nearly 1,500 years ago. It was originally a basilica with 
open roof, but it was severely injured by a fire more than 
a half century ago. It is elegantly finished with granite 
columns from Switzerland, the choicest marbles of Italy, 
oriental alabaster columns from Egypt, and malachite from 
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Russia. It is adorned with mosaic portrait medallions of 
all the popes, of a uniform size, five feet in diameter, scenes 
from the life of St. Paul, stained glass windows, and colossal 
statues of St. Peter and St. Paul. The interior is about 
2CX) by 400 feet, and 75 feet in height, and the impression 
one receives upon entering it is very pleasing, much more 
so than in most of the Italian churches. 

We have spent days among the pictures, statuaty, relics, 
and ruins of Rome, and could write columns about them, 
but we will have mercy on our readers. The really supe- 
rior pictures in this city are not numerous in any one gal- 
lery, tut are scattered in the Vatican, the Capitol, and ten 
or a dozen other collections, in old palaces of princes, 
cardinals, and popes, and are opetied to the public, by fee, 
or by permits obtained by bankers, on certain days and 
hours, usually from ten to three o'clock. This brings all 
the sight-seeing in-doors in the middle of the day. The 
result is, visitors must lose a great amount of time, or m^ke 
a prolonged stay here if they want to see the city thorough- 
ly. If a hundred of the best pictures could be collected in 
one place, they would make a superb gallery, and a heap of 
trash could be avoided. But this would interfere seriously 
with the business of Rome, which is chiefly of an exhibi- 
tion character ; besides, the paintings have many different 
owners. The ancient statuary of Rome is not inferior to 
its best paintings, and the antique collections in museums, 
especially at the Capitol and the Vatican, are very fine and 
valuable. Photographs, stereoscopic views, and engravings 
have made many of them familiar, but there is an added 
charm in looking at the originals which words will not ex- 
press. The ruins of ancient Rome are immense in extent, 
and require days to see and months to study. How much 
lies under the surface of the ground, nobody knows; Exca- 
vations for street sewers and foundations for buildings bring 
to light structure after structure. A few days ago a hand- 
some mosaic floor was unearthed at the intersection of two 
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Streets, nearly thirty feet below the surface, .while digging 
for a sewer. There are undoubtedly many art treasures 
buried beneath the soil of modern Rome, if one only knew 
where to dig for them. 

One of the interesting places in Rome is the Protes- 
tant cemetery, neatly kept, in the southern part of the city, 
close under the old wall, and consisting of two parts — old 
and new. The latter is much the larger, and in it is buried 
the heart of Percy Bysshe Shelley, the English poet. A 
small tomb-stone marks the spot, and a few violets and rose- 
bushes and some niyrtle adorn the ground. A well trodden 
path to the place shows that visitors seek it more than any 
grave in the cemetery. There are many persons buried 
here, chiefly English and German, and a few Americans. 
The monuments and tomb-stones are generally in good 
taste, the few exceptions being of English people in military 
or naval life, who have all their inherited and acquired vir- 
tues inscribed at length, with a due mixture of titles for the 
astonishment of the beholder, who is thus ostentatiously 
informed that no common clay sleeps beneath that sod. 
This is the prettiest cemetery we have yet seen in Europe. 
In the old part, which is surrounded by a fence, are few 
burials, or at least there are few monuments. The first 
grave on entering is that of Keats, and a marble stone bears 
this inscription : "This grave contains all that was mortal 
of a young English poet, who on his death-bed, in the bit- 
terness of his heart at the malicious power of his enemies, 
desired these words to be engraven on his tomb-stone : 
' Here lies one whose name was writ in water.' February 
24, 1 82 1." A tablet on the wall of the entrance gate, very 
near the grave, contains a bas-relief portrait of the poet, and 
this acrostic : 

" Keats ! if thy cherished name be writ in water. 
Each drop has fallen from some mourner's cheek, 
A sacred tribute such as heroes seek — 
Though oft in vain — for dazzling deeds of slaughter. 
Sleep on ! not honored less for epitaph so meek," 
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Plucking a daisy and a violet from the vicinity of the two 
graves of the brilliant young poets, we departed, and return- 
ed to the heart of a city having little of the poetic about it, 
of late years, so far as its native population is concerned. 

The American college is an institution for the theological 
education of young Americans destined for the priesthood 
of the Roman Catholic church. It has accommodations for 
sixty pupils ; at present there are but about forty. It has a 
rector and a vice-rector, but no faculty, the students studying 
at the college, and reciting and attending lectures at the 
Propaganda college. This is also the case with the students 
of the English, Scotch, and Irish colleges, all sharing the 
advantages of one set of professors or instructors. Lec- 
tures are given on certain evenings at the American col- 
lege. In addition to the studies, the students are required 
to visit all points of interest in the city, such as the churches, 
galleries, museums, and ruins, at regular times, so that they 
acquire a practical knowledge of Rome, as well as of books 
and theology. Squads of students, from five to ten in num- 
ber, can be seen in almost every street and place of interest 
in Rome, every afternoon, busy seeing sights or taking exer- 
cise. These groups are clothed in robes of various colors, 
but all don black broad-brimmed hats of the clerical type. 
The American students stand well in scholarship, we 
are told, some of them being quite talented. A few of the 
students are from New England, but none from New Hamp- 
shire at the present time. 

The National parliament, consisting of deputies and sen- 
ators, is now in session in this city, but attracts little atten- 
tion from citizens or strangers. The government of Italy is 
not strong, the ministry being composed of new men, unac- 
customed to public life, and liable to be suddenly changed. 
A standing army of 400,000 soldiers, with practically noth- 
ing to do, keeps the country poor, and the taxes range from 
fifteen to fifty percent. With such weights it is no won- 
der that the people have no spirit of enterprise, and, to use 
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porting phrase, have no "go" in them. Residents here 
not have a "smart" look, but appear spiritless, and even 
f in a languid way. Many of the business places open 
^ in the morning and close early. The most enterpris- 
; fellows we have noticed are the news-men, who cry their 
:)ers ; — and right here let us say, that this is the second 
Y in Europe, Athens being the first, where we have heard 
Ders cried. Italian papers are small, and not financially 
-y prosperous. Less than ten years ago forty-five per cent. 
the population of Rome could not read nor write. There 
^ht not to be so large a percentage to-day, and news- 
Ders ought to thrive, for there is considerable freedom 
the press here. 

PERSONAL. 

Perhaps we are telling no secret when we say that the 
sts of Ex-Gov. Smyth and wife are being cut in marble 
the studio of one of Rome's best artists — Tadolini ; and 
they equal the plaster casts, which we have no doubt they 
11, they will be most excellent "counterfeit presentments" 
those worthy people. The same artist is cutting the 
irble monument for the late Victor Emanuel, to be com- 
ited next May, 
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Florence — Its Cathedrals — The Picture Galleries— Musical 
Features — Arrangements of Markets — Parks and Promenades 
— Protestant Cemetery — Graves of Theodore Parker and 
OTHER Eminent Americans. 

Florence, February i, 1879. 

FTER more than three weeks of sight-seeing in Rome, 
we were glad to leave the place — its architecture and 
art, its churches and chapels, its fogs and fevers, its 
monks and mendicants, its palaces and pictures, its ruins 
and relics, its statues and students — to get sight of the 
country for a few hours ; for it is as true of Italy as elsewhere, 
that "God made the country, and man made the town." It 
is a delightful ride to this place by rail, the distance, 196 
miles, requiring eight hours for an express 'train. Charm- 
ing bits of landscape and fine mountain scenery abound 
nearly all the way. Many of the more distant mountains 
were clothed in snow, while in the valleys through which 
our route passed, hundreds of men and women were spading 
the ground, plowing, and sowing grain ; young girls were 
watching pigs, and spinning flax by hand, or knitting ; and 
little boys were watching flocks of sheep. In the country 
nearly every one seemed to be busy, and it is a necessity; 
while in Rome especially, there are many idlers and drones, 
apparently forever trying their chances in the lotteries that 
are sanctioned by the government and drawn each Saturday. 
Next to a San Francisco stock board, for the illusions of 
hope we commend you to the lotteries of Italy. The gov- 
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iment makes them a source of revenue, instead of illegal 
d disreputable schemes for public robbery. It is surpris- 
n; to see the number of visitors who patronize them. 
This city is exceedingly interesting 'for its literary and 
: history, and its wonderful collections of pictures and 
ituary, but it is not a very lively one in comparison with 
me others. Its population may possibly be I75,(XX). It 
s a multitude of small shops of all descriptions, jewellers 
parently taking the lead among artisans, unless they are 

concentrated on a few streets and on one bridge. The 
ter has a row of goldsmiths' stalls on each side of it, and 
s had for some centuries. The town dates back nearly 
XX) years, and more distinguished people have lived in it 
m in any town of its size in Italy, or, perhaps, in Europe, 
mte was born here; and in 1865 the Florentines com- 
^morated his six hundreth birthday by erecting a hand- 
me marble statue of him in the Piazza Santa Croce, one 
the largest and oldest squares in the place. The statue 
colossal, nineteen feet in height, and stands on a pedestal 
enty-three feet high. It is an imposing figure, and worthy 
the man who founded the modern Italian language. In 
2 neighboring church of Santa Croce is a monument to 
n; but his dust reposes in Ravenna, he having been ban- 
led from his native place when thirty-seven years of age. 
nong other distinguished residents were Petrach, Galileo, 
chael Angelo, Raphael, Boccaccio, Macchiavelli, Giotto, 
)natello, Leonardo da Vinci, Cherubini, and Alfieri, — cov- 
ng art, literature, and science. Raphael did not reside in 
orence long, but many of his best pictures are in her 
llerr'es. Michael Angelo died in Rome; but his remains 

in the Santa Croce church, beneath a beautiful monu- 
int erected more than three hundred years ago, sur- 
)unted with a fine bust of himself, cut by a contemporary. 
is best statues,. finished and unfinished, are here, and will 
oclaim his genius while the marble endures. Florence 
ics pride in its distinguished dead ; and in many streets 
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are to be seen tablets in houses, recording that some per- 
sons, once known to fame, lived and died in them. This is 
pleasant to strangers, refreshing the memory with facts as 
they pass along the streets. 

The churches are not so elaborately or extravagantly fur- 
nished, inside, as in Rome; but some of them are imposing 
in their architecture, and some quite ancient, dating back to 
the thirteenth century, — one of them, San Lorenzo, to the 
close of the fourth century. The original edifice was burned 
down many centuries ago. The present structure never had 
its front completed, and in its rough state it has a very an- . 
cient look. The cathedral is the great show in the line of • 
religious edifices. It is exceedingly imposing, inside and 
outside, from the height and size of its dome, and the cel- 
ebrated campanile, or bell tower, which is separate from the 
church. The cathedral was one hundred and eighty years 
in process of erection ; — in fact, we are inclined to think it 
never was completed, for there are many workmen now em- 
ployed putting on the fagade, and nobody knows when it 
will be done. The cathedral was commenced nearly two 
hundred years before Columbus discoved the Western World, 
and was practically completed and occupied nearly two hun- 
dred years before St. Peter's in Rome. The dome is 300 
feet high, and, with the lantern, 352 feet — the highest in 
the world. The building is 556 feet long, and 342 feet wide 
in the transept. The campanile is 292 feet high, and is an 
imposing square structure, built nearly 550 years ago. The 
dome and campanile afford good views of Florence and its 
environs. The different colored marbles which compose 
the outside of both structures give them a singular appear- 
ance, and remind us some of what was at one time irrever- 
ently called the "Church of the Holy Zebra" in NeW York. 
Opposite the cathedral is the Battistero, with its three cel- 
ebrated bronze doors by Pisano and Gheberti, which are 
models of art, representing sculpture and science. 

Santa Croce is the Pantheon of Florence, containing the 
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tombs and memorial monuments of many distinguished 
dead of Italy. Beside Dante and Michael Angelo, there 
can be seen the names of Alfieri, Macchiavelli, Cherubini 
the composer, Galileo, and many architects, artists, divines, 
naturalists, scholars, and public men. Many of the mon- 
uments are elegant in design and execution. The church 
also contains Giotto's finest paintings, commonly regarded 
as the best works of the fourteenth century. Considering 
the age of the pictures, the drawing and coloring are remark- 
able. The chapels in which they are painted are not well 
lighted, and the pictures are seen to great disadvantage. 
San Lorenzo has what is called the **New Sacristy," con- 
structed by Michael Angelo, a quadrangular chapel contain- 
ing the celebrated monuments of the Medici, — son and grand- 
son of " Lorenzo il Magnifico," — made by Michael Angelo, and 
his finest sculptures. Over the tomb of the son are the stat- ' 
ues of Day and Night ; over the tomb of the grandson, those 
of Evening and Dawn, — and remarkable statues they are, 
especially the Night. In the same chapel is an unfinished 
Madonna of Angelo's. There is no spot in the world where 
so much of Angelo' s genius and work can be seen as in this 
sacristy, including architecture and sculpture, and it is really . 
more of a monument to him than to the titled dead who 
sleep in it. Attached to the same church is the Chapel of 
the Princes, a magnificent burial chapel of the grand dukes 
of the Medici family. It cost nearly ^[4, 500,000, and is prob- 
ably the most expensive burial-place in Europe. It is dec- 
orated with marbles, mosaics, bronzes, statues, and paintings. 
It is a gorgeous structure, and one of the attractions of 
Florence. 

Near the cloisters of the same church, in a building de- 
signed by Angelo, is a very interesting and valuable library 
known as the " Biblioteca Laurenziana," founded a half cen- 
tury before the discovery of America by Columbus, and 
containing many thousands of manuscripts of Greek and 
Latin authors. Among these is a copy of Virgil of the 
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fourth or fifth century, beautifully written, and the oldest 
known to be in existence. These books are carefully pre- 
served in separate wood cases, and attached by chains to 
the sort of shelves on which they rest. The oldest printed 
book dates back to 1458, and is a copy of Virgil, we believe, 
printed by Gutenberg. There is an ancient map of the 
world, before the Western continent was known ; and, 
judging from it, very little was known of Africa or Asia. 
Another old church is Santa Marco, with its monastery, in 
which Savonarola once dwelt, before he was executed in the 
square in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, the seat of govern- 
ment of the old Florentine republic. The monastery is now 
a museum, and the cells occupied by Savonarola contain a 
recently erected monument to his memory, a portrait and 
busts of him, and various relics. Many of the cells have 
frescos of more or less merit. In the monastery is a library, 
composed largely of books containing the gospels with mar- 
ginal notes, written and elaborately illuminated by monks 
who occupied the monastery. These are all on parchment, 
and make volumes nearly two feet long by one and a half 
wide, heavily bound. In an adjoining room is a collection 
of banners of all the towns and corporations represented in 
the Dante festival of 1865, several hundred in number, giv- 
ing the room a gay appearance, nearly all of them being 
brilliant in colors. There are three or four other churches 
of considerable note, either for their architecture or frescos 
and pictures, but we will give no more time to them. 

There are two galleries in Florence which are better than 
any other two we have seen in Italy, taking the number of 
good works of art and their arrangement as the basis of 
comparison. These are the Uffizi and the Pitti, on the 
right and left banks of the Arno, connected with a cov- 
ered passage over one of the bridges. The former is 
very large, and one single room contains more gems of 
painting and statuary than any other of its size in Europe 
that has yet come under our eye. This room is called the 
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"Tribuna," and is octagonal in form. It has over forty pict- 
ures, large and small, and five statues, the latter all antique, 
including the Venus de Medici, the Wrestlers, and the Apol- 
lo, found in the ruins of Italian cities and villas. One of the 
most renowned of these pictures is Raphael's Madonna 
and child with the cardinal bird : there are three or four 
other pictures by Raphael. Some of the other noted artists 
represented in this room are Van Dyck. Bugiardini, Piombo, 
Perugino, Correggio, Titian, Guido Reni, Sarto, Domeni- 
chino, Durer, Angelo, Rubens, and Paolo Veronese. This 
tribuna is the great attraction, and the stranger in Florence 
must not overlook it. The pictures are well arranged by 
schools, affording a good opportunity for comparison and 
study. There are two saloons of portraits of painters, of all 
nationalities, from nearly five centuries ago down to the' 
present time ; and a curious medley of ^aces they present. 
The saloon of Niobe contains the statues of« the famous 
ancient Group of Niobe, found outside the gates of Rome 
about three centuries ago, consisting of the mother, seven 
sons, and seven daughters. The same room contains two 
large paintings by Rubens — Henry IV at the battle of Ivry, 
and his Entry into Paris. But we have no time for further 
details. Days could be spent to advantage in examining 
the entire collection. 

The Pitti gallery is not so extensive in all its departments 
as the Uffizi, but has more masterpieces, including a dozen 
by Raphael, and some of them his best work&. There are 
a dozen or more saloons, bearing names of mythological 
gods and goddesses, each containing more or less gems. 
There are several Madonnas by Raphael, and no two of 
them alike in features or in color of drapery. He seems to 
have painted more Madonnas than any other artist, and 
evidently took his subjects from life: perhaps that is the 
reason why he painted such good ones. The best here are 
the Madonna del Granduca and the Madonna della Sedia. 
The same masters are represented here as in the Uffizi gal- 

17 
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lery, with perhaps some additions. Titian has several pict- 
ures, one of his best being a Magdalene. There is much 
satisfaction in visiting this gallery, you find so many good 
works in each saloon. There are several other galleries, 
large and small, one of the best being the Academy of Fine 
Arts, and at the National Museum there is an interesting 
collection of art treasures, etc. 

On the left bank of the Arno is the Museum of Natural 
Sciences, a large and well arranged institution, with mine- 
ralogical, geological, palaeontological, zoological,.and anatom- 
ical collections. Connected with it is the tribuna of Galileo, 
originated nearly forty years ago by the scholars of Italy. It 
is a beautiful little building, a sort of temple, with paintings 
illustrating the history of Galileo, Volta, and other scientists, 
a fine statue of Galileo, busts of eminent men, and cabinets 
of instruments used in the study of astronomy, geometry, 
and natural philosophy, from the time of Galileo down. The 
oldest te'escope we saw bore the date of 1644, and is quite 
a small affair beside telescopes made by the world renowned 
Clark of Cambridge. It is a very interesting place. Indeed, 
there are many associations here connected with Galileo. 
On both sides of the Arno are houses in which it is claimed 
he once lived, and in the environs on the south side is the 
tower in which he made observations, and the villa in which 
he spent the last years of his life, sightless. It was in this 
house that Milton visited him. 

This city abounds in theatres and maintains its opera 
seasons, but thus far we cannot speak of any of them from 
personal knowledge. It has a good reputation musically, 
but we have heard little music in the streets beyond singing 
of operatic snatches. There is an orchestral society here 
that gives a series of concerts, the programmes of which 
embrace the choicest selections. The hall in which they 
are given is not spacious nor pleasing in its construction. 
The street markets of Florence are an institution worth see- 
ing. A handsome market building was erected a few years 
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ago, for the purpose of concentrating the entire market 
business, and of clearing the streets in which the business 
is now done ; but tha dealers would not move into it, and 
it has remained idle to this day, market business being 
conducted in the same streets and in the same manner as 
in past centuries. By some law of natural selection, or 
otherwise, the fruit-dealers mainly congregate in one section 
of the market-streets, and meat and vegetable dealers in 
others ; but no one need go far to have all his wants sup- 
plied for an Italian dinner. 

There are several fine thoroughfares in the city, and all 
are well paved. The removal of the old walls formerly sur- 
rounding the town gives some wide and beautiful streets, on 
which large buildings are erected, principally for dwellings. 
On the whole, Florence and its environs, at first sight, strike 
a stranger very pleasantly, and improve on acquaintance. 
The city is about 800 feet above the sea level, and is partly 
surrounded by hills dotted with villages and villas. The 
Arno, which divides the place unequally, is a fickle stream, 
sometimes flooding a portion of the city, after heavy rains, 
and again becoming a narrow, shallow stream. On both 
banks are streets next to the river. Those on the right 
bank afford a beautiful walk or drive, extending to the "Cas- 
cine" on the west, which is a park and public ground with a 
permanent menagerie, and a walk and drive of two miles 
down the bank of the river. European cities are far in 
advance of us in the way of providing public parks and 
promenades in which the people may amuse and recreate 
themselves : we can copy their example to good purpose. 

On the eastern side of Florence, in the wide street which 
takes the name of Viale Principe Amedeo on the north, and 
Viale Principe Eugenio on the south, is an oval enclosure, 
of perhaps an acre or more of land, known as the Protes- 
tant cemetery. It was originally a small hill, the centre be- 
ing some thirty or forty feet above the present grade of the 
streets, and surmounted with a cross. In this cemetery lie 
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the remains of many foreigners who have died in Florence 
in the past quarter of a century. Some were celebrated 
people. The most eminent American is Theodore Parker. 
Within a few feet of his grave lie the remains of Richard 
Hildreth, the historian, and only a few rods away those of 
Joel T. Hart, the sculptor. About half-way up the side of 
the hill, on its east slope, and the second from the cross- 
walk, beneath the shadow of a cypress-tree, is the grave of 
Theodore Parker. A grey headstone, about three and a half 
feet high by two and a half feet wide and six inches thick, 
on a base stone a little more than a foot high, bears this in- 
scription: "Theodore Parker, born at Lexington, Massachu- 
setts, United States of America, Aug. 24, 18 10; died at 
Florence, May 10^1860." A narrow edge-stone of the same 
color encloses the sides of the grave, with a small foot- 
stone upon which rested a wreath of yellow immortelles. 
Over the grave are growing a quantity of blue violets, lilies 
of the valley, and choice varieties of rose-bushes, with sev- 
eral buds and two partly open at the time of our visit, Jan- 
uary 31st. How this grave of one of the most distinguished 
of American scholars, preachers, and lecturers contrasted 
with those on each side of it, and indeed with nearly all in 
the cemetery ! There was something sad in the breaking 
down of the health, the journeys for its restoration, and 
the untimely death in a land of strangers, of Theodore 
Parker, whose ripe scholarship, felicitous speech, innate 
sense of justice, love of humanity, and uprightness of life 
before God and man, made him one. of the foremost men of 
our century, with a reputation among thinking people on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Like too many other Americans, 
he drew too heavily upon his powers of endurance by un- 
ceasing overwork, and his life was the forfeit. His candle 
went out just before the great struggle for national exist- 
ence, by clash of arms, began in our country ; but that such 
a struggle was to come he clearly foresaw, as the inevitable 
consequence of slavery, which he battled to his dying day 
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with a power that but few possessed. The flowers that 
bloom above his grave are not sweeter than was his daily 
life ; and the lilies of the valley that look down to the ground, 
and the violets that open to the blue sky above, are fittingly 
typical of his modest deportment before men, and of his 
serene trust in the lov.e of the Infinite Father. 

The grave of Richard Hildreth, also, has a simple stone, 
inscribed with his name and age, but with nothing to indi- 
cate his nativity or place of death. 

Over the grave of Joel T. Hart has recently been erected 
a simple monument, by his artist friends in Florence, where 
he spent so many of the last years of his life. His mon- 
ument bears this inscription : **Joel T. Hart, Sculptor. A 
native of Kentucky, U. S. A. Born Feb. nth, 1810; died 
March 2d, 1877." 

** The willow that is first to bloom, 
And, like first love, the tenderest, too, 
Is sweetest, saddest to the view. 
The last to wave a long adieu. 

And weep around our tomb." 

There are probably other Americans buried in this cem- 
etery, but the fast-gathering shades of night prevented our 
walking through more than a small portion of it. Near the 
central walk is the monument to Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, who died in a house on the left side of the Arno, within 
a few rods of the southern end of the Pitti palace. 




LETTER XXIX. 

Environs of Florence — Fiesole — An Old Cathedral — Ameri- 
can Artists — Their Studios — Larkin G. Mead and His Work 
— Pisa and Its Objects of Interest — Obituary. 

Florence, February 6, 1879. 

UR stay in Florence has been prolonged beyond inten- 
tion, from two diverse causes, — the dull, rainy weath- 
er, and the agreeable friends we have met here. To 
see the environs of Florence requires pleasant weather, and 
to leave the place without seeing them is to lose some of its 
best attractions. This we were not disposed to do; and at 
last Jupiter Pluvius, who seems to have held special sway 
in this city for nearly four months past, suspended opera- 
tions, and we improved the afternoons of two days by visit- 
ing the suburbs on the south side of the Arno, and Fiesole 
on the north of the city, the view from which place is ex- 
ceedingly fine, taking in not only Florence, but the valley of 
the Arno for many miles, and the circumjacent country for 
a long distance on each side of the valley. On the south 
side there are many attractions; but we drove first to the 
church of San Miniato al Mdnte, on an eminence command- 
ing the city, and dating back more than 800 years, it is a 
quaint church inside, and of a style of architecture that pre- 
ceded the Gothic. The choir rests on a spacious crypt; and 
both are interesting specimens of architecture. The mosa- 
ics are very ancient if not artistic. The cemetery surround- 
ing the church is about as queer as that edifice, and is quite 
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extensive for a country that can hardly afford to bury its 
dead in a space of earth large enough to make a respectable 
family burial lot in New England. Not much can be said 
for the taste displayed in the tomb-stones and tablets. Al- 
together the best thing about the cemetery is the view from 
it of the city of Florence. Not far away is the Piazzale Mi- 
chael Angelo, a justly favorite promenade and drive with 
Florentines. This overlooks the city, and gives the finest 
near view of it and the river Arno which can be obtained. 
It is adorned with Michael Angelo' s colossal statue of Da- 
vid, and his Morning, Night, Dawn, and Evening, all in 
bronze. The David can be seen from many points in the 
city, and is a prominent object. About a mile from San 
Miniato, up a winding road, is the " Torre del Gallo," or 
tower of Galileo, where he used to make observations, and 
containing letters to him, autographs, and furniture, that 
once belonged to the distinguished astronomer. There 
are also several busts and portraits of him, and a plaster 
cast of his head, taken immediately after his death. This is 
very interesting, and affords a good study of the face and 
head of one whose inner nature refused to utter the recant- 
ation which church dignitaries forced from his unwilling 
lips concerning the revolution of the earth, and who mut- 
tered in his indignation, ** It does move !" The house in 
which he spent his last years is not far from the tower. By 
the time we had completed an inspection the day was far 
spent, and we retraced our steps to our hotel. 

Fiesole is three miles from Florence, and all the way up 
hill, but the road winds in graceful curves on an easy in- 
cline. When the summit is reached, a magnificent pano- 
ramic view bursts upon the spectator, which makes him 
forget the regiment of beggars and female venders of strawr 
plaited articles, who beset him at frequent intervals from 
the base to the summit of the hill with a persistency worthy 
the perseverance of the saints. The town is ancient, but 
there is little of it left. The cathedral was commenced 
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early in the eleventh century, and its crypt and choir are 
the most interesting parts of it. The exterior is not attrac- 
tive. Recent excavations a short distance from the cathe- 
dral have revealed the stone seats, steps, and entrances of 
an old theatre which existed before the Christian era. The 
seats are arranged in a semi-circular form, the same as in 
the old Grecian and the best arranged modern theatres. 
There are sixteen rows of well preserved seats, and the 
semi-circle is more than one hundred feet in diameter. It 
is not such stone-work as can be seen in Egypt, but still it 
is substantial and very good. Farther down the side of the 
hill is an old Etruscan stone bank wall, of huge proportions, 
and the manner in which the stones are fitted shows that its 
builders knew something of stone masonry as an art. 

The afternoon of our visit was a glorious one in air and 
sky. We shall not soon forget the magnificent panorama of 
mountains and hills spread around us, nor the charming 
view of the valley of the Arno and of Florence below us. 
We no longer wonder that visitors and artists are charmed 
with Florence and its environs, even in mid-winter. In 
spring and autumn it must be delightful here, but in sum- 
mer we should not dare endorse it so fully, for it must be 
extremely warm, and if mosquitoes do n*t swarm at that 
season, then we are no Yankee at guessing. Since the 
capital of Italy was removed to Rome, Florence has de- 
creased in population ; but it is a more healthful location 
than Rome, and is a great resort for artists. 

Florence has been a centre for American artists for a 
quarter of a century, but most specially so in the line of 
sculpture. The earlier sculptors who came here from Amer- 
ica have all passed away, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Thomas Ball, who built a villa and studio on the south side 
of the Arno, close by that of the elder Powers, which he 
still occupies, with his son-in-law, William Couper, a young 
artist from Virginia, who has been in Italy four or five years. 
The elder Powers died a few years ago, and his widow and 
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youngest son live in the villa that he built, upon a desirable 
lot of a pleasant street. Opposite this villa is the studio 
occupied by the two oldest sons, Preston and Nicholas, and 
also a villa. Nicholas was for many years a photographer, 
and late in life turned his attention to sculpture. It is not 
uncharitable to say that both sons are desirous of profiting 
by their father's reputation as an artist. One of Mr. Ball's 
latest productions is the statue of Charles Sumner, recently 
erected in Boston. How it was received by the press and 
the public, our readers know better than we do. His studio 
contains several of his works, including a statue of Lincoln 
and an Eve, in marble. Mr. Couper is engaged in modelling 
a group entitled "Mothers Love," which he purposes to put 
into marble. 

On the same side of the river, just outside of the Porta 
Romana, is the studio of Ira C. Denise, of Cincinnati, an 
artist well known in that city, who came to Europe last sum- 
mer in Dr. Tourjee's party, but became so much interested 
in art studies here that he located for the winter in Florence. 
He has busied himself, as the weather favored, in making 
sketches, which he proposes to paint on his return to Amer- 
ica next summer. He has made some admirable sketches, 
and gathered much material for future pictures, some of the 
more important being a Morning View of Mt. Oliveto; a 
Street View near the villa occupied by Hawthorne ; View 
looking down the Valley of the Arno, with striking effect of 
cloud shadows in the middle and the Apennines in the dis- 
tance; Porta Romana, with morning effect of a view from 
the city side ; View of Snow-Covered Mountains, taken near 
the Cascine; and a copy of Titian's Flora. Mr. Denise* 
served in the war of the Rebellion. Since that time he has 
devoted himself to art, painting with much delicacy and ex- 
pression charming bits of landscape. His studies give prom- 
ise of better things yet. 

On the north side of the Arno are the studios of several 
of the younger American sculptors, who have made repu- 
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tations for themselves and their country, notwithstanding 
they were not welcomed, in their advent to Italy, by their 
elder American artists. Among these are the names of 
Connolly, Park, Turner, and Mead. We did not have the 
pleasure of visiting Mr. Connolly's studio, so cannot speak 
of it from personal knowledge. We only know that he has 
achieved great success in his busts, and has much patron- 
age from England. He is the son* of an Episcopal clergy- 
man, who formerly lived in Philadelphia. R. H. Park is 
from New York city, from which place he has recently re- 
turned, with orders from Mrs. Stewart (widow of Alexander 
T.) and from Judge Hilton. His studio contains several 
fine things, and among them Love Triumphant, the reverse 
of Hart's Woman Triumphant. 

At No. 53 Via delle Raote, in the northern part of the 
city, is the studio of Capt. William Greene Turner, of New- 
port, Rhode Island, a man who has an honorable military 
record, and whose artistic genius the world will know more 
about should his life be spared. He was born October 31, 
1833, at Newport. His father, several brothers, and other 
relatives, were physicians, and he graduated in 1857 at the 
Baltimore college of dental surgery, where he took a full 
course of anatomy, etc., at the head of a class of forty stu- 
dents. From childhood his taste was for sculpture. During 
his professional studies he devoted much time to carving in 
porcelain and plaster. During the ten years he practised 
dentistry he modelled small figures in clay and plaster, and 
exhibited the first study of his " Rhoda," at Newport, in 
1865. He practised his profession for four years in New 
York city, and had established a lucrative business at the 
breaking out of the Rebellion. This he relinquished, and en- 
listed in the Rhode Island 2d regiment, serving as captain 
for two years. He was twice wounded, the last time so se- 
verely as to compel him to leave the service. He came here 
for his health in 1869, and recovered it; since which time 
he has continued to reside here, and has devoted his atten- 
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tion to sculpture, studying for seven years with Mr. Mead, 
and also drawing at the Academy Life School. His works 
so far have been all ideal and all original, but now he is en- 
gaged upon studies for an important monument, and has 
modelled a fine bust of Commodore Perry, of ''We have 
met the enemy and they are ours" memory. In his studio 
can be seen Robinson Crusoe, Rhoda, Night and Morning 
Medallions, Transition, Fisherman's Daughter, Herald of 
Peace, Sabrina, and several busts. He has been presented 
with diplomas by two Art Societies in Florence, after in^ 
spection and approval of his work by several professors. 
Visitors to the Philadelphia Exposition will perhaps recall 
his Fisherman's Daughter, one of the most charming statues 
there. His work is characterized by poetic delicacy and 
sentiment, and ought to find its way to America. Thus far 
Capt. Turner has labored to show that it is possible for ar- 
tists in the nineteenth century to have original ideas worthy 
to be presented in plaster and marble, and has worked for 
this end rather than to stock a market with copies of stat- 
ues. He has shown himself a man of genius, and his works 
should become better known to Americans. 

At No. 2 Via Barbano, close by the large Piazza dell Indi- 
pendenza, is the studio of Larkin G. Mead, a native of New 
Hampshire, and a genuine American every day and hour of 
the year. He was born at Chesterfield, January 3, 1835, 
and spent his early years in that town. Subsequently he 
removed to Brattleborough, Vt., with his father's family, 
and when a youth astonished the citizens of that place one 
fine winter day with a statue of a Snow Angel, so exquis- 
itely beautiful as to elicit the admiration of all beholders, 
and to furnish a paragraph for papers, far and near. From 
that day to this his attention has been given wholly to art, 
in which he has achieved great success and an enviable rep- 
utation. To-day he is the great American historic sculptor, 
without a peer. He, too, served for a time in the war of the 
Rebellion, on the staff of Gen. Smith, as a topographical 
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engineer. In December, 1862, he arrived in Florence, to 
pursue his art studies ; and his studio, which he has occu- 
pied for several years, is full of his studies and work. He 
is a very rapid worker in clay. In this respect he has no 
equal among foreign artists, and only one, it is said, among 
Italians. He returned from a visit to America last August; 
since which time he has been engaged in modelling an Ar- 
tillery group for the Lincoln monument at Springfield, III, 
and a bas-relief design for the Washington monument — the 
Surrender of Cornwallis ; and a marvellously good piece of 
modelling it is, eliciting the admiration of the best Italian 
artists and professors in art schools, who freely say that it 
could not have been produced by any other artist, native or 
foreign. If it should be accepted and put into bronze, it 
will be the largest bas-relief in the world, fifteen by thirty 
feet, and will contain more large figures than any ever be- 
fore attempted. For the credit of our country we hope this 
will be done, for it is preeminently an American work. We 
saw Mr. Mead giving the finishing touches to the Artillery 
group of the Lincoln monument — a very spirited pro- 
duction, surpassing the two completed groups of the same 
monument. Infantry and Marine. Mr. Mead began the 
Lincoln monument ten years ago, but has been delayed 
by lack of appropriations, we believe. The statue of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, the best made of that remarkable nian, 
and two groups, have been successfully cast in bronze, and 
the third will be forthcoming soon. The fourth and last 
will be a Cavalry group. The figures in these groups are 
twelve feet high. The bronzes thus far have been cast at 
Chicopee, Mass. When completed it will be a very impres- 
sive monument, and unequalled in America for artistic mer- 
it and historic interest. Among his other works in Amer- 
ica is the statue of Ethan Allen in the National Capitol, and 
the Soldiers' monument at St. Johnsbury, Vt. In his studio 
can be seen the original statues, or copies, of his Snow An- 
gel, Returned Soldier, Echo, Sappho, Mountain Boy, Dis- 
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of America, Columbus appealing to Isabella for assist 
Lincoln, Fourth of July, Infantry, Marine, and Artil- 
;roups for the Lincoln monument, Venice on the 
id Lion of St. Mark, the bas-relief Surrender of Corn- 
sketches for monuments, etc. — all furnishing a collec- 
^hich for artistic genius and historic interest has no 
in any studio in Italy. It is gratifying to know that 
beld in the highest esteem by the first artists here, and 
le wears his honors modestly. He married an estima- 
alian lady, and lives in a cosy, quiet manner, with the 
string out for his friends. 

1 space permit, we should like to write details of some 
n artists here, but must content ourselves with a pass- 
iference to one or two. The artist who exhibited the 
) of "Oh! You Dirty Boy" at the Paris Exposition, . 
;hereby found himself famous, is a young man in this 
named Focardi, who previously had no reputation : 
le has genius. Prof. C. Frullini's wood-carving estab- 
lent is worthy of a visit. H.e is a professor in the Acad- 
of Fine Arts, and the best artist in wood-carving in 
. Much of his work has found its way to America, 
especially to Newport, R. I.; and very beautiful spec- 
s can usually be seen at his establishment, where he 
oys many men, his work finding a ready sale. But 
gh of art notes from Florence. ' 

'hile tarrying here, we took a trip, one day, to Pisa, dis- 
some seventy or more miles by rail. The principal 
ts are the Cathedral, Baptistery, Leaning Tower, and 
ipo Santo, all within a few rods of each other. The 
edral has a beautiful facade, with open galleries and an 
ressive interior. It is built of white marble, with black 
colored ornamentation. It dates from the eleventh cen- 
^ and was consecrated early in the twelfth. The Bap- 
2ry is a circular edifice lOO feet in diameter, and the 
ical dome is 190 feet high. The interior has a famous 
agonal pulpit, resting on seven columns, and bas-reliefs 
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dating back to near the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the work of Niccolo Pisano. The echo in this building is 
very remarkable for musical sounds. The Leaning Tower 
was built for a clock tower, and the ground on one side set- 
tled so that the edifice is thirteen feet out of perpendicular 
in a height of 179 feet. It is surmounted with seven bells, 
and affords a beautiful view of Pisa and the surrounding 
country. The Campo Santo is a burial-ground, enclosed 
with a building in the Gothic-Tuscan style, some 400 feet 
long by 170 wide, and nearly 50 high. The walls contain 
many frescos, including the Last Judgment, Hell, the His- 
tory of Genesis, many Old Testament scenes, the miracles 
and temptations of hermits, and other like cheerful subjects 
for dyspeptics and lugubrious persons generally. The soil 
was brought from Jerusalem, after the loss of the Holy 
Land, to bury the saints in. It is a quaint place, and not 
remarkably cheerful. 

OBITUARY. 

During our stay in Florence we have been pained to learn 
of the death of our friend, Dr. T. F. Kenrick, formerly of 
Franklin, which occurred at Naples on the twenty-ninth of 
January. We spent a week very pleasantly with him in 
Rome, and on the morning of the thirteenth ult. bade him 
good-bye, as he departed for Naples, with a party of three 
or four Americans, intending to spend only a few days 
there, and then to return to Paris by the way of Germany 
early in February. He was not feeling quite well when he 
left Rome, and on the fifteenth ult. was taken down with 
Roman fever, a most insidious disease. He was attended 
by an English nurse, and* had two medical attendants. The 
crisis of the fever was thought to have been successfully 
passed, when a sudden relapse resulted in death. He was a 
very genial young man, with a bright professional career 
before him. He graduated from Dartmouth college in the 
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1 871, and for several years past had been connected 
s Asylum for the Insane, at Utica, N. Y., as assist- 
sician. He had been in Europe nearly a year. Dur- 

sojourn in Rome he had endeared himself very 
to several Americans whom he met at his hotel, 
ncereiy mourn his death. He was a member of 
Horeb Commandery of Knights Templar, and, only a 
two before we left Rome, expressed to us his admira- 
r several of his associate Knights in Concord, with 
he was well acquainted, and his appreciation of the 

ties of the brotherhood. He was unmarried, and 
ave been nearly thirty years of age. His early death 

mourned by a large circle of friends, who will cher- 
eet memories of his friendship, and of his bright, 
spirit. 




LETTER XXX. 

From Florence to Venice — Italian Agriculture— Peculiarities 
OF Venice— The Carnival — Picture Galleries — The Gonda- 
liers— Grand Canal — Churches— Street Scenes. 

Venice, February 12, 1879. 

HE distance by rail from Florence to Venice is 182 
miles, requiring nine hours for an express train.. The 
route crosses^ the Apennines between Florence and 
Bologna, and affords a series of charming views for some 
seventy-five miles. It required much skilful engineering to 
get through the mountains; and there are several long tun- 
nels and many short ones. The day on which we made 
the journey was delightful, and we enjoyed every mile of the 
ride. The mountain scenery reminded us much of the Alle- 
ghanies in Pennsylvania. The valleys on each side of the 
mountains are well cultivated with grain and vines, and gen- 
erally the wheat was looking well. As usual, at this sea- 
son of the year, many persons were engaged in spading the 
ground and pruning grape-vines. We do not remember see- 
ing an ox-team plowing all that day, and but very few cattle 
of any description. The agriculture of Italy is a study, pos- 
sessing varied characteristics in different localities. On the 
whole, it is quite productive; but labor-saving is something 
that an Italian seems never to take into account. The sys- 
tems in vogue here would not do in America at all. Just 
imagine a Yankee farmer spading a field instead of plowing 
it! We should not advise any enterprising man to set up 
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•icultural implement store in Italy, unless he wants to 
to grief. The people have no idea of cultivating the 
I any way differing from that of hundreds of years 
The result is, no material improvement in the agri- 
e of the country ; and if the farming population can 
mough to pay taxes, and keep soul and body together, 
;onsider themselves lucky. Much of the soil is rich, 
s capacities have never been fully tested by Italian 
ig. It looks odd enough to a New Englander to see 
>et out at intervals of from eight to twenty feet around 
patches of land sown with wheat, which serve the 
56 of furnishing a support for grape-vines, while the 
les, cut when mere twigs, furnish fuel for their 
fires. But that is what one will see in Italy, on 
inds of acres, as he rides through the country by rail, 
he wheat is not sown broadcast, as with us, but in a 
[ drills two feet wide, with a narrow ditch for water 
in them. This sort of farming extends nearly all 
ly from Bologna to Venice, a distance of 100 miles, 
e sight of it grows somewhat monotonous after a few 

everybody ought to know, Venice is a city anchored out 
sea, the railway bridge leading to it being two miles 

The lunatic who first conceived the idea of building 
in the Lagune is not known ; but there was " method 
madness," for Venice was mistress of the sea long be- 
ngland's morning guns were heard round the world, 
is a gay city to-day, as it has been for centuries. Its 
erce has greatly declined, but there is still considera- 
t, the bulk of it being done by regular lines of steam- 
It is unlike any other sea-port in one respect, — all 
light is delivered to and received from boats, canals 

the place of streets, there being no such thing as a 
" dray drawn by horses. At least, we have not seen 
I several days* rambling through the city. There 
reets for pedestrians, varying in width from two 

18 
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to twenty feet, and one, Victor Emanuel, is considerable 
wider, but it is not long. The streets wind in all directions, 
and cross a multitude of small bridges. Notwithstanding 
some of them, constructed on the principle of the squirrel's 
track that was lost in a tree, lose themselves in a houses yet 
one with a fair amount of locality will find no difficulty in 
reaching all the principal points in the city by means of the 
streets, or, more properly, paved foot-lanes or paths, usually 
quite clean and tidy. Then there are several small piazzas, 
or open spaces, where the people get a little breathing space. 
The largest of these is St. Mark, and it is the most frequent- 
ed of any place in Venice, day and night, — and until a very 
late hour in the night, as we know from experience, our 
room in the hotel facing on the square. A military band 
plays there several afternoons and evenings in a week, and 
hundreds of men, women, and children promenade back and 
forth in the square for hours together. We have never seen 
people work so hard to get out-door pleasure as the Ven- 
etians, and that is all the work a great many of them ever 
appear to do. Nothing but a severe storm will keep them 
out of the square. It is an amusing sight to see men with 
overcoats and cloaks, and women with shawls, but bare- 
headed, promenading for hours, in an atmosphere more like 
our March and November evenings, when it does not freeze, 
than anything else. The comfort of sitting by "a bright fire 
on a winter's evening is unknown to them, and how they get 
along in a snow-storm we do not know. There have been 
several such storms since last November, and at one time 
the snow was several inches deep for a few days. Fortu- 
nately the people are light-hearted, and make the best of 
their discomforts, for the reason that they are unused to 
comforts. 

The famous church of St. Mark's stands at the east end 
of the piazza. Just south of it is the palace of the Doges, 
with its picture gallery, statuary, and Bridge of Sighs. The 
two sides and west end of the piazza are surrounded by ar- 
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1 Structures, once occupied by the officials of the repub- 

ut the lower floor is now wholly given up to business 

> of various kinds, caf6s, and hotels. The buildings, 

new, must have been very handsome, but they are 

1 blackened by the weather, and have a dingy look. 
:ampanile is in the square, near the church, but archi- 
rally it does not compare with the one at Florence for 
:y. A magnificent view of the city and the neighbor- 
jlands is obtained from the summit, in a good day ; and 
:s one of the principal attractions of the city. The as- 
is made by a series of inclines, instead of flights of 
; but. they are not kept in so cleanly a condition as they 
d be, which detracts from the comfort of the ascent. 

it at this time great preparations are making for the 
\ral, which is to open' next Sunday, with a masked ball 

2 square. Workmen have been busy for several days 
ing a large platform for dancing, in the centre of the 
e, which will accommodate several hundred persons, 
festivities are to continue for several days. In fact, 
commenced last Saturday evening, by a masked ball at 
f the theatres:; and a great number of masked people 
in the square nearly all night. On Sunday afternoon 

npany of twenty-five masked men, part of them as a 

and others with baskets of confectionery which they 
bated, passed through the square, which was nearly 
with a dense mass of people. With the efforts of a 

squad of policemen they could not march in order, 
/ere compelled to work their way slowly along, while 

women and children had life and limb endangered by 
ush for the sweetmeats. It was a strange sight, and 
ently there was little sense in it. In short, the whole 
ja,l business seems to be a prolonged "antique and hor- 

parade, masked balls, and fancy dress parties. But we 
only seen the beginning of it as yet. The operas and 
res all run full blast during the carnival season, and 
many of them are closed for months, and some for a 
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year. Funny people, the Italians, — one day praying for the 
repose of the soul of Victor Emanuel or Pius IX; another, 
cutting up freaks under cover of a mask in a carnival ; and 
still another, repenting of their sins during the Lentei\ 
season. What a mixture of dirt and deity some men are ! 
But as we have other sights in reserve, we will leave the 
carnival, and the reflections it suggests, at least for the 
present. 

Venice has two good picture galleries, one in the Doge's 
palace, and the other at the Academia delle Belle Arti, but 
they are not so large nor so valuable as the Florence galle- 
ries. If the best pictures of the two could be combined in 
one, they would make a fine collection. The Academy gal- 
lery is specially rich in Titian's pictures, possessing his first, 
last, and best pictures in one room. There is a vast differ- 
ence in merit between the three. The best is his celebrated 
Assumption of the Virgin, and a verf impressive picture 
it is, in drawing, grouping, expression, and coloring. Its 
coloring is in marked contrast with his first picture, Visita- 
tion, and his last, on which he was engaged at the time of 
his death, when nearly a centenarian, — the Descent from 
the Cross. The last picture was finished by another hand ; 
but there is little in it of the yigor of Titian when in his 
prime. The three pictures show the rise, maturity, and de- 
cline of the man as an artist, and the study of 'them is sug- 
gestive of much thought. There are also several of Tinto- 
retto's pictures in this gallery, and some of his very best 
work. But we have not space to dwell too much on details 
of the meritorious pictures in the collection. The Venetian 
school is quite fully represented. Some of the pictures are 
more than 500 years old, and a great many of them from 
300 to 400 years old. One cannot examine these old pict- 
ures carefully without being struck with the wonderfully 
fine portraits many of them contain. And then there are 
others that ought to frighten crows from a cornfield. There 
is another peculiarity about the pictures painted by many 
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lian artists, from the fourteenth century down, and that 
the similarity of subjects selected, and those confined 
ncipally to a few scriptural subjects, the best of them 
mted by the ten fingers. It shows how little of original 
lius most of those artists possessed, except in varying 
ails. The subjects were selected, probably, by the ar- 
s' patrons, and they commonly painted to order. There 
e a few men of really great genius, and the bulk of paint- 
copied after them for subjects. The same thing is true 
art to-day, not only in painting but in sculpture. A pict- 
or statue that sells will be copied extensively by clever 
sts. Visitors to the Philadelphia Centennial will remem- 
the statue of the Forced Prayer. That happened to 
t with the public ; and now there is scarcely a dealer in 
uary in Italy who has not one or more copies of it, of 
e or less — principally less — artistic merit, 
he gallery in the Doge's palace is not large but inter- 
ig, and contains several pictures by masters, the most 
ortant being Tintoretto, Titian, Paolo Veronese, Palma 
/ane, and Durer. The large hall or Sala del Senato was 
; used as a meeting-place of the authorities of the Re- 
ic, and the Sala del Maggior Consiglio, or principal 
1. ornamented with historical pictures and portraits of 
Doges, was used by the deputies under the Dictator 
in, in the revolution of 1848, '49. There is also a library 
an archaeological museum connected with the palace, 
oi the most interesting objects being a map made by a 
k named Fra Mauro, about thirty-five years before Co- 
ais discovered the Western world. The room occupied 
le inquisitors of the Republic is shown, and the little 
in the wall in which secret documents were thrown 
a marble lion's head. The famous Bridge of Sighs also 
from the second story of the palace across the narrow 
to the prison, which is now occupied by soldiers. The 
e is full of historical interest, as indeed are many other 
s in Venice. 
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The canals and boatmen of Venice are worthy of note. 
There are said to be 150 canals, running in all directions, 
crossed by nearly 400 stone bridges, most of them small. 
The boatmen must number several thousands, and the skill 
which they display in managing their boats, and especially 
the gondolas, which are passenger boats, is wonderful. The 
gondola is a long, narrow craft, and the gondoliers shoot 
them around corners and alongside each other in a man- 
ner that seems reckless of consequences ; but an accident 
seldom happens, and, on the whole, it seems to be a safer 
mode of travelling than by horse and carriage. The '* Canal 
Grande," as they call the largest canal in Venice, winds 
through the city like the letter S, from south-east to north- 
west, and varies in width from lOO to 200 feet, or nearly 
that. This is lined on both sides with some of the most 
palatial buildings of the city, aside from churches and pub- 
lic buildings. Of course there are a great many palaces 
(almostt every house in Italy is either a palace or a villa), and 
some of them must have been very handsome in the palmy 
days of Venetian aristocracy, and before they became black- 
ened with, the effects of the climate. Some of them now 
are hotels ; others are used for business purposes ; and still 
others are occupied by the remnants of aristocratic families 
that once flourished in the city. A ride through the canal 
in a gondola is exceedingly interesting, and the variety of 
architecture is a study even for people who are not archi- 
tects. There are now three bridges across the canal, — the 
two iron ones, and the famous Rialto, of stone, with its 
shops on either side. One of the iron bridges crosses to the 
Academy of Fine Arts (Academia delle Belle Arti) near the 
south-eastern extremity of the canal, and the other near the 
passenger station of the railway, at the north-western ex- 
tremity. The Rialto is a quaint structure, and affords good 
views of the canal, above and below it. Just across the 
bridge, on the south side, is the principal market for fruit, 
vegetables, and fish especially, in Venice. These are all 
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ht in boats, and are principally carried away in boats 
least nearly all intended for retail trade. There are 
udes of small shops or stalls for fruit and vegetables 
2r the city, and large quantities are cried about the 
N Streets. The market presents a busy scene, and 
ares favorably with those of other Italian cities. 
t churches of Venice, over the altars and in the chap- 
e abundantly supplied with pictures. There are about 
*n of the principal churches, finished in a great variety. 
le, visited by strangers who spend a week here. Among 
irgest and finest are St. Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, St. 
. della Salute, St. Maria dell* Orto, St. Giovanni e 
, St. Giorgio Maggiore, and St. Sebastiano. The 
dates back to the thirteenth century, and contains the 
ns of many eminent dead. The most beautiful monu- 
3 are those of Titian, who died in 1576, and of Canova, 
lied in 1822. These are opposite each other, and are 
elaborate in design and execution. The mausoleum of 
va is the one which he designed for Titian, and was 

by several of his pupils. The monument of Titian 
lot completed until 1852. In the immediate vicinity of 
hurch is the Scuola di St. Rocco, which contains Tin- 
o's great masterpiece, a Crucifixion, painted more than 
ears ago, together with several others of his pictures, 
[aria della Salute contains several pictures by Titian 
Tintoretto. A description of these churches would 
dious to our readers. Suffice it to say, that they have 
ilth of paintings which the churches of no other city 
>robably show, and the architecture of those we have 
d is no less interesting than the paintings, 
ere are many street scenes peculiar to Venice : one of 

is the "Bigolandi," or women who carry water about 
;treets, to supply families, in two brass pails or kettles 
i "bigolo,** suspended from a crooked rod three to four 
ong, with a hook at each end. The kettles will hold 

one to two pailfuls each, and they manage to carry 
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them very dexterously, so as not to spill the water. The 
women go to certain wells in squares or courts, draw the 
water with a rope which they carry with them, and then 
supply their customers. They start early in the morning, 
and vigorous looking persons they are, coming in from the 
country to do their work. We have seen this sight in no 
other city. All in all, Venice is an interesting place, but a 
week, for us, is as good as a year. 



LETTER XXXI. 

IE Ride to Milan — Objects of Interest in the City — Wonder- 
ful Works of Art — Departure for Turin — Battle-fields — 
Senoa — How Sunday is Spent — Freedom from Drunkenness — 
Birthplace of Columbus — Monument to Columbus. 

Genoa, February i8, 1879. 

j^OR nearly a week we have been "doing" several places 
IT in northern Italy, and taking in their main sights. 
^ The day we left Venice was very pleasant ; and the 
le to Milan, 177 miles, was most charming, the snow- 
Dped Tyrolese Alps being in view on our right all the 
y, while our route lay through a fertile plain, and near by 
I battle-field of Solferino, a place rendered historic by the 
'eat of the Austrians by the French and Italian armies, 
ne 24, 1859. The village of Solferino is some five miles 
ith from the lake, known as the "Lago di Garda," and the 
ole ground between was fought over. It is gently ascend- 
1 all the way from the lake to the village, and many earth- 
rks are visible from the cars as you ride along. It was 
; decisive battle of that campaign. The lake is beautiful, 
i in sight for a considerable distance from the train. The 
icultural operations were substantially the same as we 
i seen all the way from Naples, except the picking of 
y^es, the grape-vines and mulberry-trees taking the place 
olive-trees in the north of Italy, and rice-fields being add- 
to wheat-fields. 
Milan is in some respects superior to any other Italian 
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city. It claims a population of 200,000 (including suburbs, 
300,000) ; and when one sees the quantities of children in 
the streets at all hours, day and evening, he will- not be dis- 
posed to question any statement concerning the census. It 
is a manufacturing place for silk and woollen goods, and 
within the past twenty years has improved more, probably, 
than any other place in Italy. Its "Piazza del Duomo," or 
Cathedral square, is one of the most impressive, architect- 
urally, in Europe. The cathedral, on the north, is the pride 
not only of the Milanese, but of all Italians. It is an ele- 
gant Gothic structure, adorned outside with nearly lOO 
Gothic towers, and more than 2,000 marble statues, it is 
said : we are willing to take the statement without counting 
them. The interior of the church is more impressive, to us, 
than the outside. It is exceedingly beautiful, the nave be- 
ing 155 feet high by nearly 50 wide. The interior is 475 feet 
long and 183 wide, the dome, 220 feet, and the tower, 360 
feet high. The view from the tower is magnificent in every 
direction ; and a visit to it and the roof of the cathedral is 
quite as interesting as anything to be seen in Milan. The 
interior has more than fifty pillars, twelve feet in diameter, 
with their summits adorned with statues. The vaulting is 
painted in imitation of perforated stone-work, which gives a 
peculiarly rich effect. The tower does not strike us as be- 
ing in proportion to the rest of the edifice. In this respect 
it is much less impressive than that of the Cologne cathe- 
dral, after which it is said to have been in part modelled. 
The two cathedrals are so unlike in many respects, that they 
can hardly be compared with a view of expressing a prefer- 
ence : we like them both, but should vote for the Cologne 
tower every time. The cathedral is continually undergoing 
repairs, and has been for centuries. 

On the west of the square is the "G'alleria Vittorio 
Emanuele," the handsomest building for shops we have 
seen, either in the old or new world. It is a glass-covered 
gallery, in the form of a Latin cross, nearly 1,000 feet long 
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50 wide and lOO high. In the centre is an octagon, with 
ome 180 feet high, adorned with frescos and twenty-four 
tiies of eminent Italians. The dome has a circle of gas- 
5, and when lighted the whole gallery is magically beautiful. 
e shops are elegant and various, but we wonder how the 
;pers can pay their rents, as the building cost more than 
500,000. On the south of the square is a palace; on 
east, another building with handsome shops, and a cler- 
palace built more than three centuries ago. The piazza 
pacious, and the radiating point for several lines of om- 
uses. 

ust west of the vEmanuele gallery is a small piazza, in 
ch is the magnificent monument to Leonardo da Vinci, 
:ted in 1S72. It is of marble, and consists of a statue of 
great master, over life-size, on a high pedestal adorned 
1 bas-reliefs of some of his principal pictures and statues, 
1 four of his pupils surrounding the pedestal. It is a 
2rb piece of work, the features of Da Vinci being as 
ked as in the pictures usually seen of him. This re- 
ds us that his greatest picture, the " Last Supper," is on 
wall of the refectory of a suppressed monastery, out on 
side of the town. It was painted in oil on the wall, and 
;equently is not well preserved, but enough of it can be 
to show the genius of the man who executed it. The 
ession on the faces of the Twelve, when informed by 
St that one of them was to betray him, is a study, no 
being alike, and all reflecting a deal of human nature, 
face of Christ is one of the best we have ever seen, and 
3 into insignificance the great multitude of heads and 
> of Christ which have been painted for the past five 
uries. There is some satisfaction in looking at such a 
ire, as a mere study of physiognomy, to say nothing of 
irt shown in "portraying the feelings of that memorable 
3any. There have been almost innumerable copies of 
picture made, by many different persons, but no one 
caught and reproduced the emotions which Da Vinci 
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threw into the faces and figures of all the persons gathered 
around that table. He was not a native of Milan, but spent 
twenty years of his life there after he was forty-five. There 
are portraits and other pictures of his in the city, but noth- 
ing that compares with the Last Supper, which was his 
great work in Milan. 

The principal picture gallery of Milan is in the "Brera" 
(once a Jesuit college), which also contains a choice library of 
200,000 volumes, founded in 11 70, and a collection of 50,CXX5 
coins. The gallery of paintings does . not equal those of 
Florence and Rome in point of artistic merit, although it 
numbers 800 pictures. The preeminently superior picture 
of the collection is Raphael's " Sposalizio," or the Espousal of 
the Virgin, one of his early works, painted in 1 504* It is a 
very pleasing picture in color, drawing, grouping, and sub- 
ject, and is altogether more suggestive of human than super- 
terrestrial life. Other artists represented in the collection 
are Leonardo da Vinci, Luini, Van Dyck, Rubens, Domeni- 
chino, Tintoretto, Veronese, Bellini, Rembrandt, and Reni. 
The churches contain many altar pictures, but none of su- 
perior merit ; and after seeing the churches of other Italian 
cities, it does not pay to spend much time in these, aside 
from the cathedral, unless one is interested in investigating 
architecture. St. Lorenzo is the oldest and most interest- 
ing, dating back to the fourth century. Very near it is 
an ancient colonnade of sixteen Corinthian columns, and it 
is not improbable that they were once connected with the 
church edifice. The town has a beautiful public garden, 
several piazzas with statues, including one of Cavour, and 
the "Arco del Sempione," an arch of white marble, com- 
menced by Napoleon in 1804 as a termination of the Sim- 
plon road over the Alps, but completed nearly thirty years 
later by Emperor F^rancis. It is an imposing structure, 
surmounted by the Goddess of Peace in a chariot with six 
horses, and four Victories on horseback at the corners, all ^ 
in bronze. The horses are very spirited. Near this arch is 
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rena for circuses and races; constructed under Napo- 
, Avhich it is claimed will hold 30,0CX) people. Of the 
itre we cannot speak, but Milan has a good reputation for 
ras and music. Altogether it is an attractive place to 
rists for a few days, and in summer must be specially so. 
Ve left Milan after two days of sight-seeing, in a pouring 
fi storm, for Turin, distant ninety-four miles. The clouds 
i not once lift long enough for us to catch a glimpse of 
t Alps, which, in clear weather, are visible all the way. 
>me seventeen miles out from Milan we passed the battle- 
;ld of Magenta, a level plain, covered with vineyards, gar- 
ms, arid trees, principally mulberry, and quite young. A 
y^ramidal monument, near the railway track, was erected 
y Napoleon III, to commemorate the victory gained by the 
Vench and Sardinians over the Austrians, June 4th, 1859, 
vrhich resulted in the loss of Lombardy to Austria. The 
nonument is not very impressive ; nevertheless, the battle- 
ground is historic. Magenta and Solferino are only one 
hundred miles apart, and the battles fought were of a des- 
perate character. At the town of Novara, fourteen miles 
from Magenta, during the same campaign, the Austrians 
gained a victory over the Piedmontese, which caused the 
abdication of Charles Albert. In fact, a good share, not 
only of Italy, but of nearly all Europe, has been fought 
over, at one time or another, and battle-fields, ancient or 
modern, are passed daily in making the tour of Italy. Just 
before reaching Turin the rain ceased, and for a short time 
the sun came out. It was fortunate for lis that it did so, as 
it gave us our only good view of the town. The next morn- 
ing a London November fog enveloped the place, rendering 
it impossible to see any object three or four rods distant. 
We started out expecting the fog would lift, but after an 
hour's ramble gave it up as an impossibiUty. Fortunately 
for us, there is little in the place to be seen, beyond a few 
squares, statues, and palaces. Part of the statues we saw 
when going to our hotel from the station, and the squares 
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we perambulated in the fog. It is an old place, founded 
more than t.wo hundred years before the Christian era, and 
once the capital of Italy and the residence of the king. 
It is laid out more regularly than any other town in the 
kingdom, the streets being straight and wide. On the prin- 
cipal business streets the buildings have wide corridors, 
used not only for sidewalks, but for the sale of goods. This 
is a feature in many European towns ; but we do not re- 
member seeing a place where the corridors are so large and 
so numerous as here. Turin has a population of more than 
200,000 people, and is an important business and railway 
centre. 

The fog curtain followed us nearly half-way to Genoa, or 
until we reached the mountains which form the water-shed 
between the Adriatic and the Mediterranean ; after which 
the ride was most delightful through the mountains to 
Genoa. The route takes us near the famous battle-field of 
Marengo, in which battle Napoleon commanded the French, 
in June, 1800; also through the town of Novi, where the 
Austrians and Russians, under Suwarow, gained a victory 
over the French in 1799. After climbing 1,000 feet, and 
passing through several tunnels, we made a rapid descent 
through a narrow and crooked ravine ; and the end of 106 
miles found us at Genoa, a place rendered famous by Colum- 
bus, although not his native place. 

Genoa is a beautiful town, perched on the side of a steep 
hill, with a harbor that shows more life and business than 
any we have seen since arriving on the Continent. The 
town is a mixture of old and new, the old largely prepon- 
derating. It abounds in palaces, which date back from 300 
to 400 years. The architecture of some of them is impos- 
ing. Visitors afflicted with the palace mania can visit sev- 
eral of them, at certain hours of the day ; but as we are not 
troubled that way, we have nothing to say of their interiors. 
A few of the largest are now occupied by the government 
for public business, or for barracks for soldiers. The 
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churches possess little of interest inside, and are not im- 
posing outside, with perhaps the exception of the cathedral 
of St. Lorenzo, which is a queer combination of architecture. 
It dates from the year i,icx); — but little of the ancient 
church remains, however, excepting a few columns. One 
of the chapels claims to contain relics of John the Baptist ; 
and in the sacristy are shown a variety of sacred relics, all 
brought from Palestine by the Crusaders — statements which 
we commend to the credulous. 

The tower of the church of St. Maria, in Carignano, affords 
a fine view of the harbor, the town, and the surrounding for- 
tifications. An excellent view of the harbor is also obtained 
from a marble platform over some arcades in the centre of 
the harbor front, called the *'Terrazzo di Marmo.'* This 
makes a splendid promenade, and gives a near view of the 
busy operations in the harbor. The walk is sixty feet wide 
and an eighth of a mile long. The town also has a small 
park for promenades and concerts, and a villa with a garden, 
which is for the use of the public daily. Beside these there 
are several wide and handsome streets, and. a few small 
squares, which are thronged with people, on Sunday espe- 
cially, as that is a day which brings nearly everybody out, 
either for business or for pleasure. Sunday laws would 
have a hard time in Genoa. It is not a difficult thing for a 
strict Sabbatarian to lose his reckoning there, so many busi- 
ness places are open every day in the week. Yet it seems 
an orderly place ; and although it was carnival time at our 
visit, we neither saw nor heard of any disturbance, and saw 
only one or two persons under the influence of liquor. In 
fact, we have not seen half a dozen intoxicated persons in 
the past five months. What American or English seaport 
can produce so good a record upon a single Sunday in the 
year } 

To us, one of the most interesting places in Genoa is the 
council-chamber and the adjoining room, in the municipal 
building, or, in Italian, in the " Palazzo del Municipio." In 
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the council-chamber are portraits of Columbus and Marco 
Polo, and in the adjoining room some of the original letters 
of Columbus ; also the violin, box, and sword of Paganini, 
and other objects of interest. There are several busts, stat- 
ues, and pictures of the great navigator and discoverer in 
Genoa, but the most imposing is the Columbus monument, 
in the " Piazza Acquaverde," near the railway kation. This 
was erected in 1862. It consists of a marble statue of Co- 
lumbus, on a pedestal adorned with the prows of vessels, and 
at his feet is the figure of America, kneeling. Below the 
pedestal, and surrounding it, are four sitting figures, repre- 
senting Religion, Geography, Strength, and Wisdom. There 
are also four bas-reliefs on the sides, picturing scenes in 
the life of Columbus, one of which represents him as ex- 
plaining his theory of the world to a convocation of church 
dignitaries, who express their doubts of it very decidedly by 
their looks, while two or three students pay close attention, 
and others are seen consulting books; another represents 
him embarking from the New World in chains, and the grief 
manifested by the natives at the sight. One side reads, 
that the foundation of the monument was laid in 1856; and 
another, that it was dedicated in 1862. The base is thirty 
feet square. The bas-reliefs are excellent ; but the face of 
Columbus is not so satisfactory, for it seems lacking in char- 
acter and strength. The birthplace of Columbus is claimed 
to be Cogoleto, sixteen miles from Genoa, on the west coast, 
and in sight of Genoa. A house is pointed out here in which 
it is said he was born, and the railway to Nice passes quite 
near it. Whether he was born there or not, his early his- 
tory is associated with Genoa, and that fact will always 
make that seaport an interesting place not only to tourists, 
but to students of history. 

Passing through the square where the Bourse is located, 
we discovered, on a corner building, a medallion bust of 
Daniel O'Connell, erected by collections, in 1875, as an in- 
scription on it records. That great Irishman died in Genoa, 
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while on his way to Rome, nearly a generation ago (in 1847), 
and comparatively few besides Irishmen to-day are familiar 
with his history. We were glad to see the great agitator 
remembered in this manner by the people of a distant 
nation. 

This is our last tarrying place in Italy, a country in which 
we have spent two months very pleasantly, and seen many 
objects of interest, the memory of which we trust will abide 
with us forever. In a few hours we shall leave its classic 
and historic spots for other places and other sights. As a 
whole, Italy seems to be tending upward, and two things 
augur well for its future, — public schools, and a free press. 
These it has had only a few years, but the effect of them is 
already apparent in less respect for indolent monks, and 
more for independent manhood. When the whole people 
become as industrious, economical, and frugal as the masses 
in France, and when the taxes become less, they will get on 
better. In a nutshell, they should observe fewer saints' 
days in idleness, and live more saintly lives themselves. 

19 




LETTER XXXII. 

From Genoa to Paris — Monaco — Nice — Appearance of a French 
Watering-Place— Marseilles — Lyons and Its Silk Industries 
— Reception of a Military Commander — In Paris Again— Se- 
verity OF the Winter — The French Lottery — The Grand 
Opera-House — Characteristics of French Operas. 

Paris, February 28, 1879. 

E returned to this city from Genoa, by the way of 
Nice, Marseilles, and Lyons, tarrying in each of these 
places long enough to take in their principal sights, 
which consumed nearly a week's time. The distance from 
Genoa to Nice is 116 miles, and nearly all that way the 
railway skirts the water's edge, affording a series of charm- 
ing views. About 100 miles from Genoa the boundary line 
between Italy and France is passed, and the usual vexatious 
delay of custom-house examination takes place. A few 
miles further brings us to Monaco, the worst gambling hell 
in Europe. Persons familiar with Baden-Baden and Hom- 
burg, in their palmiest days of gambling, say that Monaco 
surpasses both in its illustrations of this ungovernable pas- 
sion. Old men and women, the middle-aged of both sexes, 
and young boys and girls, crowd around the tables, and fre- 
quently stake their all on the chances of the game, which is 
almost invariably a losing one. Their excitement is fearful, 
and day after day they visit the gaming-tables till their 
money is all gone, and they return home from the watering- 
places as best they can. Its proximity to Nice draws a large 
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number of persons from there who are supposed to be in 
search of health, and the patronage of the gaming-houses 
comes mainly from the visitors at Nice, Monaco, and other 
watering-places near by. 

Nice is the Newport or Long Branch of France, and has 
a great number of hotels and boarding-houses. The main 
drive and promenade by the side of the sea is a mile or 
more long, and quite wide, and in good weather must be 
very pleasant. Many of the finest villas and hotels and pen- 
sions front on the promenade, which lies between them and 
the sea. In the afternoon this is a gay part of the town, 
and all sorts of people are seen, from the blue blood aristoc- 
racy to the shabby genteel, who ape aristocrats, and from 
honest people to rascals. Many invalids are seen trundled 
around in carriages, or sitting in the open air by the water's 
side. The place has a most decidedly modern air about it, 
and is the creation of fashionable life. We were told that a 
large number of the villas were owned by persons who spent 
all their means in building them, and were now quite poor, 
and unable to recover the money they had sunk in them. It 
is probable that many of the owners have also suffered by 
gambling. There is much festivity nightly, in the guise of 
balls and parties ; and operas, theatres, and concerts are 
some of the attractions of the place. It is noticeable that 
the larger number of guests at the hotels are young people, 
those from England preponderating. There is a small but 
pretty public garden, in which, instrumental concerts are 
given almost daily during the season, and several pleasant 
drives and walks in the environs. It is but two or three 
miles to Villafranca, which has a beautiful harbor, in which 
several American naval vessels are stationed. It does not 
take long to see the sights of Nice, and unless one is an in- 
valid, or has a constitutional liking .for loafing, a short stay 
will be better than a long one. At the time of our visit the 
weather was cold and the clouds of dust disagreeable, and 
had it not been for the oranges and flowers in the garden, 
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we should have considered it rather winterish. The moun- 
tains, a few miles inland, were capped with snow. In the 
summer season it must be very hot there, and it is then a 
dull town, every one leaving it who can. Nice is the birth- 
place of two distinguished persons,^^General Massena, and 
Garibaldi. There is a bronze statue of Massena in one of 
the parks along the river bank, but as preparations were 
making for a charity fair in the park, the statue was not 
approachable. The town formerly belonged to Italy, and 
France has had possession of it less than twenty years. It 
has no features of an Italian town now, but is a modern 
French fashionable watering-place, with few features that 
remind one of an American watering-place, either in archi- 
tecture or scenery. 

From Nice to Marseilles, by rail, is 140 miles, and for 
about two thirds of the way the route lies close by the sea. 
The remainder of the way lies through valleys and fertile 
plains, in which vineyards, and fruit and mulberry trees, 
abound. During the ride we passed hundreds of apricot 
and cherry trees in full bloom, which contrasted strangely 
with the snow-capped mountains almost constantly in sight. 
Some twelve to fifteen miles from Nice we pass the Golfe 
Jouan. The spot on which Napoleon bivouacked the night 
after his arrival from Elba, sixty-four years ago, is des- 
ignated by a column ; and at St. Raphael, about forty 
miles from Nice, is the harbor where he landed on his 
return from Egypt, in October, 1799, and from which he 
embarked for Elba, in April, 18 14, after his abdication. 
The route also passes through Toulon, the Mediterranean 
war harbor of France, strongly defended by nearly a dozen 
forts on the surrounding heights. 

Marseilles is the largest seaport in France, and has a pop- 
ulation of over 300,000 inhabitants. Its system of basins or 
docks for the shipping is excellent : they are extensive, and 
protected from the sea front by immense walls of masonry. 
One of the largest basins is wholly occupied by steamships, 
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of which there are many lines, running to Marseilles from 
all the principal ports of the world. Neally all the passen- 
ger carrying by sea is done by steamships, and a large 
part of the freight traffic ; but there are many sailing vessels 
in port, and among them we noticed some American bottoms, 
loaded with grain. There seems to be quite an African and 
East Indian trade, judging by the number of vessels dis- 
charging cargoes, — and the method of discharging some 
vessels is as novel as the cargoes they carry. The shipping 
interest of Marseilles gives it a busy look, more so than any 
port we have seen on the Mediterranean waters. Aside 
from its commerce there is little of interest in the place 
to tourists, and consequently few stop there. It has broad, 
level streets, good promenades, plenty of street tram- 
ways, a Museum of Fine Arts and Natural History, a Zo- 
ological Garden, and a bronze statue of Bishop Belsunce, 
who remained at his post of duty during the plague of 1720, 
which caused the death of 40,000 persons. Its church ed- 
ifices are not very attractive ; and the cathedral, in process 
of construction, is not open to the public at present. The 
street markets are interesting, and possess something of the 
character of those of Italian towns. The fruit exposed for 
sale in the streets is very abundant, especially oranges, which 
sell for less than half their price in Paris, which is within 
twenty-four hours by rail. The population is mixed ; and 
there is comparatively little of the genuine Parisian French 
element there. A day can be well spent in Marseilles. 

The route from Marseilles to Lyons lies through the val- 
ley of the Rhone, and is pleasant, affording a variety of 
scenery. The distance is 218 miles. A whole day is con- 
sumed in making the trip, except by express trains, which 
are limited to first-class passengers only. Some of the 
French railways are the only ones we have found which 
make a distinction between first and second class passen- 
gers on express trains ; and as there is considerable differ- 
ence in the price of tickets, the object is to get the most 
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money for the roads. The most important town, histor- 
ically, upon the line of the railroad, is Avignon, the head- 
quarters of the Roman Catholic church for nearly seventy 
years in the fourteenth century. It was not a part of France 
until the French Revolution of 1791. The stone walls and 
gates around it, built in the fourteenth century, are well pre- 
served. It has a large cathedral, and a palace, which was 
the residence of the popes. At one time it was a large and 
important place, but its population has dwindled more than 
one half. The celebrated Vernet family of painters, of three 
generations, were natives of this place ; and many of their 
works are exhibited at the museum. .Petrarch's Laura has 
a monument there, but it is a modern structure, erected by 
an enthusiastic Englishman half a century or more ago. 
The story of Petrarch's attachment to Laura is romantic, 
though lacking in solid sense in some particulars. She 
afforded him a theme for his muse in her life and death. If 
all attachments were as lasting as his, there would be fewer 
divorce cases for the legal fraternity. 

Lyons is second only to Paris, in France, in population. 
Its leading industry is* the manufacture of silk. There 
seems to be much solid wealth in the place. It has a mod- 
ern look, somewhat like Paris, but is more of a manufactijr- 
ing town. It has broad quays along the banks of the Rhone 
and Saone, on which the markets are held, and much heavy 
traffic is carried on by water communication. It has also 
several large squares, good streets, and fine buildings for 
business purposes. An equestrian statue of Louis XIV 
adorns the Place Bellecour, one of the best squares in any 
European city ; and a statue of Jacquard, inventor of the 
silk loom, stands in a small square, where comparatively 
few people see it. At the Chamber of Commerce is an in- 
teresting collection of articles illustrative of silk manufac- 
ture, including cocoons, raw silks, and the various machines 
used in the manufacture of silk from the early days to the 
present, including the inventions of Jacquard and others. 
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The town boasts, also, of a picture gallery and a museum of 
antiquities, and has two or three churches of some interest, 
one of them especially so to pilgrims, who flock to it by 
thousands on account of a so-called miraculous image of the 
Virgin. This is the church of Notre Dame de Fourvi^res. 
The height on which the church stands commands the most 
extensive view, in a fair day, of Lyons and the surrounding 
country of any spot in the city. Unfortunately it was not 
fair at the time of our visit, and we had to content ourselves 
with the church edifice. It was full of worshippers, and 
contained a vast number of votive offerings of various kinds> 
principally of silver. It is said that a million and a quarter 
of pilgrims visit it yearly. The church is small, and the in- 
side has no architectural beauty. 

We happened to be in Lyons the day the new military 
commander, Gen. Farre, came to assume the duties of his 
office, and saw the army corps that he is to command, which 
was ordered out to receive him. There were several thou- 
sand soldiers, in all arms of the service,^even to the train of 
pontoon bridges ; and the display attracted a large multitude 
of spectators. The general mounted a horse at the railway 
station, and rode through the lines of troops, by whom he 
was well received. A few minutes ended the whole display, 
there being no route of procession. Gen. Farre is a good- 
looking officer, perhaps fifty-five to sixty years of age. His 
appearance in the streets elicited hearty demonstrations of 
applause from the populace. Lyons is one of the Repub- 
lican strongholds of France. The change of military com- 
manders is popular there, and we presume the changes are 
equally so in the other military departments. 

The line from Lyons to Paris is 318 miles long, and runs 
a part of the way through an uninteresting section of the 
country, at least in the winter. In passing the water-shed 
between the Rhone and the Seine, nearly 200 miles' from 
Paris, we found a quantity of snow on the ground, and soon 
after encountered a snow-squall, the second we had seen in 
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Europe : they were about four months apart, from the last 
of October to the last of February. There was a very 
marked difference in the temperature of the valleys of the 
Rhone and the Seine, the latter having more of a wintry 
appearance than any locality we have seen this side of the 
Atlantic, and this aspect continued to Paris. Indeed, the 
winter in Paris has been severely cold, and at one time the 
snow accumulated to the depth of four or five inches, last- 
ing several days, much to the astonishment and discomfort 
of Parisians. Frenchman-like, the government of the city 
undertook to cart it out of the streets, but they found it a 
more serious matter than they had counted on, and little 
progress was made. Fortunately a rain came to their 
relief, the snow disappeared, and the Seine overflowed 
its banks in many places. For several days it has been so 
high that navigation by small steamboats in. the city has 
ceased entirely, they being unable to pass under the bridges. 
At the time of the heavy snow-fall there was scarcely a sled 
or sleigh of any description in this city of 2,000,000 inhab- 
itants, and coasting is something a Parisian has no concep- 
tion of, with all his taste for pleasure-seeking. 

We find the appearance of Paris much changed since the 
close of the Exposition, the streets being less crowded, the 
cafds more lightly attended, and the cabs and omnibuses re- 
duced to their usual number. The Exposition quarter has 
a deserted look, and only a few lines of tramways and omni- 
buses now run past it. Many workmen are employed tak- 
ing down the buildings that surrounded the large Exposition 
building, and those by the bank of the Seine are entirely 
removed. The plants and shrubbery which adorned the 
grounds were disposed of in the National lottery, in small 
lots, some of them proving to be elephants to their owners. 
We believe the question of the removal of the main building 
is not yet settled, there being a strong desire on the part of 
some to retain it. .The land upon which it stands is under 
the control of the Minister of War, and his decision will 
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probably determine the matter. The building of the first 
Exposition, held nearly a quarter of a century ago, is now a 
storehouse for the lottery prizes, and every effort is making 
to have it cleared in season for the opening of the Salon, or 
annual exhibition of art, by the artists resident in Paris, the 
1st of May. There are many minor prizes, of little value, 
which will probably never be called for, especially if the 
tickets belong to persons at a distance: thousands of the 
tickets were taken in England. This lottery craze will have 
to be set down as one of the peculiar French follies of this 
century, along with its communistic demonstrations and 
numerous revolutions. Just think of 12,000.000 tickets 
being sold in two months, and many of them bought by 
persons who have hard work to keep soul and body together 
from day to day ! 

In walking the streets of Paris, one gets the impression 
that business is dull: that is the complaint among traders, 
and artists especially. It is quite natural that depression 
should follow the Exposition, and if it does not become 
chronic it will be well for Paris and France. The hard win- 
ter has furnished employment to many laborers on the 
streets, and, on the whole, the people of the city have got 
along quite as well as could be expected. Still there has 
been much suffering and misery in the city among the poor- 
er classes, as well as gaiety and dissipation in *' society." 
Just now the fashionable world, is in figurative sackcloth 
and ashes for its sins, and there is a lull in the follies of 
society people, which will end with Lent : but these people 
make only a small part of the population. There is no end 
to the follies and frivolities of other large classes, who turn 
night into day and day into night. The cheap places of 
amusement are crowded as usual, and the entertainments 
afforded are of a very feeble character. There is only one 
theatre in which first-class dramas are produced, and the 
Opera-House is opened but three or four times a week. 
And this reminds us to say, that the Opera-House of Paris; 
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which has been so much lauded all over the world as a 
model, was very disappointing to us, and, for good taste and 
comfort in the theatre itself, far below our expectations. 
The ventilation is bad, and the decorations are overdone, 
like many of the Italian churches. The audience-room will 
not seat as many as several other opera-houses we have 
seen. The grand staircase, corridors, and saloons, however, 
are very imposing, and finished with a wealth of material 
and ornamentation that surpasses any similar building in 
the world. The building covers nearly three acres, but the 
theatre seats less than 2,200 persons. We heard an opera 
well sung there, and the orchestra was grand. Nearly half 
of the performance, however, was devoted to ballet ; and 
that was the case in all the performances we have attended 
at Italian opera-houses. The ballet is strung along with the 
most dreary sort of senseless pantomime, and we have be- 
come tired of it, notwithstanding its gorgeous scenic effects. 
There is a great chance to improve the taste of the public 
in its entertainments, in Europe as well as in America. 
There is a series of Sunday afternoon concerts given in 
Paris, at the Chatelet, which deserve all the encomiums be- 
stowed upon them. The orchestra numbers about 100 per- 
formers, and the music rendered is of the very best. Prices 
of admission range from fifteen cents to jf 1.75, according to 
the location ; and the house, which is one of the largest in 
the city, is usually crowded on the days when chorus per- 
formances are given with the orchestra. Profound silence 
is maintained, during the rendering of a selection, by the 
omnipotent hiss of disapproval if persons indulge in talk- 
ing ; but at the end of the selection, applause and cries of 
approval follow if liked, and a buzz of conversation until the 
next number is begun. 
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The French Chamber of Deputies — Impressions of the Parlia- 
ment OF the Republic — Gambetta's Appfarance — Brussels — 
Peculiarities of Belgium's Capital — Statues and Monuments 
— The Battle-Field of Waterloo — Personal. 

Brussels, March 5, 1879. 

H ROUGH the courtesy of General Noyes, American 
minister to France, we had an opportunity to visit the 
French Chamber of Deputies, on the ist inst.,' and, 
fortunately for us, it happened to be the day on which the 
interpellation of M. de Marcere, Minister of .the Interior, 
took place, which ended in his resignation two days later. 
For the best part of an hour the session was an exciting 
one, and showed the fiery, impetuous nature of French 
legislators, and furnished another illustration that fire and 
gunpowder are not more explosive than some Frenchmen. 
M. Marcere made rather a tame reply to a question concern- 
ing the prefecture of police, of which there has been much 
complaint of late. Some grave charges have been preferred 
against its management. This called out M. Clemenceau, 
one of the best speakers of the house, and a radical in poli- 
tics, who ended his speech with a motion to adjourn the 
debate to Monday. This was carried amidst much excite- 
ment, and the deputies thinned out rapidly. M. Gambetta 
was in the chair. In personal appearance he reminded us 
much of the late ex-Gov. Haile of our state, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of being a little thicker set in physique. His 
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complexion is quite florid, and his manner in the chair was 
something like that of the late Vice-President Wilson. He 
apparently took but little interest in the debate, but when 
the time came, put his motion with clearness and prompt- 
ness. The Chamber is made up principally of men from 
thirty-five to sixty-five years of age, and for good looks the 
delegates would compare well with any legislative body we 
have seen. There were some 300 delegates in their seats, 
or standing near the tribune, which is a stand in front of the 
speaker from which all speeches are delivered. Everything 
is taken down in short-hand, a corps of stenographers alter- 
nating with each other every few minutes. These men do 
not sit taking notes, but stand almost immediately under 
one side of the tribune, very near to the speaker> where 
every word can be caught. During the discussion there 
were frequent manifestations of approval or dissent on the 
part of the deputies, and at times much confusion, requiring 
the vigorous ringing of the bell of the presiding officer. Al- 
together it was a rare sight for us. The debate was renewed 
on the 3d ; and on the same day M. Marcere was compelled 
to resign his position, being badly defeated in the Chamber, 
having but little support and no defenders. 

This reminds us that since we left Paris, early in October 
last, some very important changes have taken place in the 
government of France. The senatorial elections, as our 
readers know, resulted in strengthening the Republican 
party of the country, and Marshal McMahon resigned the 
presidency soon after. The nominal cause of his resigna- 
tion was, that he was expected to remove some of the corps 
commanders of the army who were not in sympathy with 
the Republic. But he had probably grown weary of his posi- 
tion, and saw that the drift of France was towards an ad- 
vance in Republicanism : so he made a virtue of adherence 
to his military confreres, and gracefully laid down his office. 
His resignation was cheerfully accepted, and his successor 
chosen, without producing the least commotion among the 
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masses of the people in Paris or in the country. Five years 
ago this could not have happened. It shows that some 
progress has been made in the right direction in political 
matters by the people of France. Still it should be remem- 
bered that the Republicanism of France is a vastly different 
thing from the Republicanism of our country. There is 
much of the frippery and show of monarchical government 
attending it. The Chamber of Deputies has a legion of 
bedizened or partly-uniformed officials, from the chamber- 
lains with swords who escort the speaker to his chair, down 
to the red-waistcoated waiters who place a glass of water, 
or something stronger, on the tribune, whenever a speaker 
wants it. Thus far the Republicans of France have shown 
much judgment and good sense in the management of the 
government; but they have incongruous elements to deal 
with, and it is not safe to prophesy as to the future of 
France. If business should be good for a series of years, 
the Republic would probably become a fixed fact; but 
should there be great depression in business, with idle 
workmen, no one can foretell the consequences. This is 
one of the dangers of France to-day. Business is not satis- 
factory in all parts of the country; and the Republic will 
have difficulties to meet. The Communists have been par- 
doned, and will return home. There is a variety of opin- 
ions as to providing for their support for a time after their 
arrival, and it is an annoyance to the government. It does 
not become an American, however, to deride the French 
government for feeding the men who applied the torch to 
the public buildings of Paris a few years ago, when he has 
the humiliating spectacle of the American senate discussing 
the proposition to pay a pension to Jeff Davis, who for four 
years did all in his power to destroy his government, and 
who, according to the rules of war, should have been shot 
as a traitor fourteen years ago. No one at home can realize 
how such a proposition strikes an American abroad ; and 
we confess to much stirring up of our indignation, until we 
saw, by telegraph, that the proposition had failed. 
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We hope for the best for France, but nothing will surprise 
lis. It is one of those countries that in the past has justified 
the quiet irony of the Frenchman, who hired a servant, 
whose business it was to awake him every morning, inform 
him what was the state of the weather, and what the gov- 
ernment of France. 

We took our leave of Paris for the third time, on the 4th 
instant, and journeyed to Brussels, nearly 200 miles dis- 
tant, by express train, which occupied about seven hours, 
including custom-house detention. The change from France 
to Belgium was noticeable in more farm-houses, villages 
nearer together, busier and more thriving towns, and better 
agriculture. Nearly all the way snow-banks were under the 
hedges, or in sheltered spot§, giving a touch of winter in 
this spring month quite unusual here. 

Brussels is a modern town in many respects, and the 
newer parts of the place are very handsome. It has several 
miles of wide boulevards, built on what was once the walls 
of the town. Within the past ten years there have been 
many beautiful buildings erected on them, and also in the 
older part of the place. It is one of the most thrifty look- 
ing cities we have seen on the Continent, with a population 
of upwards of 200,000. Being the capital of the country, 
it is still growing, and bid$ fair to do so for years to come. 
A great deal of manufacturing is done there, and its trade 
is heavy. Like many other European cities, it has some 
handsome arcades for shops, which are a great place of re- 
sort in the evenings. When lighted, they are one of the 
brilliant sights of Brussels. It is a queer sight to an Amer- 
ican to see in the show-windows of clothing-dealers, placards 
bearing this inscription: ** Grand choice of costumes for first 
communion ;" and in hat and boot stores, ** Your choice for 
first communion." We saw similar announcements in dress- 
makers' shops in Italy and in France, but Belgium carries 
the idea further. The "costumes" consist of a black or 
dark-colored frock-coat, vest, and pants, for boys from ten 
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fifteen years of age, and white dresses and veils for girls, 
ankees are not the only persons who have an eye to busi- 
:ss, it would seem. There is a good park in the city, 
ound which are situated the palaces of the king, and the 
ivernment buildings, in which the Belgian Senate and 
lamber of Deputies meet, ixnd in which the departments 
e located. There are also handsome private residences 
I the sides of the park. Being in the highest part of 
e city, it is a great rendezvous for women and children in 
3asant afternoons. A few hours' sunshine is sufficient to 
ing out the nursery maids and their charges as thick as a 
arm of bees. The boulevards being laid out with wide 
tlks between the carriage-tracks, and lined with rows of 
namental trees, are also much used for promenading by 

classes. The people live out of doors a great deal of the 
le; and the children are certainly healthier looking than 
warmer climates, especially Egypt. The white caps worn 

the working-women instead of hats or bonnets, give 
im a picturesque appearance. Nearly all the market- 
men wear bright-colored handkerchiefs over their caps, 
d some of them two, of different colors. There are 
^eral street markets, chiefly for vegetables, butter and 
sese, and flowers and plants; but the fish and fruit mar- 
is are principally under a glass-roofed building, recently 
icted for market purposes. The fish stalls are all kept by 
men, old or young, and also nearly all the fruit and veg- 
ble stalls. The meat shops are scattered about the town : 
iir fronts are a kind of lattice, which admits the air and 
:ures good ventilation all through the night. This is a 
:uliarity which we have observed in other places, and it 
an idea which meat dealers in our country, at certain sea- 
is of the year, could perhaps adopt to advantage. 
[Brussels possesses a valuable picture gallery, known as 
) Musee de Peinture, which is regarded as one of the 
>t in Belgium. The Dutch and Belgian masters are rep- 
ented by some of their best work; there is also an excel- 
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lent collection of modern pictures, some of which were at 
the Paris Exposition, and have been engraved. The Natural 
History collection, in the same building, is the most com- 
plete and best arranged that we remember to have seen in 
any continental city. The specimens of birds are numbered 
by thousands, and the fossil remains found in Belgium are 
numerous and exceedingly interesting. The opportunities 
which such collections give for study are invaluable, and we 
have been pleased to see the number of interested children 
who frequent them on days when they are free : those 
days are generally two or three days in a week. It is a good 
kind of object-teaching. There are a few statues and mon- 
uments of interest in the place, the chief of which are the 
Congress column and Martyrs' monument. The "Colonne 
du Congres" was erected to commemorate the congress 
which established the present constitution of Belgium, June 
4, 183 1, and elected Prince Leopold king. It is a Doric 
column, 285 feet high, surmounted with a bronze statue of 
the king, nine figures in relief representing the provinces 
of Belgium, and four female figures in bronze, at the cor- 
ners, representing Liberty of the Press, Education, Associ- 
ations, and Public Worship. It is in an elevated position, 
and was inaugurated twenty years ago. The Martyrs* mon- 
ument commemorates the memory of the Belgians who 
fell in September, 1830, fighting against the Dutch. It is 
located in a square built by Maria Theresa. 

By far the most interesting building in Brussels is the 
Hotel de Ville, and the market-place in front of it. It was 
commenced early in the fifteenth century, and is 200 feet 
long by 165 wide, with a court. The facade is Gothic, and 
above the building is a graceful tower, 370 feet high, which 
commands an extensive view of the city and its suburbs. 
This is still used by the municipal authorities. The coun- 
cil and banquet halls are fine specimens of the interior 
finish of the public buildings, of three and four centuries 
ago, in the Netherlands. There are several Guildhouses 
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anting the square, most of them with antique fa5ades, giv- 
g the square a mediaeval look rarely found in European 
nes to-day. The market-place was the scene of many his- 
ric events in Brussels, one of which was the beheading of 
enty-five nobles of Netherlands, by order of the Duke of 
Iva, more than 300 years ago. The Porte de Hal is the 
ily remains of the 0I4 fortifications, and was erected five 
nturies ago. During the Spanish reign of terror it was 
ed as a bastile or prison : it is now a museum of weapons 
d antiquities. The most extensive building in Brussels 
the new Palace of Justice, commenced more than a doz- 
years ago, and still in process of erection. It is some 
o by 600 feet, and will cost $10,000,000. It is to be a 
rt of Centennial building, provided it is completed next 
ar. It seems to be on a more massive scale than the 
isiness of the city requires. 

Of course every stranger in Brussels is expected to visit 
e Waterloo battlefield, unless he is a Frenchman and 
'ings his hat for Napoleon the First. We followed the 
stom, and went out by rail to Braine I'Allend, a station 
thin a mile of the position of the centre of the EngHsh 
my in that memorable battle, distant from Brussels a 
zen or more miles. The village of Waterloo is some 
ree or four miles from the battle-ground. Owing to a lack 
geographical knowledge, Wellington called it the battle of 
aterloo, and dated his dispatch to the home government 
)m that village. Many people walk over the entire ground 
vered by the^English and French troops on that occasion, 
t the surface of some parts of it has been so changed that 
3re is comparatively little to be learned in making the 
Jk. For all practical purposes, a complete survey of the 
Id can be made from the summit of the Lion monument, 
ry near the centre of the English advanced line. The 
sition of the allied troops was admirable, being on the 
est of a narrow ridge of land, behind which lay the re- 
rves, concealed from the view of the French. The line 
20 
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was about a mile and a half long, following the curve of the 
ridge. The French army occupied the crest of another 
small hill, a mile away, and in full view of the allied troops. 
The commanding generals on both sides had ample opportu- 
nity to watch each other's movements. The valley between 
the two armies was not very deep, and was free from ob- 
structions. The whole country, in all directions, is now 
cultivated, the land being very rich. The chateau of Houg- 
omont, with its orchard, which was about half way between 
the English right and the French left, is still standing, and 
possesses interest from the fact that it was the point where 
the battle opened. The chateau was not lost during the 
day, but came very near it several times. The orchard, 
which is quite large, was taken by the French during the 
afternoon. Between the battlefield and Waterloo was a 
wood, which has been cut down, and fields and farm-houses 
now cover the space. Indeed, there is nothing in the aspect 
of the country that suggests so bloody a conflict less than 
sixty-four years ago. Where the last desperate charges 
were made by Napoleon's Old Guard against the serried 
squares of Wellington's forces in the evening are two mon- 
uments, one an obelisk to the memory of Hanoverian offi- 
cers of the German .Legion, and the other, on the opposite 
side of the road, a pillar to the memory of Col. Gordon of 
the English army. Lord Raglan, who figured in the Crimean 
war, lost an arm near the same place. The mound of the 
Belgian Lion is 600 to 800 feet to the south-west of these, 
on the spot where the Prince of Orange was wounded. The 
whole surface of the ground in its vicinity has been changed 
by scraping up the earth to make the mound, about 200 feet 
high, on the top of which is the Lion, cast from captured 
French cannon, and weighing many tons. A flight of stone 
steps leads to the summit of the mound, from which a sur- 
vey of the entire battlefield, and the principal positions 
occupied by both armies that day, is obtained. The past 
winter has been so severe that the frost and rains have 
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laced many of the steps, broken the iron railing that 
them in place, and caused some slides of earth from the 
id. There are a few other monuments between the 
e-field and Waterloo village, but not of much interest. 
: battle, although most important in its results, had less 
140.000 men engaged on both sides, and numerically 
were nearly equally divided. The losses have been 
nated at 50,000 ; but as the allies claimed to have lost 
than 12,000, the number is probably exaggerated. Close 
he base of the Lion monument is the Hotel du Musee, 
; by the niece of an English soldier by the name of Ed- 
i Cotton, who was in the battle ; and in it is a valuable 
iction of relics of the battle, in the shape of guns, pistols, 
rds, and uniforms. The lady in charge evidently learned 
story well from her uncle. She reels it off like an eight 
clock, and what she do n't know about the battle is 
ily worth knowing. The day we were there was charm- 
and the landscape wore a peaceful look, suggestive of 
thing but battle. The relative merits of the command- 
officers. Napoleon and Wellington, and what the effect 
lid have been on Europe had Napoleon won the day, will 
bably continue to occupy the attention of debating soci- 
s for years to come, as they have for the last half cen- 
(. One thing is certain : up to the arrival of the Prus- 
1 reinforcements it was a drawn battle, and it was eight 
ock in the evening before victory perched on the ban- 
s of the army with the feeblest artillery. But* enough of 
Waterloo battle-field, without anything of Waterloo, 
e drive by carriage there is not so long as by rail, and 
St be very pleasant when the trees are in leaf. 

PERSONAL. 

Mark Twain, and Stanley, the African explorer, are both 
ourning in Paris at the present time. The latter has been 
turing in London during the winter, and the former is 
gaged in literary work. Frank D. Millet, the Boston 
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artist and correspondent, is to be married in Paris, on the 
tenth instant, to Miss Merrill, formerly of Boston, but for 
two years past resident in Paris. They go to London for 
a few months, and thence to America for a .visit.. Mr. 
Millet has painted several large pictures of Bashi Bazouks 
and . Bulgarians during the past winter, and will exhibit 
them in London, where he will probably open a studio. 
Artists in Europe, generally, complain of lack of orders, 
and some of them are having hard times. The depression 
in business does not seem to deter students from study- 
ing art. There are many American students in Paris, at 
present, most of whom live in the Latin quarter. Alfred B. 
Copeland, of Boston, the well-known artist, has several or- 
ders from California. Among them will be some Normandy 
scenes, one of which he hopes to complete in season for the 
Salon, which is to open the first of May. He spent a few 
weeks in Normandy last fall, and brought back with him 
some superb sketches for pictures. He contemplates going 
to Normandy, as soon as spring fairly opens, to paint some 
pictures of rural scenes and life, that section of the country 
being particularly rich in material. 
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llgtum and Holland — Antwerp — Its Famous Picture Gal- 
:Y — The Cathedral — Curious Fish Markets — Rotterdam. 
E Hague, Leyden, Haarlem — Amsterdam — An Attractive 
'Y— Odd Appearance of the Houses — **The Bible House/' 

Amsterdam, March 14, 1879. 

N hour's ride by rail from Brussels brought us to Ant- 
werp, the most interesting city in Belgium, in an artis- 
tic and historic point o£ view. Its commerce at one 
was immense, especially in the sixteenth century, be- 
the country was devastated by Spanish soldiers, and its 
merce injured by the intrigues of its Dutch neighbors, 
as suffered much from wars, and had its ups and downs 
usiness. Its history is intensely interesting. Its cit- 
s have shown an indomitable energy in the past in 
>vering from misfortune. Its population to-day is larger 
1 ever, probably being above 1 50,000, Railways have, 
1 measure, supplanted part of its shipping, but still its 
ks present a very busy appearance, and the town has an 
of thrift that is pleasing. The restrictions placed upon 
commerce by the Dutch have been removed, and, all 
igs considered, it holds it own with any Dutch seaport. 
e part taken by some of the Dutch cities previous to 
3 century, against the commercial interests of Antwerp, 
3 not to their credit; but for fifty years Antwerp has 
)wn steadil}', and its prosperity has received no serious 
2ck. It is an important railroad centre, and has a large 
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tributary country around it. The newer parts of the city 
are laid out on a larger scale than the older, and the build- 
ings partake of modern characteristics to a considerable 
extent. Still, the town's architecture, as a whole, has an 
antique look that is attractive. 

In art, Antwerp has held an important position for more 
than three centuries, and its pictures in the churches and gal- 
leries are the admiration of artists as well as of visitors. Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck, Teniers, and many others had a home there, 
and the three old masters named have each a statue in dif- 
ferent squares of the city. These artists and their coadju- 
tors founded a distinctive school in art known as the ".Ant- 
werp school," and their works will always be admired and 
studied. Rubens is the great favorite, perhaps, with Ant- 
werp people, but we must confess that he does not please 
us like Rembrandt, the younger Teniers, and others we 
could name. This is artistic heresy, we know, but we stand 
by it. The great masterpiece of Rubens is the Descent 
from the Cross, in the cathedral, and it is a powerful picture 
in its grouping, drawing, and coloring. There are two other 
large pictures of his in the cathedral — the Elevation of the 
Cross, and an Assumption — which are almost equally ad- 
mired with the first named. Rubens seems to have painted 
under the impression that Dutchmen lived in Palestine and 
crucified Christ, and that " fat Mrs. Rubens," as a German 
has styled her, was a good type of a Madonna — neither of 
which is true. We have the same criticism to make upon 
nearly all similar paintings we have seen, — that is, that very 
few artists have painted Palestine faces in Palestine sub- 
jects, but have painted the faces of their countrymen, or 
friends and patrons, as in Venice, for instance, where some 
of the Doges are painted as saints. There was a dash and 
a freedom in Rubens that marked his genius in art, and 
which modern artists would do well to study ; but, withal, 
there must have been a great deal of innate coarseness in 
the make-up of the man. His work will survive for cen- 
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5 to come, however, and he will ever be classed among 
;reat masters of painting and drawing, 
le museum contains the main picture gallery of that 
i, and is the resort of many artists, who are constantly 
ing pictures. The building, an old Franciscan church, 
ill fitted for the purpose, and the large vestibule is orna- 
ted with some very beautiful fresco pictures by Nicaise 
Ceyser, president of the Antwerp Fine Arts Academy, 
uted six years ago. The gallery disappointed us some- 
t in the number of its pictures, and especially of mas- 
ieces. It contains Rubens's *• Christ crucified between 

thieves," regarded by many as his best work — a 
position remarkable for boldness of imagination and 
ngth. There are many small gems in the collection, 
altogether it is very valuable. There can be seen *' The 
id Saviour," with a marvellously good face of the Virgin, 

a painful death struggle expression in the face of the 
ist, — the greatest work of Quentin Massys. This artist 
i a blacksmith in early life, and a specimen of his skill in 
t line is seen in some ornamental work over an old well 
ront of the cathedral. He became one of the eminent 
nters of Antwerp, as the story ru*ns, in consequence of 
ing in love with the daughter of an artist. He required 
: blacksmith to paint a good picture of his daughter be- 
e he could have her — a thing he thought impossible; but 
issys surprised him by the superiority of his work, and he 
oed the girl and won her. The story may be a fiction, 
t it has a moral in showing what determination and per- 
/erance can do. There are two or three private collee- 
ns of paintings accessible to the public on certain days. 
One of the great attractions of Antwerp is its cathedral, 
lich dates back early in the fourteenth century. It is 

architectural gem in many respects, and a favorite study 
ith artists, especially its interior. The tower contains the 
;st chime of bells we have ever heard, ninety-ruine in num- 
;r; and more or less music is given by the clock at each 
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quarter hour. The discoloration of the stone by the fogs 
detracts somewhat from the beauty of the tower, which was 
the admiration of Napoleon. It has a famous organ which 
we heard at two services, but we cannol truthfully commend 
the singing. On high mass occasions it is said to be excel- 
lent. The church of St. Jacques is another edifice, begun 
about the time Columbus made his first voyage to the New 
World, but not completed for two centuries. The family of 
Rubens have a chapel in the rear of the high altar, and the 
great artist was buried there in 1640. The altar-piece of the 
chapel is one of his pictures, and the beautiful marble statue 
of the Virgin and two angels was made by one of his friends. 
This church has many private chapels and burial vaults, and 
is the Pantheon of Antwerp. In one of the best streets of 
the older part of Antwerp is Rubens's house, a handsome 
building, built from his own designs 268 years ago. On 
the top is a bust of the artist. 

One of the most interesting places we found in Antwerp 
was the "Mus^e Plantin," which is the old palatial printing- 
office and residence of Christopher Plantin, the famous 
French printer, who established himself in that place in 
1555* arid fpr whom Rubens made many designs for title- 
pages of books, etc. Plantin's was the largest and best 
fitted office to be found in Europe in that century, and 
it long maintained its supremacy. He was noted for the 
correctness of his work, a result that he achieved by em- 
ploying the best scholars of his day in correcting works 
that came from his office, in addition to the supervision that 
he gave to his work. Some of these men were in his em- 
ploy half a century, and were liberally paid for their ser- 
vices. The business was continued there, until quite recent- 
ly, by the family of his son-in-law, John Moret, who married 
his second daughter ; and it is only about four years since 
the city purchased the house and opened the museum. The 
old printing-office contains the presses used in the days of 
its first occupant. The cases and stands, and, in fact, the 
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e office, are substantially as when occupied three cen- 
js ago. It has a great many specimens of Plantin's print- 
in the shape of books, circulars, etc., and also specimens 
le work of other printers, and a goodly number of wood- 
and copper-plates by Rubens, Jordaens, Van Dyck, and 
irs. The improvements in the old wooden hand presses 
be traced through some half dozen or more of them, 
ch probably cover a period of nearly two centuries. The 
;eum has a fine collection of manuscripts and books, 
3f-sheets two centuries old, and the library of the office, 
ch had been accumulated in three hundred years. The 
jinal composing-sticks are great curiosities. The oflfice, 
ch is a spacious one, of almost palatial pretensions, is 
1 to have been designed by Rubens. It also has a coi- 
tion of portraits and other pictures, by the old masters, 
king it altogether one of the best sights of Antwerp, 
I it is visited by many people, especially on Sundays, 
ich is a free day. 

The fish-market, docks, etc., are objects of interest to 
itors, especially the former, the counterpart of which we 
^e not found in any continental city. The business is 
linly conducted by women, with jolly faces in white caps. 
le fish are sold at wholesale, in lots, and the bidding is by 
lod of the head, or some other sign wholly unintelligible 
the uninitiated spectator. The auctioneer rattles off 
me jargon that would defy the powers of a stenographer 
catch. All in all, Antwerp is an exceedingly interest- 
g city, and we have only pleasant memories of it. 
From Antwerp to Amsterdam we journeyed, making 
Dps in Rotterdam, Hague, Leyden, and Haarlem, tarrying 
It a few hours in the latter places, however. Rotterdam 
an important comniercial city, and has a great amount of 
lipping and numerous lines of steamers, which give the 
lace a busy appearance. There is not much of interest 
esides its commerce, and a statue of Erasmus, a native of 
le place, who died in Switzerland. The statue is rather 
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diminutive, and stands in a bad place in one of the market 
squares. A fine railway bridge spans the river Maas, and 
the track is carried through the town on a viaduct a mile 
long. The place once had a valuable picture gallery, which 
was partially destroyed by fire fifteen years ago, about two 
thirds of the pictures being burned. Of course it has a park 
and a zoological garden. A continental city is not reckoned 
of much account unless it has both, with immense beer caf^s 
near at hand, and usually in the gardens. 

The Hague, fourteen and a half miles from Rotterdam, is 
the residence of the king of Holland, and the aristocratic 
city of the country. It is laid out on a broad scale, and has 
more elegant residences and finer streets than any place we 
have seen in Holland. There is no business life in the 
placfe, and it depends for its support on the people whom 
the royal family draw there. It has one of the finest parks 
in continental Europe, for old trees, walks, and drives ; and 
an excellent picture gallery, small in number of works, but 
of great value. In fact, it is one of the most valuable in 
Holland for pictures of the old Dutch masters, and is es- 
pecially rich in Rembrandt's work. Here can be seen his 
celebrated "School of Anatomy," painted for the Amsterdam 
surgeons nearly 250 years ago. It is the most striking com- 
bination of portraits that we have ever seen on canvas, and 
it is difficult to realize that the central figure, who is dem- 
onstrating the anatomy of the arm of a corpse, is not alive, 
and really standing before you and talking. For portrait 
painting Rembrandt stands at the head, and his work is a 
perpetual delight. In the same collection are to be seen 
Paul Potter's famous Bull (which failed to strike us as re- 
markable), Van Dyck's and Ruysdael's best works, and some 
of Dow*s and Steen's admirable gems of domestic scenes 
and Dutch life. The Hague has an equestrian statue of 
Prince William I of Orange, bronze statues of William I and 
II, and large but not handsome parliament buildings. In 
the summer it must be an attractive and beautiful place to 
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ists, but at this season of the year a day is as good as a 
k. 

,eyden is only some ten miles from the Hague. Histor- 
ly, it is interesting as the residence of the pilgrim colo- 
s who came to Plymouth, Mass. ; but the poetry is all 
^n out of Rev. John Robinson's house, >yhen we find that 
)ears a date of erection sixty years subsequent to his 
th. It is possible that he lived in a house that once 
)d on the site of the present one, but that is more than 
can vouch for. Our pilgrimage searching for traces of 
pilgrims was not a success, and we left Leyden feeling 
t there are men in Jerusalem who could give the Leyden- 

some valuable points in the show business, 
iaarlem is the great place for bulbs and flowers, and it 

had some speculations in bulbs almost rivalling the 
ck gambling in California. In the Groote market, direct- 
n front of the Kerk, is a fine bronze statue of Coster, 
om the Dutch claim to be the inventor of printing with 
vable type, nearly twenty years before Gutenberg. It is 
i of the disputed points. He was a native of Haarlem, 

I a house in which it is said he was born is adorned with 
bust. The town hall has an interesting museum, the 

ture gallery containing several portraits of the ancient 
;nitaries of the city, by the famous Dutch artist, Franz 
lis. Specimens of Coster s printing are exhibited under 
ss, with many other antiquities. 

A. half hour's ride by rail brought us to Amsterdam, the 
iimercial capital of Holland, and by far its most interest- 
5 town. It has a population of about 300,CXXD, and its 
merous canals and quays present a lively business appear- 
ce. The buildings are of a quaint and distinctively Dutch 
aracter, unlike those of most of the continental cities; 

II there is a uniformity about them that grows monoto- 
)us after a few hours. They are tall and narrow, with 
eir fronts composed , largely of windows and doors, and 
3m the extreme top of the gable projects a sort of beam 
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for hoisting-tackle, the top of the buildings instead of the 
basement being used for storage. This peculiarity of the 
houses is almost universal, except in some of the more mod- 
ern ones. The first impression one gets in passing through 
any of the old streets is, that the houses have been on a 
spree, and are reeling on the piles that support them ; for 
there is scarcely one of them that is not out of plumb, 
apparently from one to two and three feet. What keeps 
them in place is a puzzle, for they seem to defy the laws of 
gravitation. The obliquity of some of them gives an un- 
pleasant sensation, suggestive of impending danger. In one 
sense it is a city on stilts, in the mud. Just as the city is 
to-day it has stood for centuries, and if the bottom does not 
drop out, it will stand for centuries to come. Its canals are 
much wider, and its bridges more substantial structures, 
than those of Venice. Its streets are also quite wide, and 
some of them even handsome, particularly in the new quar- 
ters of the city. The commerce of the place is very exten- 
sive, both foreign and domestic, the latter being carried 
on by small vessels or barges, which ply through the canals 
and streams of Holland much as six-horse teams used 
to do through New England before railroads. Amsterdam 
has the best picture gallery, perhaps, in Holland, although 
we did not see it all, a part of the rooms containing pictures 
being closed in the winter season. The gems of the gal- 
lery, however, are shown in two or three rooms, and these 
embrace Rembrandt's Night Watch and the Directors of 
the Guild of Clothmakers, Van der Heist's Banquet of 
the Arquebusier$ of Amsterdam, and many fine works of 
other masters. The three named are magnificent pictures, 
as specimens of life-like men in the prime and strength of 
manhood, and in coloring and detail, the figures being paint- 
ed with their military costumes and arms. 

The same gallery (Rijks museum) has a splendid collec- 
tion of engravings, including nearly all of Rembrandt's etch- 
ings, substantially enclosed in thick mats or frames, and 
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efully preserved. Another good public gallery is the 
iseum Van der Hoop, which contains many grand pict- 
;s by the old Dutch masters. There is also a gallery at 
t Fodor museum, a collection at the Painters' Society 
)ms, and several private collections, making in all a rich 
1 attractive display, well worth a trip to Amsterdam to 
i. There is a very fine 'bronze statue of Rembrandt in 
e of the best squares of the city, called Rembrandtsplein, 
d a monument commemorating national events in 1830 
d 1831, in the Dam, a square on which fronts the palace 
:cupied by the king for a few days in the year), the 
euwe Kerk (the largest church in Holland, and containing 
e monument of Admiral de Ruyter), the Exchange, and 
her buildings. The palace has some rooms beautifully 
ted up; and the tower, a chime of bells and a musical • 
3ck. A good view of the city and surrounding country is 
►tained from the tower. The most attractive building in 
e city is the Industrial Palace, built for exhibitions, con- 
:rts, etc., of glass and iron, at great expense. We had the 
easure of hearing a good instrumental concert in it one 
^ening. Financially, the building cannot be a success, 
he Zoological garden is ranked as one of the first in Eu- 
)pe; and for compactness and convenience of buildings, 
id for taste displayed in the grounds, it surpasses any sin- 
ie one we have seen. The collection of animals, at this 
me, is not so large as some others, but in the summer it is 
irger. The Botanical garden, near by, contains many ex- 
sllent specimens of palms and rare plants in the hot- 
ouses. There are charitable institutions and public build- 
igs which betoken the wealth and liberality of the citizens 
f Amsterdam, and altogether it is a very pleasing city to 
isit, and must be specially so in the summer. Yesterday 
/as a squally day, and snow fell quite constantly through 
he day and night, making it rather disagreeable being out ; 
)ut we are not sorry we came, and are content to take 
Amsterdam with a storm rather than miss seeing it. 
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The "Old Bible Hotel," at which we are stopping, was 
once a printing-office, or at least a printing-office was on the 
site of It, and a copy of the first Bible claimed to have been 
printed in Amsterdam, in 1542, is preserved in the house. 
It bears, on a piece of paper, the imprint of Jacob Van Lion- 
evell, which should probably be Jacob a Liesveldt, a famous 
printer in Antwerp, who published a Belgic Bible in 1525, 
and is an excellent specimen of printing. This hotel is the 
most noted in the city, and one of the oldest established. 
We found more company here than in any public house 
since leaving Rome. 

The level land of Holland, its numerous canals, dykes, 
and windmills, give monotonous landscape views at this 
season of the year. Later, when vegetation .is at its best, 
the country must be very interesting. The people are 
active, and a degree of thrift is apparent in the commer- 
cial centres. Less poverty and suffering is seen than in 
warmer climates. The people are not teetotallers, by any 
means, and are inclined more to brandy than to beer. They 
are taller and sparer in physique than their German neigh- 
bors. The docks and quays present lively scenes, and a 
great variety of nationalities are represented. Holland is 
an interesting country, much of it reclaimed from the sea, 
and has a history that will never cease to attract attention. 




LETTER XXXV 

English Language— London — The City Contrasted with Conti- 
nental Capitals — Rough Weather — Parliament — Westmin- 
ster Hall and the Tower — Prevalence of Drunkenness — 
What a Committee of Parliament Learned on the Subject — 
The Influence of the Liquor Interest — The Queen's Journey 
— Disraeli's Unpopularity. 

London, March 24, 1879. 

T seems good to be set down again in an English speak- 
ing city, after more than eight months spent in Conti- 
nental and Eastern countries, where a jargon of lan- 
guages is the rule, and English the exception. After our 
experience, we are more than ever satisfied with the English 
tongue, and believe it is destined to become the commer- 
cial language of the world. There is a strength and direct- 
ness about it that the continental languages seem to lack. 
In some German schools, English is taught as part of the 
course of instruction, and it is almost universal to find some 
one speaking English in the hotels all over the Continent. 
Hotel waiters pride themselves on their ability to speak 
English, and are anxious to increase their stock of words 
by engaging travellers in conversation. They, usually 
speak from two to three and four languages, and all indif- 
ferently well. Foreigners are quite as apt to blunder in 
English, as Americans are in speaking foreign tongues. 
One hears a great deal of bad English spoken in the streets 
here ; and we are inclined to think the average American 
speaks better English than the average Englishman. This 
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Statement would shock a Londoner, who thinks that place 
is the centre of the universe, around which all the world ter- 
restrial, and all the worlds celestial, revolve, but it is none 
the less true. 

We have spent a week in the city trying to get the hang 
of it, and are feeling somewhat at home. It seems a bewild- 
ering place at first, on account of the vastness of its extent; 
but its excellent System of railways, partly, under ground, 
and numerous lines of omnibuses running to every part of 
the city, make communication easy and reasonably speedy. 
In fact, the only thing that makes an Englishman lively is 
a knowledge that railway trains will not wait for him, and 
he has to hurry to catch them. Another confusing. thing is 
the multiplication of streets, one continuous street often 
having several names, and apparently needlessly so. We 
believe there are over 7,000 streets in the city, long and 
short ; and it has been estimated, that if they were stretched 
in one line they would reach over 2,600 miles. In even fig- 
ures, London is reckoned fourteen miles long and eight 
miles wide ; but the city proper, as it is called here, covers 
but a small part of the territory of London, and has only 
about 75,000 inhabitants, while the population of London, 
at present, is estimated to be nearly 4,000,000. The city 
district is almost wholly given up to business blocks, and its 
wealth is enormous. It is doubtful if there is an equal 
amount of territory on the face of the globe that represents 
so much material wealth. London has extended in all direc- 
tions, absorbing what were once suburban towns, and it is 
now, what it has long been, the metropolis of the world, and 
by far the largest city on the globe. The contrast between 
London and Paris is very marked. The buildings for busi- 
ness purposes, and the dwellings, have an air of solidity 
about them rather than of elegance. Not that there are 
not elegant buildings in London, for there are many such ; 
but the general appearance of the buildings, as one rides 
or walks through the city, is not suggestive of beauty. 
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Except in the city limits proper, where land is held at very 
high figures, the buildings are rarely more than three or 
four stories high. The material . used in their construction 
is largely brick, of a dingy color, pr if bright when new, the 
pall of soft coal smoke which overhangs the city soon 
changes their color to a degree of dinginess that paints can- 
not long improve. The stone edifices become as much discol- 
ored as the brick, and most of them are as speckled as were 
Laban*s flocks after Jacob's watering-trough experiment. 
This black and white appearance detracts very much from 
their beauty, and does not display their architecture to ad- 
vantage. Possibly the sun can penetrate the coal smoke 
pall that hangs over London ; but we have not yet seen a 
successful experiment in that line that would pass for a New 
England sunshiny day. We find the same excuse for the 
weather here that we have found in all our travels on the 
Continent: **We never had such weather before;" "It is an 
exceptional year, and good weather will come soon." We 
hope it will, but do not place implicit faith in the recollec- 
tions of people who thus apologize for their weather. Be- 
tween coal smoke, fogs, and piercing north-easters that 
would do credit to Boston, London has a hard time keeping 
itself attractive and cheerful at this season of the year. 

We have been agreeably disappointed in the streets of 
London, they being much wider and cleaner than we had 
supposed them to be. Perhaps our impression was derived 
somewhat by our sojourn in Italian and Dutch cities, the 
streets of which are in such marked contrast with those 
of London. Here they are well paved with asphaltum, 
stone, and wood, the stone pavement preponderating. The 
asphaltum makes a smooth roadway, but is exceedingly slip- 
pery when wet ; and the horses get many a fall by reason of 
the shoes on their fore feet not being calked. This kind of 
pavement seems to be in favor, as we notice it is being laid 
in many of the numerous streets where re-paving is going 
on. The streets are cleaned by boys and men with brush 
21 
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brooms. If sweeping-machines are used at all, it must 
be in the night. Except when it storms, the streets have 
a very clean appearance; but when it rains, look out for 
London mud, which sticketh closer than a brother, and 
has more affinity for boots and clothes than a much married 
Mormon for the faith of Brigham Young, now gathered to 
his fathers. 

We have not had an opportunity to visit parliament in 
session, but have seen the rooms in which the two houses 
meet. We are afraid our congressmen, and even many of 
our state legislators, would not be satisfied with the accom- 
modations of the peers and commons of England. The 
rooms are elegantly decorated, so far as the sides and ceil- 
ings are concerned, but the long rows of raised seats, without 
desks, are not suggestive of a legislative body. The House 
of Peers is a room forty-five by ninety feet, and forty-five 
feet high. The red leather-covered benches for the mem- 
bers cover most of the floor, and are arranged in rows along 
the sides. At one end of the room is the throne occupied 
by the Queen when she opens or prorogues parliament in 
person, and consists of a very handsome chair on a raised 
platform, three short steps high, and over it a rich canopy. 
By the two sides of her throne, but one step lower, are 
chairs or thrones for the Prince of Wales and for the Con- 
sort of the Queen when married, the one on her right being 
occupied by the Prince. In the centre of the floor, directly 
in front of the Queen's throne, is a sort of lounge known as 
the woolsack of the Lord Chancellor of England. It would 
not be a bad lounge on which to take a Sunday nap in sum- 
mer time, and is quite suggestive of repose. Opposite the 
throne is the bar, where communications from the Com- 
mons are received, and above are the small galleries for the 
reporters and visitors. There are 434 peers, but they are 
never all present, and could not be seated in the soom if 
they were. There is ample room for all who do attend. In 
an ante-room there are racks with pegs for the outside 
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coat of each peer who attends, and the most convenient 
lobby, refreshment, and other rooms. In short, the accom- 
modations outside of the main room are much more exten- 
sive than inside. The House of Commons is forty-five by 
seventy-five feet, and forty-one feet high. It is finished 
in oak panelling, and has a gallery on two sides and one 
end. The members occupy long benches upholstered with 
leather, ranged lengthwise of the room, and in the side gal- 
leries. The house is a very large body, numbering 658 
members, but there are seats for only 476. The speaker's 
chair is at the north end of the chamber, with the clerk's 
desk in front of it. There are no desks for the members. 
The front rows of benches nearest the speaker's chair are 
occupied by the ministers on the right and the opposition 
leaders on the left. Opposite the speaker's chair, at the 
south end, are the galleries for strangers, and below them a 
gallery for peers, the reporters having a gallery back of and 
above the speaker's chair. Votes in the house are taken by 
members passing out of the hall into lobby rooms on each 
side. There are cloak and waiting rooms, and numerous 
offices belonging to the house. With such an immense 
structure as the parliament building is, which, with West- 
minster Hall, covers eight acres, and with a front on the 
Thames of 950 feet, it seems strange that the two principal 
rooms .for legislative purposes should be so small, and so 
much of the space be taken up with courts, stairways, and 
apartments, the latter numbering about 1,100. The build- 
ing is imposing in its architecture outside, but it could have 
been improved inside. It is not forty years old yet. It 
has three large towers, respectively 318, 300, and 340 feet 
high, and a light on the top of the clock tower indicates 
when parliament is in session. 

Westminster Hall is a small part of the old palace of that 
name, and dates back to the close of the eleventh century. 
The main part of the old palace was burned about 200 years 
after its erectioi\, and the present hall is the result of 
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enlargement and remodelling about a century before the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus. It has a unique wooden 
ceiling without columns to support it. The hall is sixty- 
eight by two hundred and ninety feet, and ninety-two feet 
high, and is simply a vestibule to the houses of parliament, 
adorned with the marble statues of several of the rulers of 
England. Historically, it is an exceedingly interesting 
place, having been used for the meeting of parliament ; and 
in it kings have been condemned and deposed, Cromwell 
saluted as Lord Protector, and many eminent persons con- 
demned to death. On one of its pinnacles Cromwell's head 
was suspended for more than a quarter of a century, and 
within it Warren Hastings was acquitted. It has witnessed 
coronation festivals, and scenes of sorrow. Indeed, one can 
hardly look upon a building here, three and four centuries 
old, that has not much of historic interest associated with 
it ; nor can he walk through the streets of the older part of 
the city without passing buildings once occupied by distin- 
guished people. The incidents of comparatively modem 
history are what make London an intensely interesting place 
to every intelligent visitor. 

Another place, not less historically interesting than West- 
minster Hall, is London Tower, once the citadel and prison, 
and now an arsenal for the government. It is opened daily 
to visitors, who are hurried through its museum of armor, 
covering many centuries, and allowed a glimpse of the crown 
jewels, by officials who seem more anxious to get sixpences 
than to enlighten visitors. The collection of armor is very 
complete, and well displayed ; but having seen so many col- 
lections in other countries, we must frankly admit that an- 
cient armor has no special interest for us. The instruments 
of torture to be seen there recall many a cruel persecution, 
and the beheading axe and block are reminders of the little 
remove some of our ancestors were from barbarism. These, 
and the prison cells, have a mournful interest, suggestive of 
man's inhumanity to man. The arsenal is a model of neat- 
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ness, the arms being very tastefully arranged. If we re- 
member aright, there are one million rifles stored there. 
The crown jewels are under glass,* and a woman tells her 
little story about them, much as a delineator of a panorama 
or magic lantern showman does, only her articulation is no 
credit to her school-teacher, if she ever had one. The jew- 
els are valued at some $g,ooo,ooo, and of what earthly use 
they are is a question we cannot answer. In one of the 
courts the place is shown where Lady Jane Grey, Anne 
Boleyn, and the Earl of Essex were executed; and in a 
chapel at one corner of the fortress lies buried many a per- 
son of royal blood, who was beheaded, from the middle of 
the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
prison has held many persons of distinction, among whom 
we recall the names of William Wallace, Cranmer, Walter 
Raleigh, and Lord Jeffreys. The tower is situated close by 
the bank of the Thames. Just why it is called a tower is 
not clearly apparent at first sight, for it is a fortress, and 
has been for some centuries. The old part of it has some- 
thing of a tower appearance of the Middle ages. Barracks 
and other buildings surround it now, and what was once the 
moat is now used as a drill-ground for soldiers. Tower hill, 
a short distance from it, was the place of public execution 
for centuries, and also the home of William Penn. There is 
a small oval on the side of the hill, covered with shrubbery, 
grass, and flowers, but not opened to the public. 

The number of drinking-places to be seen all over Lon- 
don, bearing the announcement over their doors, " Licensed 
to sell by the glass or in other quantity," is astonishing, and 
the throngs of men and women who frequent them still 
more astonishing. The question of intemperance has been 
under consideration by a committee of the House of Lords 
for nearly three years past, and it has recently made a 
report, which, judging from an abstract we have seen, is a 
curious document; drawn to throw a few small sops to the 
temperance sentiment, and at the same time not to displease 
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the liquor interest. It gives some startling statistics, which 
ought to receive attention. They show that the cost of 
liquor per head to the population of England increased, from 
i860 to 1876, a period of sixteen years, more than seventy- 
five per cent., and that in the year 1876 it averaged nearly 
nine dollars to every man, woman, and child in the country. 
This they treat as of light consequence, and excuse it by 
saying that there has been a greater increase in the con- 
sumption of coffee, tea, sugar, and meat. The report has 
elicited all sorts of leaders in the papers, and not much 
hearty endorsement from any of them. It will undoubt- 
edly lead to a revival of discussion of the temperance ques- 
tion, and probably to no action in the House of Lords. 
The liquor interest of England is tremendously strong, 
the government deriving a large part of its revenue from 
the tax on liquors and beer. Some of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee are so ridiculously absurd, that they 
suggest the possibility that its members are lacking in com- 
mon-sense. For instance, how does a proposition like this 
strike a member of a reform club } They gravely propose, 
as a means of diminishing Sunday drunkenness, that the 
drinking-houses shall be open on Sundays from one to three 
o'clock, for the sale of Uquors, to be drank off the premises 
only ; and from seven to eleven o'clock* in the evening, to 
be drank on the premises. This reduces the legal time in 
which people can get drunk on Sundays one hour from what 
it is now, and will occasion no loss to the revenue of the 
country, which is the main thing with the committee of 
lords. The report has been styled, not inaptly, one made 
in the interest of men who drink wine, rather than for men 
who consume cheap drinks; and the latter are, of course, 
indignant at the proposed invasion of their rights. From 
what we have seen, we are sure there is more drunkenness 
in England than in any continental country in which we 
have travelled, and it is due to the consumption of large 
quantities of strong drinks. 
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The laboring classes are very much addicted to drink, and 
this has much to do with the hardness o£ the times here, of 
which nearly every one complains. , When the laboring man 
spends a large part of his wages in strong drink, instead of 
for comforts and necessaries for his family, how can there 
be anything but distress, suffering, and want, as the result ? 
The worst of the matter is, that drinking is not confined to 
the men. It is a common sight to see women standing at 
the public bars, drinking liquor or beer; and bar-tenders are 
almost universally girls, some of them quite young. This 
does not seem to be regarded as anything out of the way by 
the governing classes ; but when a few women try to earn 
an honest living by teaching* in the public schools of Bir- 
mingham, great opposition is manifested to them in parlia- 
ment, and a measure has within a few days been under dis- 
cussion to displace them, substituting male teachers. In the 
eyes of some of the law-makers of England, a woman is not 
fitted to teach its youth, but she is eminently fitted to deal 
out that which "steals away their brains." This is one of the 
incongruities that strike us in the first days of our stay in 
London, and does not raise our estimation of the ruling 
classes in the mother country. 

The Queen starts to-morrow on a journey to Italy, or, 
rather, to the Italian lakes, to be absent a few weeks. It is 
the first prolonged journey she has made, out of her own 
kingdom, for years. In the meantime Disraeli, or, as he is 
familiarly called here, "Dizzy," will run the government. 
He has things all his own way in parliament, for the reason 
that the majority of the members are mere nobodies, who 
fawn around him that "thrift may follow fawning." His 
foreign policy is a disastrous failure, and the brains of the 
country are opposed to him. Many of' the papers are very 
outspoken against him and his policy, and the next election 
for members of the House of Commons promises to be ex- 
citing. Should disaster attend the South African business, 
it will make an end of the ambitious Jew who now virtually 
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rules Protestant England. The pictures of the prime min- 
ister, exhibited in the shop-windows, show him to be a de- 
clining old man; and hi^ face, in comparison with Glad- 
stone's, shows to great disadvantage. There is a strong 
undercurrent of feeling against the government as admin- 
istered by him. It is hinted boldly, in some of the newspa- 
pers, that the sentiment in court circles is so strong against 
Gladstone, that he was not invited to attend the late wed- 
ding of the Duke of Connaught to the Princess. It is cer- 
tain that he did not attend the wedding; and if he was not 
invited, it was an intentional insult to a man who has more 
brains than the entire English ministry. But we did not 
intend to write this much of English politics. We shall 
propably s^e more of them during our sojourn here, as we 
hope to hear some of the debates on the foreign policy of 
the government in the House of Commons, started by in- 
quiries of John Bright, 
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The Zulu War — A Parliamentary Debate — Sir Charles Dilke, 
and other speakers — john bright — puplic opinion of the 
Ministry — Queen Victoria's Reception at Buckingham Palace 
— St. Paul's and Westminster Cathedrals — Dorb's Pictures. 

London, March 31, 1879. 

HE absorbing theme of public interest in London, just 
now, is the state of affairs in South Africa with refer- 
ence to the Zulu war. Through the courtesy of our 
minister to England, Mr. Welsh, we had the opportunity of 
being present in the House of Commons on the evening of 
the 27th, and listening for several hours to the debate upon 
a motion for vote of censure on Sir Bartle Frere, the com- 
missioner to South Africa, who took the responsibility of 
forcing a war with the Zulus, which resulted in the recent 
disaster to the English army in Isandula. The motion was 
made by Sir Charles Dilke, who supported it in an elabo- 
rate speech for two hours, the close of which we heard. It 
was an able arraignment of the conduct of the commissioner, 
and of the government for not recalling him after having 
censured him. Dilke is an incisive but not eloquent speak- 
er. He was listened to closely, and warmly applauded by 
the opposition members, who were out in strong num- 
bers. In his style of speaking he reminded us somewhat 
of Senator Blaine's, although not so ready a debater. The 
speech was evidently carefully prepared, and the points were 
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adroitly presented. The press of London has quite uni- 
versally commended its ability, although the government 
organs deprecate its conclusions. He was followed by Col. 
Muir, in a speech of considerable length, in support of an 
amendment more strongly censuring the government. The 
colonel is not a very ready speaker, nor very polished, but 
he made some telling points against the government by 
quoting dispatches from the Blue Books, which, by the way, 
derive their name from the color of the paper covers of the 
official documents which are laid before parliament. At this 
stage of the proceedings the government was weakly defend- 
ed by a poor speaker, who managed to send most of the 
members out to dinner, while he addressed nearly empty 
benches and a crowded gallery of spectators, who, once in- 
side the gallery, were bound to sit it out. Next came the 
most finished speech of the evening, by Mr. Chamberlain, a 
member from Birmingham, strongly in support of the reso- 
lution of censure. He is a man of thirty-five years, appar- 
ently, and a very ready and easy talker. He is said to be 
one of the most popular speakers in the House ; and, from 
the attention he received, we can readily believe it. He has 
a scholarly look, and is a rising man. He was followed by 
Sir M. Hicks Beach, the colonial secretary, who made a 
long and exceedingly weak defence of Sir Bartle Frere and 
the government. He looks like a man of from forty to forty- 
five years of age, and is a hesitating but long-winded speaker. 
Those of our readers who have been fortunate enough to 
hear Mr. Sothern's personation of "Lord Dundreary," can 
easily imagine his wearisome style of speaking. He talked 
like a lawyer who has the wrong side of a case, and is pain- 
fully conscious of it. At times he hardly knew what he 
was driving at, or, if he did, his. auditors apparently did not. 
The debate was adjourned about one o'clock, after a short 
speech by Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen in support of the vote 
of censure. The latter gentleman seemed to be upwards of 
sixty years of age, but was a ready if not vigorous talker. 
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We were not impressed with the ability of the speakers 
generally, and the debate, for interest and liveliness, would 
in no wise compare with the debates frequently heard in our 
congress and in many of our state legislatures. All the 
speeches seemed to have been prepared, and partook but 
little of an extempore character. The members did not fill 
the benches; but the opposition were out in the largest 
numbers. About two thirds of them sat with tall silk hats 
on during the session, which is the custom now, as it long 
has been. The speaker removes his hat when talking. In- 
terruptions of speakers are frequent, with at least calls of 
"Hear, hear," and other signs of approval or dissent. The 
presiding officer was dressed in a long robe, and a big grey 
or white wig; the three clerks also wore wigs. The report- 
ers' gallery was occupied by some forty persons, all of whom 
were busy. During a part of the debate John Bright occu- 
pied one of the front benches, and gave very close attention 
to the speakers. He has an exceedingly pleasant face, and 
is one of the most marked men of the house. His complex- 
ion is fresh, his hair gray, and he looks the embodiment of 
health. His face is one to trust, every time and everywhere. 
In scanning the two sides of the house, it was very apparent 
that the weight of talent and parliamentary ability lies with 
the opposition : the government's strength lies only in its 
numbers. In fact, the government is weak in its minis- 
try and in its defenders. The upshot of the debate will be 
a vote of confidence in the government by its parliamentary 
supporters; but the public sentiment of the nation, as re- 
flected by the press, is manifestly in favor of the recall of 
Sir Bartle Frere, and against the management of the war. 
These questions, undoubtedly, will enter into the next elec- 
tion, and if the people could have their say, the issue would 
not be doubtful. 

The same evening we spent a few minutes in the House 
of Lords, but there was nothing of interest before the 
House, and it adjourned early, after short speeches by 
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the Lord Chancellor and another member. There were 
scarcely a dozen members in their seats, and some of them 
were in robes and wigs. The trappings go a great way 
towards making officials in this kingdom, as well as on the 
Continent, and the consequent officiousness and obsequious- 
ness in different classes are disgusting to an American who 
believes in the democracy of the Golden Rule. Parliament 
will probably adjourn soon for the Easter holidays, and 
meet again in May. Government and society outwardly 
pay great deference to the Church festivals. Just now the 
fashionables are supposed to be in spiritual sackcloth and 
ashes for their "many transgressions," but a fortnight hence 
they will be ready for the Italian opera and a gay season. 
" Sky-blue prayer-books " will then make way for opera 
librettos, and the "Reverend Cream Cheeses" for Mr. 
Mapleson and his opera artists. Such is London society life. 
Last week Queen Victoria went to Italy to spend a few 
weeks at a villa near Lake Maggiore. She tarried a day in 
Paris : it was her fourth visit to that city, we believe. What 
an experience she has had with rulers of that country ! She 
has received the courtesies of Louis Phillippe, Napoleon III, 
and now of Grevy, the president of the Republic. The Prin- 
cess of Wales stood in her place at a drawing-room recep- 
tion, last Thursday, at Buckingham palace, and it was a sight 
to see the fashionables drive there in full dress, notwithstand- 
ing the cold rain-storm that prevailed. Some of the coach- 
men and footmen wore bouquets in their coat bosoms about 
as large over as a peck measure, and the simpletons seemed 
to enjoy it. An English coachman's estimate of his position 
is something marvellous, to judge from his bearing and grav- 
ity. A second reception was to have been held to-day, but 
it was postponed in consequence of the death of the Queen's 
grandson, in Germany, the past week. The Queen has had 
much affliction since the year came in, and she receives the 
sympathy of her subjects generally, by whom she is held in 
the highest estimation. 
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We have been devoting ourself to the sights of London 
the past week, and made some headway in the churches, 
the museums, and the picture galleries, for which the city 
is noted. There are two cathedrals, prominent over all 
churches in the city, — St. PauFs and Westminster,— and 
both are more remarkable for the events that have taken 
place in them, and the dead who have monuments and 
memorials within their walls, than simply as church edifices. 
Architecturally, St. Paul's is the great church of London, 
it being a monument to the genius of Sir Christopher Wren, 
as the dome of St. Peter's at Rome is to Michael Angelo. 
The edifice is not an old one, as age is reckoned in Europe, 
dating back only about two centuries, but on its site had 
stood three edifices in the preceding thousand years, all of 
which were burned. The dome is magnificent, probably in all 
its proportions the most imposing one in the world. The in- 
terior of it is 225 feet and the exterier 404 feet in height, which 
of course includes the mammoth cross that surmounts it. 
Rs interior finish does not compare at all with St. Peter's at 
Rome, and yet it has an impressive grandeur about it which 
is very pleasing. There are few decorations in the way of 
mosaics and paintings ; but the organ, in two parts, is said 
to be one of the best» in England, some of its pipes being 
nearly two centuries old. We have not yet been fortunate 
enough to hear it. St. Paul's seems to have been a favorite 
burial-place for naval officers, or, at least, for the erection of 
some shockingly bad monuments to them. If one can be- 
lieve half that is recorded of the eminent virtues of the 
deceased, the English army and navy must be a great nurs- 
ery for saints, to say the least. There are a few monuments 
of eminent civilians, as, for instance, statues of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, John Howard, Joshua Reynolds, Hallam the his- 
torian, and Turner the artist. It is a noteworthy fact that 
the statue of Howard was the first admitted to the cathe- 
dral, and he died in Russia nearly ninety years ago, while 
trying to find a remedy for the plague, — the same disease 
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which has recently caused such devastation in Russia and a 
panic throughout Europe. There is also a statue of Lord 
Nelson, with other figures, and one of the best monuments 
in the cathedral. The monument to the Duke of Welling- 
ton is the most elaborate work, consisting of a bronze figure 
of the " Iron Duke " on a sarcophagus under a marble can- 
opy, supported by a dozen Corinthian columns, and over the 
canopy Valor overcoming Cowardice. There must be from 
seventy-five to one hundred monuments of all kinds within 
the cathedral, but .they are upon the walls and pillars in 
such places as not to take up much of the room for wor- 
shippers, who attend the daily services in quite large num- 
bers. The cathedral is in the heart of the old city, and is 
surrounded by shops, some of them the finest in London, so 
that it is deemed quite the correct thing to belong to St. 
Paul's parish. The crypt under the church contains the 
sarcophagi of Wellington, Nelson, and others, and the floor- 
ing consists of memorial slabs of artists, such as West, 
Reynolds, Landseer, Turner, Cooper, and other noted people. 
Westminster Abbey is the sepulchral temple of fame for 
England, and answers to the Pantheon at Rome. It con- 
tains more dust of distinguished dead than any equal space 
on the globe. But the dead who repose there are not all 
distinguished, and many of the elaborate monuments are of 
persons whom nobody can recall in any walk of life. As in 
St. Paul's, there are some monuments in exceedingly bad 
taste, and these are almost invariably of the least known 
persons. There seems to be a sort of geometrical ratio pre- 
served between the insignificance of some persons and the 
square surface of their monuments, the least known having 
the most space, and the best known the smallest. The pres- 
ent abbey dates from the thirteenth century, but not in its 
entirety, for chapels have been added at different times, and 
the towers were added only about 165 years ago. The exte- 
rior does not please the eye like the interior, which is very 
harmonious in its effects. There is little in it suggestive of 
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a church edifice, aside from the choir and the nave, in which 
services are held. Indeed, it is difficult to hear preaching 
in it, unless one is quite near the speaker, we are told ; and 
we can readily believe it, for there are so many monuments 
and chapels that they must seriously interfere with its acous- 
tic properties. There are nine chapels entirely devoted to 
the dead, principally of the royal families. The most inter- 
esting of these are the chapel of Henry VII, with its deli- 
cate fan tracery ceiling, and containing his tomb and that of 
Queen Elizabeth, with many others, and the chapel of Ed- 
ward the Confessor. In addition to the sarcophagi, the 
latter contains the old coronation chair of the Scottish 
kings, in which every English ruler for the past six centu- 
ries has sat to be crowned. It looks as though it would 
last for generations yet to come for the same purpose. 
The most interesting part of the abbey is the Poet's corner, 
in the south transept, and visitors usually seek that first. 
There are other persons beside poets buried there, but poets 
largely preponderate, and that fact gives the name. The 
busts and tablets are usually upon the walls, and not always 
near the spot in which the deceased are buried. It is a 
profoundly suggestive place, where one can stand in one 
spot and cast his eye upon the familiar names of Addison, 
Campbell, Goldsmith, Gay, Thomson, Shakespeare, Southey, 
Gray, Milton, Spenser, Jonson, Chaucer, and Dryden, among 
the poets, and Grote, Garrick, Macaulay, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, etc., among the literary men who have made England 
famous. The grave of Dickens is directly under your feet, 
from which spot you can read all the names we have men- 
tioned, and many others. It is marked with a plain grey 
slab, bearing his name, with dates of birth and death only. 
Close by his grave are those of Handel, Sheridan, Samuel 
Johnson, and David Garrick, and upon the >yalls above his 
tomb are the statues of Addison and Campbell. One of the 
walls also bears a statue of Garrick stepping from behind a 
curtain, and very near are excellent busts of Macaulay and 
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Thackeray. Higher up on the wall is a life-size statue of 
Handel the composer, surrounded with music and instru- 
.ments, and in the clouds above him a heavenly choir. He 
died 120 years ago, and commemorative services were held 
under the patronage of King George HI in Westminster 
Abbey for two days, on which occasion a band of 525 musi- 
cians performed his own musical compositions. Upon the 
opposite side of the transept is a beautiful statue of Shake- 
speare, and near by a medallion bust of Jonson, bearing the 
inscription, "O rare Ben Jonson." But we cannot dwell 
too long on this receptacle of historic dead, whose names 
will live as long as the English language endures, and whose 
monuments will be looked upon with increasing interest as 
the generations come and go. The modesty of the slab that 
marks the grave of Dickens is undoubtedly in accordance 
with his wishes, and is tenderly suggestive of the pathetic 
words of some of his characters, and of the benediction 
of Tiny Tim, — " God bless us every one." 

There are hundreds of monuments, large and small, in 
the abbey, and some excellent statues of the public men of 
England, such as Pitt, Canning, Palmerston, and Wilberforce 
the distinguished anti-slavery champion. There is a fine 
monument of Sir Isaac Newton in front of the choir, and 
also of Charles James Fox. Wordsworth the poet has a 
statue in the baptistry in the south aisle, and further up the 
aisle is a monument to Major Andre, of Revolutionary war 
fame; also a bust of Dr. Watts, and relief busts of John and 
Charles Wesley. In the middle of the nave lie the remains 
of Dr. Livingstone the African explorer, and Robert Ste- 
phenson the engineer; and not far away is the spot where 
the remains of Peabody were laid before they were removed 
to America. But enough of this remarkable burial-place, 
for such it >yill ever be considered, no matter how many 
deans, canons, and priests may be attached to Westminster. 
As a religious edifice, the great mass of English-speaking 
people know little of it ; but as the resting-place of distin- 
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guished dead, its reputation .is world-wide, and deservedly so. 
Hours can be spent within its walls, and. profitably spent, 
too, where there is so much suggestive of the history of 
England, and the literature of the country in which we all 
have a common interest. 

The picture galleries in London are quite numerous, but 
after seeing the best on the Continent they seem compara- 
tively unattractive. Still there are many good pictures in 
the city. The Turner collection at the National Gallery, and 
the Dor^ Gallery, are exceedingly good. We believe there 
are nearly fifty of Turner's pictures in one room of the Na- 
tional Gallery, and several others in adjoining rooms. The 
peculiarities of the artist are as marked as those of Rubens, 
Raphael, and Rembrandt ; — but as it is a difficult matter to 
describe them in a newspaper letter clearly, we will not 
attempt it. The Dor^ Gallery contains three of his largest 
pictures, two of which are twenty by thirty feet, and are 
companion pictures. These are "Christ entering Jerusa- 
lem" on the occasion of the people spreading palm branches 
in his way, and "Christ leaving the Praetorium" after Pilate 
had delivered him into the hands of his enemies. These are 
remarkable works, in conception and in execution. The 
latter, especially, is a strong picture, and the Christ is one 
of the very best we have seen in Europe. He is represent- 
ed descending a flight of long steps, the way being cleared 
by Roman soldiers, who press back the crowd, in whose 
faces all the emotions are depicted which such a scene 
would be likely to produce in friends and foes. In the face 
and step of Christ there is a calm and. majestic mien which 
only a conscious innocence could give him, and there is an 
entire absence of any dread of the fate which awaited him. 
It is not a seraphic face, but the manliest of manly faces, 
in which moral force and mind are predominant. It is of 
course the central figure of the picture, and the light is splen- 
didly treated. The "Entry into Jerusalem" is a pleasing 
production, but not as strong as the other, on which Dor^ 
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probably spent more time than on any other canvas. He 
was at work upon it for several years, and during the Fran- 
co-Prussian war, when it was unfinished, it is said to have 
been boxed up and buried in the ground to preserve it from 
danger. His third large picture is the "Brazen Serpent in 
the Wilderness:" we wish he had never painted it, for it 
seems a waste of time and talent to portray such scenes. 
We do n*t like snakes, whether exhibited by a snake-charm- 
er or by Moses. The other pictures in the gallery, some 
twenty in number, are much smaller, but vary in size. Some 
of them are beautiful Swiss scenes, such as the effect of sun- 
set on the Alps. Altogether the collection is the best now 
on exhibition in London. 
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The Great Boat Race Between Oxford and Cambridge— Two 
London Holidays — The World- Renowned Museums — Absurd 
Sunday Laws — The Things to be Seen in the British Museum 
— The South Kensington Museum — The Art Treasures — In- 
teresting Mementos — Picture Galleries. 

London, April 7, 1879. 

HERE are two days in the year when Londoners take 
"a day out," and these are the annual boat-race be- 
tween Oxford and Cambridge universities, and Derby 
day. Every one who can possibly leave town repairs on 
these occasions to the Thames and Derby, but why they go 
there is what not one in ten can tell, any more than can 
most people who attend "agricultural horse-trots" in our 
country. We would not be understood as implying that 
Londoners only take two holidays in the year, but, rather, 
that the two occasions we have mentioned are of such mag- 
nitude in their estimation that rich and poor pour out by 
hundreds of thousands to witness them, and the day is a 
sort of exaggerated fair. The boat-race between the two 
universities took place last Saturday, and of course we were 
one of the million spectators, more or less, who lined the 
banks of the river Thames for four miles. We had no inter- 
est in the crews, and did not care a continental which won ; 
but we thought that the sights would be novel, and so we 
found them. The course over the Thames lies between two 
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places known as Putney on the east, and Mortlake on the 
west, a little over four miles apart. The river in that dis- 
tance describes a horseshoe in its general outline, and it is 
quite narrow towards the upper or west end. It is a crook- 
ed and bad course in every sense, and in no one place can a 
spectator see the contestants much over a quarter of a 
mile. Here is where the contests have taken place since 
1845, with about equal success for each university. It is a 
half century since the first trial between the two universities 
took place, but there were several years between that time 
and 1845 when there were no races. Just what connection 
boat-racing has with training the intellect we never heard 
explained, and have no theory to propound. We only know 
that sixteen "young gentlemen, preparing for holy orders," 
come every year to the suburbs of London, go through 
a course of training for a few weeks under the direction of 
some professional boatman or trainer, work off their su- 
perfluous flesh the same as the sinners of the prize ring, and 
on the eventful day take to their boats and make a trial of 
speed over a prescribed course. This is the occasion for a 
vast amount of betting, not only among the sporting men 
and fancy people, but among the friends of the two univer- 
sities — men and women. The love of English people for 
gaming in the line of betting is surprising to an American 
of steady habits. In the race this year the odds ran very 
heavily against the Oxford crew, and the result of the race 
showed that the sporting men knew on what they were re- 
lying. Neither of the crews was what would be called first- 
class, however, and the time made, — twenty-one minutes, 
eighteen seconds, — has been beaten in half a dozen previous 
years. We are not a professional boatman, so our readers 
will be spared a tiresome technical account of it from us. 
The scenes upon the river and its banks were quite as at- 
tractive to us as the race, and, indeed, more so. It was a 
sight well worth seeing — the crowded steamers and boats 
by the hundreds on the river, and the hundreds of thousands 
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of people on the banks of the river, and on stands and on 
the tops of the buildings. These were made up of all classes 
of society, from royalty to rogues, and from priests to pick- 
pockets. In some places were carriages of all descriptions, 
as near to the river bank as they could reach ; and in others, 
men, women, and children roosting on fences, very much 
like fowls retired for the night. These scenes extended for 
four miles on both banks of the river. Added to the sight- 
seers were a vast number of hawkers of eatables and drink- 
ables, and the colors of the two crews in badge and bouquet, 
with all sorts of games for winning pennies. In fact, it 
seemed to be a sort of one-penny day, as nearly every article 
cried was for "one penny." The slums of London were 
not only poured out, but the provinces contributed their full 
quota, and for hours the streets and cars leading to the 
scene of the race were thronged with people, both before 
and after the race, the latter closing about one o'clock. The 
amount of time spent on this race would aggregate many 
human lives of average age, to say nothing of what has been 
spent during the training by the throngs of spectators who 
have been present daily. Of course there was a great amount 
of drinking in the public licensed places, and the inevitable 
drunkenness one always sees in London. It would seem as 
though it were the highest ambition of many English people 
to get drunk clear through, and some of them allow no op- 
portunity to escape them of becoming so. All in all, we 
have seen no such assemblage of mean looking human 
bipeds as on the university race day on the Thames, drawn 
thither in common with their betters, for enjoyment of 
what has become a London holiday. 

The museums of London are among the best of its insti- 
tutions for educational purposes, and are accessible to the 
public on nearly all days except Sundays, which are the 
only days in which a large class of the people have a leisure 
moment in the great metropolis. Repeated efforts have 
been made to open the British Museum on Sundays, for a 
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certain number of hours, but thus far without success. The 
movement is favored by many of the clergy and other influ- 
ential classes, and in time it will become an accomplished 
fact. Why rum-shops and other places of questionable mo- 
rality should be opened by law on Sundays, and the muse- 
ums, which can exert only an elevating tendency, should be 
kept closed by law, is one of the anomalies of Christian civ- 
ilization in London that a Yankee cannot explain. In a city 
of four millions, there must necessarily be a large class of 
people who have hard work to earn the wherewithal to keep 
soul and body together by unremitting labor six days out of 
seven, and it would seem to be a step in the right direction 
to afford such persons an opportunity to ennoble rather than 
to degrade themselves by resorting to the dram-shop, and 
wasting their scanty earnings in what so completely robs 
them of their manhood. 

The British Museum is the oldest, and in some respects 
the largest and most complete, museum in London, or in the 
world, even. It was founded a century and a quarter ago, 
but the building which it now occupies was completed less 
than thirty years ago, although begun nearly that length of 
time before. The building is spacious, built of stone, iron, 
and brick, and fire-proof, as much as public buildings usual- 
ly are. It is admirably arranged in a dozen sections, which 
include books, manuscripts, maps, antiquities, coins, medals, 
botany, zoology, geology, and mineralogy. The most inter- 
esting department to us was the library, with its wealth of 
manuscripts and books — a collection of 80,000 volumes hav- 
ing been given to the nation by King George IV. There 
can be seen some of the finest specimens of early printing 
to be found in the world, including the Mazarin Bible of 
Gutenberg and Faust, printed at Mayence in 1455, and many 
Bibles, Psalters, etc., between that date and 1500. The 
first book with a date is a Psalter, printed by Faust and 
Schaffer in 1457 ; ^^e first book in English was printe4 out 
of England, by Caxton, in 147 1 ; and the first book printed 
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on English paper was in 1495^ Among the curious books 
is one containing a description of a steamboat, in 1737, more 
than half a century before the venerable Dr. Perry, of Exe- 
ter, saw Fulton's Hudson river boat. The first edition of 
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several of Shakespeare's plays, presented by the celebrated 
David Garrick, are also to be seen there, and a multitude of 
other interesting books, which we have not space to men- 
tion. It is the finest collection of old books we have seen 
in Europe. The manuscripts are no less interesting, em- 
bracing as they do autograph letters of nearly every prom- 
inent man in English literature and history for several cen- 
turies. They are carefully preserved under glass, as are 
also ancient deeds, the original Magna Charta wrung from 
King John in 121 5, and the great seals of the British sover- 
eigns and ecclesiastical dignitaries. One can spend hours 
inspecting these rare and curious relics of people who . once 
filled important places in the world of action and of letters. 
It really requires several visits to the museum, to compre- 
hend its wealth of materials for the student in almost every 
branch of science and of study. The oriental, mediaeval, 
and British antiquities are very fully represented ; and much 
of the best work of Egypt and Greece can be seen there. It 
does not add to one's complacency to reflect that many of 
them were stolen by men who sold them to the British gov- 
ernment. This is specially true when inspecting the "Elgin 
marbles," as they are called, which consist of the sculptures 
that adorned the Parthenon at Athens, executed by Phidias, 
and robbed from the temple early in this cejitury by Lord 
Elgin, the ambassador to Constantinople, and afterwards 
governor of Canada. The Assyrian gallery is also very full 
and interesting, it being the collection made by Mr. Layard, 
thirty years ago, in his excavation of Nineveh, and more re- 
cently by George Smith, in Messopotamia. The Egyptian 
antiquities are remarkably good, and in some respects more 
complete than one can see at the Cairo museum. In fact, 
Egpyt has been extensively robbed to furnish the museums 
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of Europe with collections , and probably nothing but the 
massiveness of the pyramids prevents them from being car- 
ried off by marauding Europeans, who believe more in the 
gospel of might than in that of right. The Natural History 
collection is magnificent, and in all respects the finest we 
have seen in Europe. Its specimens can be numbered only 
by thousands, and perhaps hundreds of thousands. It is 
bewildering to walk through the galleries and undertake to 
inspect even the classes into which they are grouped, to 
say nothing of an inspection of the specimens that are 
comprised in a class. The collection of minerals is very 
large, and most admirably arranged for study and inspec- 
tion. We cannot recall a place where, in so compact a 
space, so many minerals can be seen, thoroughly classi- 
fied. To every student of mineralogy in London the collec- 
tion is an invaluable one. and it b_ears the impress of care- 
ful and intelligent labor in its arrangement. There can be 
seen aerolites, from a few ounces to several tons in weight; 
and much of the history of the world in past ages is embed- 
ded in masses of chalk and coral that line the shelves. The 
Paleontological collection is scarcely less interesting than 
the Mineralogical, and is also very complete in originals and 
casts of originals. We cannot dwell on this department as 
its merits deserve, but a visit to it affords a deal of food for 
reflection, and gives us a better appreciation of some of the 
extinct monsters of our earth than can be obtained else- 
where. The new reading-room of the museum is one of 
the largest in the world, and three hundred persons, reading 
and writing at the same time, can be accommodated. The 
library numbers a million of printed books, and the readers 
average six hundred daily. The British Museum is a great 
institution in every sense of the word, and no wonder all 
Londoners are proud of it. 

Another collection, of scarcely less interest and magnitude, 
and by many regarded as superior to the British Museum, is 
the South Kensington Museum, near Hyde Park, at the West 
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End. This covers an entirely different field, and in some 
respects is a complement of the British Museum. It was 
founded largely by the surplus receipts of the Industrial 
Exposition of 1 851, and was designed more especially for 
the promotion of art and science. The buildings are entirely 
different, architecturally, from those of the British Museum, 
being constructed principally of iron and glass. It has a 
school of art, an art library, a museum of ornamental or ap- 
plied art, and a National Gallery of British Art. It requires 
several visits to see all its departments, and days to master its 
details of arrangement and wealth of objects of interest. The 
Architectural Court contains models of many of the most 
remarkable structures in European cities, or at least por- 
tions of them, which art students can study without the 
time and expense of a continental trip. From our recollec- 
tion of many of them, they are very correct models. There 
is also a valuable and rare collection of mediaeval, renais- 
sance, and modern objects of art. In this department is an 
exceedingly interesting collection of articles found by Dr. 
Schliemann in his excavations of ancient Troy, from 1870 
to 1873, and arranged by him in person in 1877. It may 
be remembered by some of our readers that his discov- 
eries created quite an excitement among antiquarians, and 
elicited many adverse criticisms on his claims concerning 
the truthfulness of Homer's poems as history. Dr. Schlie- 
mann defended his position with much vigor. A nut his 
opponents never cracked is, that no one of them can ques- 
tion that he found the articles, on exhibition in this muse- 
um and also at Athens, where he says he did ; and the arti- 
cles, to the antiquarian and historian, speak for themselves. 
These were excavated at various depths, from seven to fifty- 
two feet, and reached through four distinct series of ruins of 
cities, built one upon the other; and the articles from the 
several strata are arranged in separate cases, so that the tale 
they tell can be read by all. These objects, numbered by 
thousands, include pottery, vessels and ornaments of gold 
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and silver, copper and bronze implements, bone and ivory 
needles, flint knives, etc. The first discovery was at a depth 
of from seven to thirteen feet ; the second, from fourteen to 
twenty-three feet; the third, from twenty-three to thirty- 
three feet ; and the fourth below that, to the depth of •fifty- 
two feet. The third city is what the doctor claims to be the 
Troy of Homer. Who and where is the person who can 
prove to the contrary, standing in the presence of the re- 
markable collection to be seen in South Kensington Muse- 
um ? Many of the articles carry us to a prehistoric age, and 
others are much later than the days of Homer. 

Ascending a flight of stairs, we come to the National Gal- 
lery of British Art, a most valuable collection of English 
paintings, water-colors, and drawings, arranged in a dozen 
or more rooms. These consist, in part, of collections be- 
queathed by eminent Englishmen, and of loans by others. 
The largest legacy of water-colors is from William Smith, 
once president of the Royal Academy. These number 136, 
and are the work of many artists. They are small in size, 
but many of them are exquisite gems. The finest collection 
of paintings, drawings, manuscripts, and books is the one 
known as the " Forster collection.** This is specially inter- 
esting in the original drawings of literary men, sketches 
by Maclise, illustrations by Thackeray, portraits of literary 
men by distinguished artists, paintings representing the 
death of Cromwell, the exhibition of the proof-sheets of 
the first book printed in England, by Caxton, to King Ed- 
ward IV and his family, in his printing-office in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in 1477, and in autographs and original manu- 
scripts of many of the best known English poets and writers. 
The "Dyce collection" is very rich in books of old and rare 
editions, many of them being presentation copies from au- 
thors ; rich, too, in pictures, miniatures, and drawings. The 
donor of this collection. Rev. Alexander Dyce, seems to have 
had a passion for collecting rare old books, plays, and por- 
traits of actors ; and in one of the cases we find the first edi- 
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tion-of the collected plays of Shakespeare, printed in 1623, 
and a second edition in 1632. There are some single plays 
printed as early as 1619. In one of the rooms is a chair 
that once belonged to Goldsmith, and it looks like a com- 
fortable chair, but not elegant. Aside from its associations, 
it probably wouW not bring ten cents in an American auc- 
tion-room, unless some lover of relics were present to bid. 
No doubt the genial Oliver passed many a happy hour in it. 
The most valuable collection of paintings, perhaps, consists 
of a loan by Earl Spencer. It is specially rich in portraits 
of aftists painted by themselves, and of eminent actors in 
favorite rdles. The Raphael room contains seven of the ten 
cartoons made by Raphael for Pope Leo X for tapestry, and 
from which two sets were made, — one in the Vatican, and 
the other in Germany. Three of the cartoons were lost, 
probably stolen. But we cannot dwell longer on this ex- 
ceedingly interesting section of the museum, which will 
grow more and more valuable with the lapse of years. The 
National Portrait Gallery is closed, and will be for some 
weeks, to allow alterations to be made in the rooms: so we 
must pass it by. Of the collection of ancient and modern 
jewelry, and the keramic gallery, and Persian collection, 
we can only say that they are very extensive, and hours can 
be profitably spent in inspecting them by persons interested 
in such things. We never had the keramic or jewelry fever, 
and are quite content to leave these objects to others. The 
Persian collection interested us much from its completeness 
and the nicety of its workmanship. One can get a very good 
idea of the skilled production of that country by a careful in- 
spection of tljis collection. 

Notwithstanding the South Kensington Museum is so 
young, comparatively, it has already outgro>yn the buildings 
erected for it, and several of its departments are exhibited 
across the street, in the buildings that were erected and 
used for the International exhibition from 1871 to 1873. 
These are spacious structures in length, surrounding a large 
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part of the Royal Horticultural Society's grounds on three 
sides, while the Royal Albert hall covers a large part of the 
other side. In these buildings there is a vast collection of 
articles illustrative of education and navigation, and build- 
ing materials, models of machinery, etc. There can be seen 
two glass cases, filled with models of various kinds of ma- 
chines, and applications of steam power, made by James 
Watt a century or more ago. From these it is evident that 
he did not spend all his time on steam investigations. Be- 
sides engines, there are rolling-mills, grinding-mills, a hand 
lathe, etc. These models are quite simple in construction, 
and inexpensive, and bear evidence to the scarcity of means 
which the great inventor had at his command to work out 
the ideas which have made his name immortal among the 
inventive geniuses of the world, and helped on the human 
race in its progress in science and tho useful arts. Not 
far from these cases is a model of the first locomotive 
engine built by George Stephenson, and photographs of 
the first engine and carriages run on a public railway, and 
of the announcement made for an excursion train over the 
road and for opening it to public travel, together with pict- 
ures of the three projectors of the first railway, — Stephen- 
son, Edward Pease, and Ira Hawburn. It sounds strange 
to read the first advertisement, by handbill, of the running 
of railway trains, and find the date of it is October lo, 1825. 
It is a moderate-sized bill, announcing that on and after that 
date, one train will run from Darlington to Stockton and 
return, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
and on Tuesdays one train to Darlington from Stockton, 
and on Saturdays, one train from Darlington to Stockton, 
making the run in two hours each way, and the fare to be 
one shilling. The engine which drew that first train did 
service from that day until 1858: it is now placed in front 
of the Darlington station. The other handbill announced 
the formal opening of the same road, September 25th, and 
what would comprise the train, viz., one engine, one tender, 
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six cars with freight, one coach for the projectors of the road, 
six coaches for guests, and fourteen carriages for workmen 
on the road. And this was the pioneer railroad of the world, 
a little over half a century ago ! Who says the world does 
not move and mankind progress ! There are many other 
interesting things in this model department and museum of 
which we should like to write, were not this letter already so 
long, — objects that are a sort of milestones in the progress 
of art iand science, and which concern the comfort and well- 
being of humanity. It is a relief to turn from some of the 
historic spots of this historic city, tarnished with crime and 
sodden with human blood, to a collection like .that of the 
South Kensington Museum, replete with the triumphs of 
art, genius, patient thought, and skilled labor. We must not 
omit to mention the magnificent collection of chemical and 
philosophical apparatus to be seen there, more extensive, 
perhaps, than is to be found in any other building in the old 
or new world; also the very large and complete collection of 
maps and plans of London, covering several hundred years. 
These belong to one man, who has loaned them to the mu- 
seum for the benefit of the visitors, and it is a collection of 
which the city may well feel proud, numbered as they are 
by hundreds. It costs money to carry on this establishment, 
1^1,500,000 being expended on it yearly; — but who, after 
visiting it, will say that the money is not judiciously ex- 
pended ? 
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The Easter Holidays in London — How the Different Classes 
Spend the Day — ^Amusements Offered — Sad Scenes in the 
Great City — Its Drinking Palaces and their Patrons — Con- 
trast WITH Continental Capitals — The British Working-Man 
AND his Unpromising Future — Alexandra Palace — Spurgeon 
AND HIS Tabernacle) 

LoNDON> April 14, 1879. 

ONDON has been indulging in its annual Easter festi- 
val, and, indeed, all England also, we suppose, though 
our observation of its observance was mainly confined 
to London and its suburbs. It was a strange sight to see 
the usually crowded business streets almost entirely desert- 
ed on Good Friday, the shops closed, and an English Sun- 
day intensified all over the city. A few shops, only, were 
open, such as bakers' (to supply "hot-cross buns," without 
which Easter would be no Easter at all to Londoners), 
tobacconists*, and rum-shops, with their Sunday restrictions. 
The day was uncomfortably cold, with snow-squalls at fre- 
quent intervals, which somewhat dampened the ardor of the 
people for out-door sports and exercises. The Roman Cath- 
olic and Episcopal churches were filled with their usual 
Easter throngs, and the Alexandra and Crystal palaces 
drew large crowds of visitors. Besides these two palaces 
there were very few places of amusement open, day or even- 
ing, within the limits of the city or its suburbs. It is much 
the fashion, for the people who can afford it, to go out of 
London to spend the* day, and even three or four days, re- 
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turning only after Easter Monday, which is almost as much 
of a holiday as Good Friday. Following the crowd, we went 
to the Crystal palace at Sydenham, where there was to be a 
grand sacred concert in the afternoon. This has become a 
regular annual attraction at that place ; and among the vo- 
calists announced this year were Madame Patey, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Sims Reeves, Edward Lloyd, and 
Mr. Santley. As they are all favorites in London, there was 
a great audience present to hear them. All put in an ap- 
pearance except Mr. Reeves, who has a chronic habit of 
disappointing audiences, and when he does sing, his appear- 
ance is a surprise. He is getting well along in years, and 
nev^r takes any risk of a failure with his voice if he has the 
slightest indication of a "singers* cold." He was down for 
only two numbers, and one of them was given by Mr. Lloyd 
in response to an encore. The concert passed off well, the 
solo vocalists acquitting themselves to the satisfaction of 
their 15,000 or more auditors. An orchestra of 100 per- 
formers, including two military bands — Royal Engineers 
and Scots Guards — and the grand organ, made a strong 
support for the chorus. It reminded us of the Peace Jubi- 
lee days of Gilmore, in Boston, when looking upon the sea 
of faces seated in front of the performers, and the 3,000 
persons in semi-circular seats, rising tier upon tier, back of 
the orchestra and chorus, and flanking the organ. There 
was not that enthusiasm which Gilmore's popular selections 
used to call out, — but still all the soloists were recalled, and 
had reason to be satisfied with their reception. It was a 
memorable sight to see so large an audience under the glass 
roof of the first crystal palace ever erected for an interna- 
tional exhibition ; and we shall have pleasant memories of 
our first concert on Good Friday. 

Perhaps all our readers may not know that the Crystal 
palace at Sydenham was made of the material of the first 
Crystal palace of the London Exposition of 185 1, which 
then stood in what is now the Horticultural Society's gar- 
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dens at South Kensington, near the Albert Memorial and 
Hyde Park. It was taken down and removed to Sydenham 
for a permanent exposition building. No pains or expense 
seems to have been spared in fitting it up, and laying out 
and adorning the grounds around ir, which are two hundred 
acres in extent. There is a succession of terraces, lawns, 
fountains, and walks, with a variety of trees and shrubbery, 
and groups of statuary. The palace is a beautiful structure. 
In the summer season the grounds must be enchanting, for 
even now, in the early spring, they are very inviting, and 
give promise of richer beauty to come. One of the tran- 
septs was burned down a dozen years ago, and never wholly 
rebuilt, and probably never will be, for England just ^now 
does not feel remarkably rich. The collections and attrac- 
tions ijiside are numerous and varied, and every visitor can 
find something to his taste. Although we spent a day there, 
we did not see it all. One thing that struck us favorably 
was the arrangement of the several courts, such as Egyp- 
tian, Greek, Roman, and Spanish, with architecture and 
works of art peculiar to each country. The statuary, busts, 
etc., are clay copies of noted works of art, few of them being 
originals; but they give one a good idea of what is to be 
seen in travels through the countries represented, without 
the expense of going there. The Pompeian rooms, for in- 
stance, are fitted up in excellent imitation of what is to be 
seen in that resurrected city, both in the color of the walls 
of the rooms, and in the delicate and graceful figures that 
ornament thean. The Greek court has a large collection 
of statuary, and a model of the Acropolis restored. The 
Roman court is also very full and interesting ; and the same 
may be said of all the others. There is also a picture gal- 
lery of considerable extent, and many busts of eminent men 
of many nations. The pictures are not remarkable for artis- 
tic merit. They are evidently prized more highly by the 
painters themselves than by the public, judging from the 
prices which they put upon them. It is astonishing what 
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daubs are hung in the galleries, and still more surprising to 
see the prices affixed to them. The palace is fitted up with 
a concert-room, called the Handel Orchestra and Concert 
Hall, which will seat about 8,000 persons, and an Opera- 
House that will seat 4,000. Everything about the palace is 
arranged for the comfort of visitors, and also for the pock- 
ets of the managers, as there are numerous extras besides 
the admission fee. The refreshment rooms are graduated 
on the English plan of classes, there being a first, second, 
and third class, the same as in railway carriages. This class 
distinction is carried into everything here, even to funerals, 
which have five grades, and is exceedingly disagreeable to 
a genuine American, accustomed to measure men by their 
worth rather than by families and titles. The palace is per- 
haps one of the most popular places of resort, summer and 
winter, in the vicinity of London. Concerts are given there 
almost daily, vocal and instrumental. Saturday is the 
"upper ten day" nine months in the year, the admission 
being placed at more than double the price of other days. 
It is situated several miles from the centre of London, re- 
quiring an hour to reach it by rail. 

On Saturday business was generally resumed throughout 
the city, except in some large manufacturing establishnients, 
and the city wore its every-day look, which is in most marked 
contrast with its Sunday and religious holiday appearance. 
There is probably nothing that strikes a traveller so forcibly, 
when he returns from a sojourn of a few months on the 
Continent, as the difference in the observance of Sundays 
between continental cities and London, and, we are sorry to 
add, not altogether to the credit of London. We cannot 
accustom ourself to the "gin palaces." tolerated and licensed 
here, and crowded, during the hours they are open on Sun- 
■ day, by men and women. We saw no such sight on the 
Continent. Men, women, and children can be seen in all 
continental cities and large towns, in parks and concert- 
rooms, Sunday afternoons and evenings, sitting around 

23 
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small tables, drinking beer or coffee, and listening to mu 
sic and chatting pleasantly together, but rarely is an intoxi- 
cated person seen. Here, young women stand up at a pub- 
lic bar and take their strong drinks, or beer from mugs on 
the head of a barrel, while in another apartment, separated 
from the first only by a partition, a bar-maid mixes liquors 
for blear-eyed topers and fast young men ; and in still 
another, designated as the "bottle and jug*' department, 
another bar-maid fills the bottles, jugs, and mugs of her 
customers, who very often are young girls, servants in fam- 
ilies, sent to get the family supply of beer and other drinks. 
And yet London claims to be a highly civilized and Chris- 
tian city ! The faith of a Mohammedan will not permit him 
to drink intoxicating liquors, and he abides by his faith, in 
public, most sacredly, and probably in private. In two 
months among more or less Musselmans, we never saw a 
follower of Mohammed touch any kind of intoxicating li- 
quor. We wish we could say as much for the self-righteous 
of this city, but truth will not permit it. Which is the 
greater missionary field, we leave for others to settle. 

The Easter holidays were made the occasion for a dem- 
onstration of the trades of this city, in support of a strike of 
the engineers, which has been in progress for many weeks. 
The time selected was Saturday afternoon, and the demon- 
stration was expected to call out some 30,000 workmen, 
who were to march with music and banners from Trafalgar 
Square to Hyde Park, and there listen to speeches. Unfor- 
tunately for them, one of the New York Herald's predicted 
storms struck the city about one o'clock, and mingled snow 
and rain descended in copious quantities all the afternoon 
and evening. The procession moved, however, at the ap- 
pointed hour, but in greatly diminished numbers, and was 
anything but imposing in its organization. There Avere a 
half dozen bands, and many societies, and, of course, a large 
sidewalk audience. Of the speaking we cannot write, for we 
did not hear it. Our observation of the workmen of London 
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has not increased our respect for them, as a whole ; and our 
belief is, that one active and intelligent American me- 
chanic will perform more labor in a day, and do it better, 
than any two average London mechanics. The latter can 
spend more time turning around in a peck measure and ac- 
complishing nothing, than any we ever saw elsewhere, but 
they want society prices for every minute spent, and " beer 
drinks" besides. The experience of people with them, as 
narrated to us, is amazing, and the master employers are 
either helpless, or not any better than their employes. The 
result is, that the workmen are injuring themselves in every 
way, and we must confess that the outlook for the mechan- 
ics and laborers of England, combined in trade societies, is 
not promising at the present time. We do not believe, 
however, that all the suffering and distress in the manu- 
facturing districts of England is the result of depressed 
trade and hard times. The habits of many of the workmen 
are too often such as lead only to misery, squandering in 
drink what should be expended for bread and clothes for 
their families. That there is great suffering is undeniable ; 
and that there is no immediate prospect of improvement is 
equally so. The labor question in England is especially 
perplexing, and no one seems wise enough to solve it. To 
an outsider, it looks as though England had seen its most 
prosperous days, but it will take a long time to convince 
Russia-hating John Bull of it. The government is weak in 
everything but its mischief-making and blundering proclivi- 
ties, and there it is eminently strong. It has two wars on 
its hands, and prospects are good for a deal of trouble in 
other quarters. Added to this is a strong undercurrent of 
feeling against the present majority among the masses of 
the people, which finds expression through platform speak- 
ers and the press. Things are not altogether lovely in 
England at this time. 

To-day (Easter Monday) is what is known as a "Bank 
holiday,*' and business was nearly as much suspended as on 
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Good Friday, but there was less church-going and more 
pleasure-seeking. The Crystal palace offered its usual at- 
tractions of a popular concert, etc. ; and Alexandra palace 
offered a list of attractions which drew an immense audi- 
ence, in which we numbered one. This palace is compar- 
atively new, having been opened to the public only four 
years, and supplying the place of one burned down a fort- 
night after its completion, in June, 1873. It is a beautiful 
structure of glass and iron, standing near the centre of a 
fine park of 480 acres, and crowning the top of a hill com- 
manding an extensive view of the surrounding country, 
which just now presents a charming carpet of green grass, 
with an abundance of budding trees and shrubbery. The 
interior is tastefully finished. It has a large collection of 
plaster casts of works of art, and busts and statues of em- 
inent men ; also a grand organ, concert and theatre rooms, 
and a picture gallery, together with numerous refresh- 
ment, exhibition, and sales-rooms. It was designed for a 
popular place of amusement and recreation for Londoners, 
being only some fifteen or twenty minutes' ride by rail from 
the central stations. 

The grounds have been tastefully laid out with walks and 
drives, a race-course, and accommodations for a variety of 
amusements. Until quite recently it has been a sort of 
financial failure, but now it seems to be gaining in popular 
favor. Probably not less than 30,000 or 40,000 persons vis- 
ited it to-day to witness some of the attractions, which con- 
sisted of concerts by three or four bands at intervals through 
the day and evening, trapeze performances, comic opera, 
small shows, organ concerts, cricket matches, and races. 
The picture gallery is not remarkable for its works of art ; 
and the park was quite as attractive to us as the palace. 
We heard a good organ concert at noon, and a fine instru- 
mental concert by the Royal Engineers band in the after- 
noon, in the large central hall. The only drawback to the 
latter was the throng of persons more interit on moving 
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ibout and talking, than on listening to the music; and we 
ioubt if ever before were more musical pearls cast before 
swine in one concert. There were a great many who did 
their best to enjoy it; but the thoughtless rudeness of 
others was a serious annoyance to them, and must have 
troubled the performers to some extent. The contrast be- 
tween this and a German audience in a concert-room was 
very marked, and not to the credit of our English cousins. 
It is but justice to say, that the audience at the palace to-day 
did not wholly represent the best society of London, nor 
indeed its worst. It was very much such a mixture as one 
sees at a large fair in our country, only with a larger pro- 
portion of boys and girls, who were evidently out for the 
day on a **lark." It was a study in many aspects, and a 
scene well worth seeing. The park is close by ** Muswell 
hill," a quite noted place for cavaliers in the history of 
England, and also for its literary associations. Tom Moore 
once lived near it, in a cottage which still bears the name 
of " Lalla Rookh ; " and his daughter Barbara sleeps in the 
churchyard in the neighboring village of Hornsey, as also 
does Samuel Rogers, the banker poet. An avenue of fine 
trees is pointed out as Dr. Johnson's walk; and Walpole 
once lived in that locality. In some respects the park is 
superior to that of the Crystal palace, — for instance, in its 
natural features ; but there has been much less labor ex- 
pended upon the ornamentation of the grounds, and it has 
more of an unfinished look. It accommodates the residents 
in the northern section of London very well, and if properly 
managed will continue to be a popular place of recreation 
for a long time to come, as the city is gaining somewhat in 
that direction, and the railway accommodations for reaching 
it are excellent. 

We cannot close our notes on Easter in London without 
speaking of another event on Easter Sunday. This was, to 
use a theatrical phrase, the reappearance of Spurgeon, the 
noted London preacher, at his tabernacle, after a few 
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months' sojourn in the south of France, in consequence 
of ill-health. The tabernacle is a large structure, on the 
south side of the Thames, built expressly to accommodate 
Mr. Spurgeon's congregation. Two galleries run entirely 
around the inside, and it looks very much like a modern 
theatre, minus its stage and decorations. There is no organ 
nor pulpit. At one end of the audience-room the lower gal- 
lery projects out into the room with a sort of semi-circular 
platform or balcony, on which is a small table for the Bible 
and hymn-book of the preacher, a small sofa, and a few 
plain chairs, and in front of the platform is a rail, upon 
which the speaker leans, more or less, when preaching. It 
having been announced for some weeks that Mr. Spurgeon 
would preach on Easter Sunday, there was a large congre- 
gation present, filling every seat, and some standing. At 
eleven o'clock he came upon the platform, walking very 
carefully and slowly, and commenced his services at once, 
which consisted of singing by the congregation without any 
instrumental accompaniment, reading of scripture lessons 
freely interlarded with explanations and remarks, prayer, 
sermon, and benediction. The congregation rose when 
singing, and a chorister, standing on the preacher's plat- 
form, led the sinking, in which every one joined at will. 
The effect was quite grand, as 5,000 voices rang out in fa- 
miliar chorals. The sermon was nearly an -hour long, and 
characteristic. We hardly know how to describe it in any 
other language, for Spurgeon has as marked character- 
istics in his preaching as has Beecher. Measured by our 
American standards, it could not be classed as an elo- 
quent production, although London papers so characterized 
it. Its strength was in his simple, earnest manner, and his 
freedom froip the mechanical stiltedness which marks the 
manner of many preachers in England. He has a good 
voice, is sympathetic in his feelings, and rather ecstatic in 
his religious fervor, and has a congregation en rapport with 
him from beginning to end. A small bit of paper contained 
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the heads of his discourse, and that was all the manuscript 
he had, to which he did not often refer. The sermon was 
not remarkable for logic or literary finish, but his free and 
easy style of delivery held the attention of his auditors. It 
was " meat in due season *' for his regular congregation, be- 
yond doubt, who seemed to manifest great satisfaction in 
listening to him again. The congregation is largely made 
up of young persons and those in middle life, evidently 
belonging to what is called the " middle class " of London. 
Mr. Spurgeon's great hold seems to be on that class of 
people: he came from that class himself. The talk of 
"class'* in life sounds very strange to Americans ; but that 
feeling is as strong in England, apparently, as in India, and 
there is no more reason for it in one country than in the other. 
The English people have not risen to an appreciation of 
Bobby Burns's' gospel of humanity, embodied in "A man *s 
a man for a* that." Mr. Spurgeon is a stout man, with a 
healthy look, but his legs trouble him, and he moves clum- 
sily. He is said to have suffered much from rheumatism 
the past few months, which may be true, but from his tem- 
perament, physique, and movements, we suspect there is a 
strong tinge of gou.t about him, and, indeed, this evening's 
papers sky so. He may be able to do many years' service yet 
in his chosen field of labor, but with such a climate as Lon- 
don possesses, we should not want to take a long insurance 
risk on him if he continues to reside here. He is one of 
the few live preachers in London, and seems to have found 
his place in the world, and to have filled it well. But enough 
of London Easter for this year of grace. 
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Windsor Castle — St. George's Chapel— Round Tower — Eton 
College — Albert Chapel— Stoke-Pog is — Thomas Gray— Un- 
derground Railways — Omnibuses and Street Cars — Hansoms 
— Queen's Stables — Bethnal Green Museum — ^Victoria Park. 

London, April 21, 1879. 

E embraced the opportunity to visit Windsor castle, 
on the 17th instant, it being the last day that it was 
to be open to the public " until further orders," so the 
official announcement in the newspapers read. Windsor 
castle is one of the several residences of the Queen, and 
since she has been in Italy it has been shown to a large 
number of visitors almost daily. As she is expected to re- 
turn in a few days, the servants of the establishment have 
to go through the ceremony of getting the palace in order 
for her. It takes a great deal of fuss to run royalty, as well 
as hard cash; and we wonder that sensible Englishmen 
consider the sport worth the candle. The castle is near 
the banks of the Thames, twenty miles or more from Lon- 
don. It is a grand edifice, with charming surroundings. 
The view from the parapet of the Round tower is the most 
extensive we have seen in England, thus far, and only lacks 
a few mountains to make it almost perfect. The buildings 
are very extensive, and of a pleasing style of architecture. 
Some parts of them were erected centuries ago, but the pal- 
ace, as it is seen to-day, has not been completed forty years. 
Only part of the state apartments are shown to the public, 
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together with St George's chapel and the Albert chapel and 
the Round tower. The apartments of the Queen, which 
occupy a large part of the castle, are not often shown. 
The Queen is quite exclusive in her habits and tastes. 
Even the terrace on the eastern side, which commands 
the finest view of the castle and the park, is not open to her 
subjects or to strangers when she is there, and only for a 
few hours on Saturdays and Sundays when she is away. 
The state apartments embrace an audience, presence, and 
guard chambers, St. George's hall, grand reception, throne, 
state ante, Rubens, state drawing, and old ball rooms, the 
Waterloo chamber or grand dining-room, grand and small 
vestibules, grand stairway, king's and queen's closets, and 
the council-chamber. The throne room and small vestibule 

■ 

we did not see, as they are rarely shown to visitors. A ' 
piece of silver, with the image and superscription of the 
Queen, dropped into the itching palni of our attendant 
guide, admitted us into the Rubens room long enough for 
a rapid glance. It contains eleven of his pictures, but none 
that we had not seen before, including the inevitable portrait 
of Mrs. Rubens and her scanty sky-blue dress. St. George's 
hall is the finest of all the rooms, 34 by 200 feet, the ceiling 
being adorned with the armorial bearings of the Knights of 
the Garter for more than 500 years. Seven of the rooms 
were richly decorated, and in all were more or less pictures ; 
but as a, whole the* palace did not impress us as being much, 
if any, superior to Emperor William's at Berlin, in its inte- 
rior arrangements. Externally, it is very much superior to 
any palace we have seen, and it probably has no equal 
among royal residences. Our attendant was suffering from 
the effects of imbibing too much Easter to be very fluent in 
his story : his efforts were amusing if not instructive. 

St. George's chapel is a beautiful Gothic edifice, com- 
menced nearly twenty years before Columbus sailed for the 
Western World. The choir-stalls of the Knights of the 
Garter are elaborately carved, and over them are suspended 
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banners. The chapel contains many monuments and tombs 
of royalty and its relatives, among which is an elaborate sar- 
cophagus, with a recumbent marble figure of the Queen's 
father, the Duke of Kent. Services are held in the chapel 
regularly; and it is here that the recent wedding of the 
Duke and Duchess of Con naught took place. 

Adjoining the chapel on the east is the Albert chapel, a 
royal tomb house, that dates from Henry VII. It was restor- 
ed by Queen Victoria in honor of Prince Albert. It is gor- 
geously decorated with marbles, mosaics, sculpture, precious 
stones, and gilding, at the expense of good taste, and it has 
more of an Italian or oriental look than is compatible with 
sturdy English sense. The marble scriptural pictures upon 
the walls are well executed. If Prince Albert's memory is 
not cherished by the English nation for all future time in 
a becoming manner, it will be no fault of the Queen, who 
has done all in her power to perpetuate his name in mauso- 
leums such as no English sovereign has ever received. 
Under the chapel sleep several English kings, but the 
Prince is buried elsewhere. The cenotaph to his memory 
is of marble, and represents him in a recumbent position, 
with a dog at his feet and two angels at his head. The 
marble from which the figures were cut has a defect in 
color, which gives one of the angels a smutty face, and oth- 
erwise detracts from the beauty of the work. 

The Round tower is on the highest .point of ground in 
the castle enclosure, and is nearly lOO feet high and about 
as many feet in circumference. It was a prison for some 
centuries, but is now principally used as a lookout. The 
panoramic view from the top is magnificent, especially so at 
this season of the year, when the green lawns and parks are 
seen stretching out in every direction as far as the eye can 
reach, and the opening buds of the shrubbery and trees give 
promise of a heavy foliage to come, while the Thames winds 
itself through the meadows, now at our very feet, and again, 
in the distance, looks like a ribbon flashing in the sunlight. 
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Windsor castle is a delightful location, and it is surpris- 
ing that the Queen does not spend more of her time there. 
But it is said she prefers Balmoral, which is in the north of 
Scotland. She spends but little time at Buckingham pal- 
ace in this city, a residence that ought to be comfortable 
if its exterior is any criterion to judge by, and the park 
surrounding it, also. The latter and Windsor castle are 
vastly superior to the palace in Kensington Gardens in 
.which she was born. 

The town of Windsor, at the foot of the castle on the 
west, has nothing of interest in it. It cannot grow to a 
large size, even if there were anything to make a town, 
because the park on the south, connected with the castle, 
contains i,8oo acres, and another on the north and east is 
four miles in circumference. There are many places of 
interest within a few miles, however, and pleasant drives 
and walks can be taken in all directions. In sight from the 
Round tower is Runnymede, where the Magna Charta was 
wrung from King John. Only a short distance from the 
castle, and almost under its shadow, is the famous Eton 
college, an institution that has done more for the good of 
mankind than Windsor castle, if education and culture are 
measured by the side of royalty and sycophancy. 

A walk of ten or fifteen minutes from Windsor castle, 
through an uninviting street, brings one to Eton college, on 
the left bank of the Thames, an institution more than 400 
years old, and with a reputation as fixed as that of the old 
universities. The buildings are the result of centuries of 
additions and alterations, and, taken together, are unique 
and exceedingly interesting. They are of brick, and mas- 
sive in construction. The doors and stairs are of oak, and 
were made to stand the destructive habits of English ur- 
chins, who have carved their names in every conceivable 
place where stone and wood would allow of it. There is 
little in the place besides the college, but some of the nooks 
in streets and lanes are as unique as the school buildings. 
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and suggestive ot poor living to the occupants. It only 
shows how extreme wealth and extreme poverty run side by 
side in this life : the castle on the hill represents the wealth 
and luxury of English nobility, and the one-story houses 
in the village under the castle represent the people who 
support royalty, and whose ancestors for centuries have 
been robbed by titled families, until all ambition to rise in 
life is gone from them. In rambling through the principal 
street of the village, our attention was arrested by hand-bills, 
posted in shop windows announcing a " nigger perform- 
ance " to be given in the place for the benefit of some soci- 
ety. And this in the classic shades of Eton ! Think of 
gentlemen's sons spelling " negro " with two g's ! 

Leaving Eton and its school, we took a drive to Stoke- 
Pogis, some five miles distant, to visit the churchyard 
which has been made historic by Gray's Elegy. T!* his is a 
small yard, with an exceedingly picturesque old ivy-covered 
church in it. It lies back from the road several rods, and in 
sight of the old manor-house of the descendants of William 
Penn, situated in a large, park stocked with deer. The park 
surrounds the churchyard. We have not seen a more pict- 
uresque church in England than this little one at Stoke- 
Pogis. A tablet of gray stone, twenty-four by fifteen inches, 
below a window in one of the two east gables of the church, ■ 
bears this inscription : " Opposite to this stone, in this same 
tomb, upon which he has so feelingly recorded his grief at' ' 
the loss of a beloved parent, are deposited the remains of 
Thomas Gray, the author of * The Elegy, written in a coun- 
try churchyard,' &c., &c., &c. He was buried August 6th, 
1 77 1." About seven feet east of that tablet is a brick vault, 
some three feet high, covered with a gray slab, on which is 
inscribed the following : ** In the vault beneath are deposit- 
ed, in the hope of a joyful resurrection, the remains of 
Mary Antrobus, died unmarried, Nov. 6, 1749, aged 66. In 
the same pious confidence, beside her friend and sister, here 
sleep the remains of Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful, ten- 
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der mother of many children, one of whom alone had the . 
misfortune to survive her. She died March ii, 1753, aged 
67." Eighteen years after the death of the mother, the 
gifted son was laid to rest in the same vault, and there 
repose to-day the ashes of the author of that memorable 
Elegy. It is a simple tomb in a yard that has no striking 
monuments, and one that is truthfully described in the 
poem. A few rods east of the churchyard, in a small en- 
closure of the park, is a monument of gray stone, erected to 
the memory of Gray at the close of the last century, which 
contains extracts from his Elegy. This is quite near the 
travelled road, and in sight from it. It is not so impressive 
as the simple grave of the author, and we fancy too preten- 
tious for his taste, if he could have been consulted. We 
plucked a daisy and an ivy leaf from the profusion that 
adorned the yard and the church, gave a last look at the 
memorable spot, and drove to the station in an evening's 
sunlight that cast a benediction over all the landscape far 
and near. The day was one of the best in this gloomy 
month, and we count it as one of our most interesting in 
England, in a sight-seeing point of view. 

There is so much of interest in this immense city that 
one hardly knows what to write about. Every day brings 
something new that demands attention; and the distances 
are so great, that, unless one makes the most of the public 
•conveyances, much time is lost. And this reminds us that 
the locomotion of London is a great subject, when speed 
and convenience are considered. There is a network of 
underground railways, known as the Metropolitan Railway, 
and numerous lines above and below ground that connect 
with it ; — then there are omnibuses by the hundreds, on nu- 
merous lines ; and four-wheeled cabs and two-wheeled han- 
soms by the thousands, running to all parts of the city, and 
stationed at convenient points ; and local lines of tramways 
in some streets. The underground railway does not run 
entirely under ground, as its name would indicate: it is 
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above ground in some places. This nearly encircles the city 
north of the Thames, and soon will quite encompass it: It 
does an immense business in passenger traffic. If we re- 
member rightly, over 50,000,000 passengers were conveyfed 
last year, or an average of a million weekly. The fares are 
cheap, and the trains run quickly. No person can reach a 
train without a ticket, and these are graded for first, second, 
and third classes, with corresponding accommodations. In 
addition, a liberal share of space is given to smokers, and 
that means nearly every man and boy in England, appar- 
ently. The cars are not handsomely finished, but are 
comfortable. They are always lighted when in use : this is 
rendered necessary by the frequent tunnels through which 
they pass. The tunnels and walls of the railway are con- 
structed of brick, and it would be a curious item to know 
how many hundred millions are there buried. We are in- 
clined to think that the underground is not a healthful 
method of conveyance, as there is more or less draft in the 
tunnels, and the windows of the cars are not closed. This 
causes an almost incessant coughing among the passengers. 
One • minute you are under ground, and the next, above 
ground, perhaps in rain, or perhaps in London sunshine, 
which we would have no one mistake for New England sun- 
shine. This railway meets a great necessity, and we do not 
see how London could dispense with it. 

The omnibuses throng some of the business streets from 
early morning until midnight, and carry quite as many out- 
side as inside. They are the best conveyance for seeing 
the city, provided you have an outside seat, and especially 
one beside the driver. They are a popular mode of locomo- 
tion, and carry for small fares. Lines run from the centre 
of the city to all sections. The drivers are an institution, 
rarely leaving their boxes when driving, even for drinks, 
which are handed to them from convenient corners by bar- 
tenders who know their weaknesses and wants. The tram- 
ways only run in certain sections of the city occupied by 
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the middle and lower classes, not in aristocratic quarters. 
They have never been popular in London, and never will be 
while so many people think they must follow the custom of 
the wealthy in not patronizing them. The result is, that 
comparatively few street cars are run, for such a city as Lon- 
don, and those, even, at a slow rate of speed. The system of 
street cars, so common in America, would astonish most 
Londoners. The hansoms are the most rapid carriages 
in the city, and they are to be seen darting about the streets 
at a break-neck speed. They are unlike any public convey- 
ances we have ever seen, and are sui generis a London insti- 
tution. These are owned by companies, who let them by the 
day to drivers who pay a fixed price for them, each hansom 
being entitled to one change of horse during the day. The 
drivers are out day and night, and have what they can make 
over the price paid the owners. It is no unusual sight to 
see them asleep on their seats. When one gets a job he is 
off at a Jehu pace; and no sooner is one passenger depos- 
ited than he is ready for another. There is a fixed tariff of 
prices; but unless one is familiar with it, he will find him- 
self overcharged by his accommodating and persuasive driv- 
er, in so cool and clever a' manner that. he feels more like 
laughing than scolding over the finesse. They have a hard 
time enough of it, but the poor horses have a harder time. 
It is said that 400 horses die weekly in a radius of five miles 
from the post-office ; and we can believe it, from the falls 
and other accidents which are of daily occurrence. The 
horses take their feed from bags hung to their heads, while 
waiting for passengers; they are driven unmercifully, more 
so than in most continental cities. The Metropolitan Water 
and Cattle Trough Association have done a good thing in 
erecting drinking places for horses; but there is need of 
somebody to look after and regulate the speed of the drivers 
and the overloading of the teams. 

We visited the Queen's city stables at Buckingham pal- 
ace a few days ago, and saw the horses, harnesses, and car- 
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riages. There were perhaps seventy-five horses for carriage 
and riding use, well groomed and cared for. It did not strike 
us as a remarkable lot of horses, and in no respect were 
they the equals of Emperor William's at Berlin. The state 
carriages are gorgeous structures, of gilding, heavy wood, 
leather, and iron, somewhat resembling a circus band 
chariot. The carriages for common use are more like our 
hacks of modern construction. Everything was neat about 
the stables ; and it ought to be, for there are fifty-one per- 
sons employed to take care of horses, carriages, harnesses, 
saddles, etc. This is only one of the Queen's stables, she 
having others at Windsor castle and at Balmoral. 

London is entitled to much credit for its many institu- 
tions for the amusement and entertainment of its citizens 
and strangers. We have already written of the British and 
South Kensington museums, and of several parks, and 
thought we had exhausted the chief attraction^ in that line ; 
but a few days ago we visited the Bethnal Green Museum, 
an institution started in the north-eastern section of Lon- 
don as a branch of the South Kensington, and were exceed- 
ingly interested in it. The museum is one of the most in- 
structive places, especially for children whose eyes are open, 
that we have seen in Europe. One of its distinctive features 
is the display of raw material of fabrics and useful articles, 
and the methods of their manufacture, all conveniently ar- 
ranged, such, for instance, as silk from the cocoon, to the al- 
most limitless variety of goods into which it is manufactured 
in whole or in part. Then, too, it possesses analyses of many 
of the common articles of food and drink, and adulterations 
of the same, all of which make perpetual object-teaching ; 
and that is what makes the most vivid impression upon the 
minds of observers. We have never seen so complete 
and satisfactory a collection of this nature, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that the institution is growing in popular favor 
every day. There is also a large and valuable collection of 
pictures, in oil and water-colors, most of which are loaned 
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to the museum by individuals who take an interest in it 
or which come from the South Kensington Museum. The 
pictures are not large works, but some of them are gems of 
art by distinguished artists, and help to educate the visitors, 
who are mainly from the middle and lower classes of life, 
resident in that section of London. The museum also con- 
tains a very large and valuable entomological collection, and 
especially of insects helpful and injurious to forests and 
fields, all classified for the instruction of gardeners, farmers, 
and foresters. The museum has been opened only a few 
years, but if continued in the same wise manner in which it 
has been founded, it cannot' fail to become one of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the public. 

Not far from the museum is Victoria Park, which is large 
and beautiful, established for the benefit of "the residents in 
that densely populated section of the city. It contains some 
300 acres, and is laid out in gardens, lawns, play-grounds, 
and lakes, for the free enjoyment of men, women, and chil- 
dren, and more especially of the latter, who can be seen by 
hundreds, daily, indulging in recreation and sports of various 
kinds. In the centre is a handsome fountain erected at the 
expense of Baroness Burdett-Coutts, a lady of great wealth 
and charitable deeds, especially to the poor, whose condition 
she seems to study to alleviate in various ways. 

24 
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LETTER XL. 

The Shakespeare Memorial — Sights of Stratford on Avon — 
Memorial Theatre— Anniversary Ceremony — Kenilworth 
Castle — Warwick Castle — Oxford and Its Colleges. 

London, April 26, 1879. 

HE event X3f this week to us was the dedication of the 
Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon, on the 23d 
instant, it being the three hundred and fifteenth anni- 
versary of the birthday of the Bard of Avon. It was an 
occasion not to be missed ; — so we set out from London, 
in a pouring rain, in the early morning of that day, for a 
ride of more than one hundred miles to Stratford-on- 
Avon. The first half of the journey was made very com- 
fortably ; then came a change of trains, two- long waits, 
slow speed, and finally, at eleven o'clock, we were set down 
in the historic town. The buildings and streets had been 
gayly decorated with flags and wreaths and sprigs of ever- 
green. Among the flags was the welcome Stars and Stripes, 
conspicuously displayed in half a dozen places. Every prep- 
aration had be^n made for a gala occasion, but the descend- 
ing flood dampened the enthusiasm of those who were pres- 
ent, and kept a great many at home. The result was a 
cheerless appearance of the streets not at all in keeping 
with the object that had called the people together, and 
the out-door attractions would have to be set down as fail- 
ures, in the main. Nearly all visitors, however, embraced 
the opportunity to stroll over the park, which was once 
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a garden connected with the house (New Place) in which 
Shakespeare died, the church in which he is buried, and 
the house in which he was born. 

The park is neatly laid out, and ornamented with several 
varieties of trees and shrubbery, including two or three 
mulberry-trees, which are said to have come from the once 
noted mulberry-tree that stood in the garden at the time 
Shakespeare lived there, and for long years afterwards : but 
this may be apochryphal. At one end of the grounds are 
the foundation walls of the house in which he lived a.nd 
died, and the old well that stood near it ; and at the other 
end of the park is an unattractive monument, in an artistic 
view, of Shakespeare, with Poetry and Art at his side. The 
house in Shakespeare's time was probably the most noted 
structure in the town, and the largest dwelling. The gar- 
den slopes towards the river Avon, and must have been 
a charming place three centuries ago, before the present 
streets with their lines of homely-colored brick houses came 
into existence. It is a pity that the old house could not 
have been saved, or, at least, some part of it. 

The house in which Shakespeare was born is in an unat- 
tractive street, but it is the most conspicuous building in it. 
It was used partly for a butchers' shop and partly for a hos- 
telry for some years; but of late the butcher's part has been 
carefully and thoroughly restored, inside and out, so that it 
is seen to-day in the same style of architecture, substan- 
tially, that it was when Shakespeare's father bought it. The 
engravings usually seen of it are quite good, and give a fair 
representation of the external appearance of the house. The 
interior is a museum, in part, filled with many articles asso- 
ciated with the home and name of Shakespeare, and a vari- 
ety of other articles. In one of the chambers, near his birth 
room, is a finely executed oil portrait, known as the ** Strat- 
ford portrait," which represents the bard of Avon as an en- 
tirely different-looking man from the pictures of him with 
which all of- us have been familiar. It shows him in the 
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prime of manhood, with a large, full face, indicative of good 
living and genial temperament. We confess to liking the 
face better than the stereotyped one so common at home. 
It is believed to be an old portrait of him, and its history is 
known for more than 125 years. It is kept in a fire-proof 
safe all the time, the doors being opened only in the day- 
time. There are copies of the first four editions of the col- 
lected works of Shakespeare, which cover sixty years of 
time in their appearance, — 1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685, — and 
show that there could not have been a great demand for 
them, as the editions, probably, were not large. There can 
be seen deeds and other documents with Shakespeare's sig- 
nature ; and one original letter addressed to him is shown, 
and repeated, by the somewhat garrulous old lady who acts 
as guide through the house. The fireplace in the principal 
living-room is a mammoth one, reminding us of some we 
used to see in our boyhood, in which sled-length wood could 
be burned without chopping. It is an interesting house, 
and time flies when one is there. The room in which 
Shakespeare was born is an oak-finished chamber, low-post- 
ed, and has a large window of small panes of glass, set with 
lead, the original one which was in the house. During the 
occupation of part of the building as a meat-shop, it was 
considerably damaged, but now the entire house is in the 
hands of a committee, or association, for the care and pres- 
ervation of Shakespearean objects of interest, and will be 
so kept, with necessary repairs, probably, for centuries to 
come. Still, in looking over the house, one cannot help 
feeling that it is only a very small part of the home of the 
great genius that he is looking upon. 

The Church of the Holy Trinity contains the tomb of 
Shakespeare and his wife and daughter. The church edi- 
fice is an ancient one, which has been subjected to much 
restoration, and is pleasantly situated very near the bank 
of the Avon, a crooked stream three or four rods wide, but 
considerably swollen by rains at the time of our visit. The 
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graves are in the chancel, and the windows are in part 
memorial ones for Shakespeare. Indeed, all the associa- 
tions of the place are of him, and even the far-fetched scrip- 
tural scenes to illustrate the ** Seven Ages of Man," in the 
American window, so called because furnished by subscrip- 
tions from Americans, are more suggestive of man from 
"puling infancy" to "sans teeth," than of creeds and ser- 
mons. The window is not yet finished, some $150 being 
required to complete the cost price of $1,250. The graves 
of the Shakespeare family are ranged in a row, directly in 
front of the chancel rail, and covered with gray slabs. The 
one over Shakespeare is inscribed with these quaint lines, 
said to have been composed by himself : 

*' Good frend for Iesvs vSAke forbeare, 
to digg the dvst encloased heare ; 

BlESTE BE Y man Y SPARES THES STONES, 

T 

AND CVRST BE HE Y MOVES MY BONES." 

The injunction has been well heeded to this time,, and let 
us trust that it will continue to be to the end of time. AH 
the interest in the church attaches to the resting-place of 
Shakespeare, for it has undergone many alterations since 
he was buried there. The present tower, which is of stone, 
is comparatively modern, supplanting a wooden one. There 
is a large and uninteresting churchyard surrounding the 
church, which merits and receives little attention from 
visitors. 

Of the grammar school which Shakespeare attended when 
a boy, little can be said, except that it is in the upper story 
of a long, quaint stone structure adjoining the chapel of the 
Guild, the lower story of which is the Guild hall, in which 
theatrical plays used to be given in his boyhood, some of 
which he undoubtedly witnessed, and which might have 
given his youthful mind its bent. The school-room has 
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been entirely remodelled ; but the exterior of the building 
is substantially as it was in shape. An old desk, said to 
be Shakespeare's, is in his house. The chapel of the Guild 
is one of the most ancient looking edifices in the town. 

The cottage of Anne Hathaway, a mile distant, where 
Shakespeare wooed and won his wife, we did not visit, in 
consequence of the rain; and, indeed, we thought there 
could be little of interest in it, provided it was restored as 
much as the other buildings ; — and here we leave the old 
edifices of Stratford. 

The programme of the day included a collation at the 
town hall in the afternoon, and the dedication of the new 
Memorial theatre in the evening. The town hall is the 
same building in which a three days jubilee, set on foot by 
the eminent actor David Garrick, was held one hundred and 
ten years ago, and which contains the statue of Shakespeare 
given by Garrick to the town on that occasion. It also con- 
tains portraits of Shakespeare, Garrick, and others. The 
collation was attended principally by the members of the 
Memorial Association, and was presided over by the mayor, 
C. E. Flower, who is also president of the association, and 
by far the largest contributor to the Memorial building. 
The collation was followed by speeches, and the affair last- 
ed three hours. This was not intended, probably, as a pop- 
ular public demonstration, the price of tickets being about 
two dollars each, but it was well attended by gentlemen and 
ladies of the town and neighborhood, who took an interest 
in the association. 

The Memorial building consists of a theatre, modelled 
somewhat after the old Globe theatre in London, in which 
Shakespeare once had a financial interest. It is to have a 
library of dramatic literature, and a gallery of pictures and 
statuary of Shakespearean subjects. The last two apart- 
ments are not yet completed; but the theatre, which will 
hold eight hundred people or more, is substantially finished, 
and was occupied for the first time on the evening of the 
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day of our visit. It is a cosy, pleasant theatre, with an ex- 
cellent stage. The egress, as in all the English theatres we 
have seen, is bad. The exterior of the building is not strik- 
ingly handsome. 

The entertainment opened with a dedicatory address, 
written by Dr. Westland Marston, and recited admirably 
by Miss Kate Field — our American Kate — who has taken 
great interest in the Memorial occasion. This was followed 
with a presentation of Shakespeare's comedy of "Much Ado 
About Nothing," in which the role of "Benedick" was taken 
by Barry Sullivan, and that of "Beatrice" by Mrs. Theodore 
Martin, the celebrated Helen Faucit of the English stage 
forty years ago, and one of the best actresses who has 
appeared on that stage in this century. She retired years 
ago, and only appears on extraordinary occasions, like this, 
or for charitable objects. Their support was, in the main, 
most excellent; — and need we say that the entertainment 
was one of the most enjoyable we ever experienced in 
a theatre.? The comedy was so admirably rendered as 
to leave little to be desired ; and a large and appreciative 
audience were in full sympathy with the company. The 
leading artists were warmly received and applauded, and 
called before the curtain once or twice. At the conclu- 
sion, the company and audience joined in singing "God save 
the Queen," which ended a most memorable anniversary of 
the birthday of the great dramatic genius whose name and 
fame will, endure while the English language lives. We 
were amply repaid for our journey and the discomforts of 
the day, and shall ever count that occasion as one of our 
red-letter days in Europe. The festival was to continue, 
with dramatic representations, a recitation, and a concert, 
until the third of May; but having seen the cream of the 
festival, we left the home of Shakespeare, content, and 
turned our attention to other interesting localities in the 
neighborhood. 

A few miles from Stratford, and easily reached by rail 
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or carriage, lie the ruins of Kenilworth castle, the most 
impressive and interesting ruins we have seen in England. 
In its palmy days, when Queen Elizabeth made her cele- 
brated visit there a little upwards of three centuries ago, 
it must have been a beautiful place; and the festive 
scenes carried on there for more than a fortnight must have 
made the castle lively, to say the least, for Queen Bess had 
an immense retinue with her on that occasion. Now how 
changed the scene! The east part of the castle is entirely 
gone, save two corner towers known as Caesar's tower and 
Leicester's buildings. The former is the oldest part of the 
castle, and the best preserved, in consequence of its supe- 
rior construction, while the latter, which is the most recent 
part of the castle, is the most dilapidated, poth are largely 
covered with masses of ivy, probably centuries old, which give 
them a very picturesque appearance. The outlines of seve- 
ral of the rooms, and the walls on three sides, with the restora- 
tions that have been made from time to time, give one a good 
idea of the extent of the castle, when complete, and of the 
fine views which must have been had -from its windows and 
halls. Oliver Cromwell's men did much to damage it 
and its surroundings, battering down the north wall, rob- 
bing the castle, and destroying the artificial lake that 
skirted two sides of the castle for two miles. The stern old 
Puritans of Oliver's day. had no regard for beauty in land- 
scape, and an utter detestation of everything which minis- 
tered to the pleasures of men and women. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that that race of iconoclasts has gone from the 
earth forever. Recent excavations in what was once the 
kitchen of the castle have brought to light the paved floor, 
and the remains of several brick ovens which probably did 
good service on the occasion of the visit of Queen Elizabeth 
to Robert Dudley, the Earl of Leicester. The castle has a 
long and interesting history. There is nothing better con- 
cerning it than Scott's "Kenilworth," to which we refer our 
readers who desire to know more about it. The park that 
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once surrounded it is now dotted with lawns and patches 
of trees : hunts and tournaments are no longer to be seen 
there. Some servants occupy that portion of the building 
once constituting the outer entrance to the castle; and a 
large barn near by shelters a herd of cows kept on the 
place. Directly in front of the barn, and only a few rods 
distant, is the foundation wall of what was once a chapel, it 
is supposed. The walls of the castle enclose seven acres of 
land. It is a ruin which all visitors to England should see, 
even though at much inconvenience. 

Some five or" six miles from Kenilworth is Warwick cas- 
tle, scarcely less celebrated than its neighbor, but to us far 
less interesting. It is not a ruin, but a beautiful, quiet resi- 
dence, of much smaller dimensions than Kenilworth. The 
most imposing part of it is its entrance, composed of two 
towers, picturesquely ivy clad. The museum, or state apart- 
ments, in that part of the castle which borders on the 
Avon river, is only shown to visitors. This was partially 
burned down eight years ago, but has been restored in its 
ancient style. There are many objects of interest in the 
rooms shown, including some pictures, but they are not all 
the works of the artists whose names are given by tlje lady 
attendant who shows visitors over the premises. There is 
little satisfaction in visiting the rooms, for the reason that 
one is hurried through the apartments without sufficient 
time to examine anything, and the explanations of the at- 
tendant are given so mechanically as to be hardly intelligi- 
ble, and are almost worthless if they were. The girl at 
the porter's gate, who shows the Earl of Warwick's armor, 
punch kettle, etc., is very amusing in her style of descrip- 
tion, and takes great delight in giving the exact amount of 
the several dry and wet groceries used in concocting punch 
on the occasion of the celebration of the majority of the 
present Earl of Warwick. To convince you that the mam- 
moth kettle has no flaw in its metal, she gives it a rasping, 
downward stroke with an iron rod : the result suggests a 
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Chinese gong. One of the most interesting objects seen 
at the castle is the antique vase, commonly known as the 
** Warwick vase/' This is kept in the green-house, and 
once belonged to Hadrian's villa, at Tivoli, near Rome, and 
was found in the bottom of a lake there. It is of white 
marble, beautifully sculptured, and holds 136 gallons. It is 
justly regarded as one of the finest specimens of an antique 
vase in existence. The castle is surrounded with an exten- 
sive park and garden. 

Returning from Warwick to London, we tarried a few 
hours in Oxford to look at that classic town, the seat of the 
oldest university in England, if not in Europe. The univer- 
sity buildings, classed under the name of colleges and halls, 
number upwards of thirty, of which over twenty are col- 
leges, and are of one general plan of construction, apparent- 
ly, — and that is, the old mediaeval court, surrounded with 
dingy sandstone buildings three stories high, and the win- 
dows of the lower story barred with iron, the same as are pal- 
aces in Italy, and penitentiaries the world over. This gives 
the buildings, externally, a dismal, state-prison look, which 
is not suggestive of culture and classic lore. The colleges 
vary in size as well as in age, one claiming to date back 
more than a thousand years (the University), but apparently 
without much reason : it is certain its first endowment was 
not until 1249. The age of founding the twenty odd col- 
leges ranges from the University to Keble, the latter in 
1868. Of this number, six date from the 13th century, 
mostly from the last half of it ; four from the 14th; three 
from the iSth; five from the i6th; two from the 17th ; and 
one from the 19th century. It will be seen that nearly 
three fourths of them are upwards of three hundred years 
old. Of course the buildings have undergone many repairs 
and remodellings, and probably few of them have been built 
more than two hundred years, although isome portions of 
them have a much more ancient look. The climate of 
England is very destructive to building material, especially 
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sandstone : Oxford has therefore an aged look which its real 
years hardly warrant. What an army of people have been 
educated in that venerable seat of learning, and what an 
army of dunces have frittered away their opportunities and 
time there ! There is no royal road to learning, that money, 
without brains, can buy, as too many have learned to their 
sorrow in every educational institution, from the common- 
school to the university. But earnest and real work, pur- 
sued with an aim and with conscientious fidelity, in school 
or in college, always brings its reward in accumulated 
knowledge for the practical duties of life. Oxford has a 
proud list of honored names among its graduates, and we 
trust the future will add to it for centuries to come. 




LETTER XLI. 

Woolwich Arsenal— The Bank of England — Postal System of 
Great Britain — The Leading Journals — Theatrical Affairs 
— Churches and Religious Matters. 

London, April 30, 1879. 

I E visited Woolwich arsenal, a few days ago, the great 
manufactory and store-house of cannon and war ma- 
terials for England, situated ten or a dozen miles 
down the Thames river. It is probably the largest arsenal 
in the world, having within its enclosure 280 acres of land, 
of which about 160 acres are covered with buildings. When 
in full operation it employs 18,000 persons, but at the pres- 
ent time, notwithstanding England has two or three small 
wars on its hands, only one third that number are em- 
ployed. The manufacture of fixed ammunition seemed to 
be the only department that was working to its full capac- 
ity. The amount of it stored there is immense, and cannon 
can be counted by hundreds. In the store-house is a stock 
of twenty thousand cavalry saddles, constantly on hand, 
with a corresponding amount of horseshoes, nails, halters, 
traces, collars, and harness, for transportation trains, artil- 
lery, etc. One of the most interesting sights is the manu- 
facture of rifled cannon, the various processes of which are 
going on in different shops all the time. These range in 
size from 3-pounders to 80-pounders, and the machinery re- 
quired to make and handle them is very heavy, the largest 
forging hammer having 600 tons' force, we believe. The 
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Steel coils of the cannon are made from steel bars, the larg- 
est of which are three hundred feet long and a foot thick. 
These are coiled in a spiral by a heavy but nicely working 
machine, and are welded together by the heavy hammers as 
perfectly as an ordinary piece of iron in a blacksmith shop, 
and with comparatively few blows. It would be too long a 
story to describe all the processes of the manufacture of the 
cannon now in use by the English army and navy, which, 
by the way, is a much smaller gun than the Armstrong, at 
one time the pride of the English war department. Their 
medium sized gun is a 36-pounder, but for field service in 
South Africa and Afghanistan they use 3-pounders and 
6-pounders, which are quite small and easily handled. The 
machinery used is some of the best in the country, and 
much of it was made in Manchester. One lathe room has 
over an acre of space, closely filled with 2,000 lathes, and a 
busy sight it is to see them all in motion. The machin- 
ery for fixed ammunition is very similar to that used in our 
country, one machine turning out 250 cartridge moulds 
every revolution, and having the capacity of 250,000 daily. 
The several shops and buildings are connected with rail- 
ways for moving material and conveying officials employed 
in the arsenal. These aggregate a great many miles. Hours 
can be spent there in a profitable manner, if one has a taste 
for mechanics. We found our guide las intelligent as any we 
have met in Europe : he lost an arm at Lucknow, to attest 
' his soldierly faithfulness, more than twenty years ago. 

Another of the institutions to visit is the Bank of Eng- 
land, which substantially answers to our Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, but it is not so interesting. Only a 
small part of the institution is shown to visitors, such as the 
room in which the notes of the bank are sorted after being 
received (no note being issued a second time from the bank), 
the printing-office, weighing-room, the room in which divi- 
dends are paid, and the room occupied by the officers or 
directors of the bank. The building covers several acres, 
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and has a labyrinth of halls and rooms, and of course a 
great deal of waste room, as all English public buildings 
have. There are about 900 person employed in the bank, 
with a strong guard of soldiers on duty every night, beside 
watchmen and police. It did not meet our expectations : 
the printing department does not compare favorably with 
that of our Treasury Department, used to print currency, 
either for machinery or nicety of work. The gold weighing 
machines are so nicely adjusted that an under weight gold 
coin is sure to be thrust one side. The bank notes are kept 
for a term of years after being sorted, and are then burned, 
instead of being worked into paper again. In this way tons 
of paper are destroyed yearly. 

The postal system of England is admirable in many re- 
spects ; and when we reflect that it is only about a century 
since the first mail coaches, for carrying mails and passen- 
gers, were introduced into England, the enormous amount 
of mail matter collected, conveyed, and distributed daily 
throughout London and the kingdom, is amazing. There 
are 5,000 letter collectors and distributers in London, some 
of whom commence their day's labor at 3 : 30 o'clock a. m. 
for five days in the week, and at 1:30 A. m. Monday morn- 
ing, in consequence of the heavy accumulation of mail mat- 
ter during Sunday, when there is no delivery of mails as in 
continental cities. The city is districted into convenient 
sections, with branch offices for the sale of stamps and the 
reception of all kinds of mail matter, and numerous street 
pillars for letters only. The collections are made several 
times daily; and the last delivery of mail by carriers is about 
eight o'clock p. m. The central office is a busy place, sit- 
uated in the heart of old London. The rate of letter post- 
age is the same in London as over the kingdom — one penny; 
and the profits of the postal department to the government 
are large. They have no long and unremunerative postal 
routes in the kingdom as we have, in the Southern states 
especially ; and the compactness of the population in cities 
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and towns makes the delivery of letters comparatively inex- 
pensive. The introduction of cheap postage marked a new 
era in the progress of England, — and the end is not yet. 
Postal cards are much used, and their use is yearly increas- 
ing, especially for communication between different sections 
of London. 

The newspapers of London and the periodicals are num- 
bered by the hundred, and are devoted to all interests and 
objects; but those of marked ability can be reckoned in 
small figures. The Times is the mammoth paper for enter- 
prise and money-making, but it is not the ablest in all de- 
partments, nor the most influential, in our judgment. Its 
telegraphic dispatches are the fullest of any journal in Eu- 
rope; but what can an American journalist think of the 
.wisdom of its managers in having most of its American dis- 
patches from Philadelphia instead of New York } Editorial- 
ly, the Times aims to reflect the daily sentiment of London, 
but never leads or directs. The result is, that it often has 
to turn some sharp corners and box the compass, as ridicu- 
lously as does the New York Herald, It has a fine office 
in the city proper, not far from the Thames. Visitors are 
admitted to inspect it at certain hours, on Cfirds that have to 
be applied for. Its presses are one of its attractions ; but 
visitors to our Centennial exposition, and that at Paris last 
year, are tolerably familiar with them. Practical printers 
have their preferences, which are not always in favor of the 
Walter press. The London News is the leading organ of 
the Liberals of England. Editorially, it is the strongest 
paper we have read in London. It has pronounced opin- 
ions, and ability to set them forth with cogency. It is en- 
terprising in news-gathering; and its correspondence, espe- 
cially from the seats of war, is the best of any English 
paper. This has been true of it for five and twenty years, 
which gives it a strong hold upon the, public. It wastes no 
love on Disraeli or his associates, but is hearty in its oppo- 
sition to them. The EchOy a half-penny paper, is the only 
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Liberal evening sheet issued in London. It is outspoken in 
sentiment, but not so able as the News, Many of the edito- 
rial writers on the London papers must be either young per- 
sons, or inexperienced in practical journalism, judging from 
their sophomorical articles and their amusing blunders, par- 
ticularly concerning American affairs and the geography of 
our country, which are of almost daily occurrence. They 
do not have that many-sided and practical knowledge which 
has always characterized our best American journalists. 

Of the theatres of London we cannot write flatteringly, 
either of the buildings or of the character of the perform- 
ances. Of the forty odd theatres and places of amusement, 
there is only one in which any of the plays of Shakespeare 
have been performed this season, and in that only Hamlet, 
by Irving, the somewhat eccentric tragedian, concerning 
whose talent there is a wide diversity of opinion. . It had a 
run of several w^eks in the Lyceum theatre, a small and un- 
comfortable building, but is now played only once or twice 
a week, being sandwiched with " The Lady of Lyons." Of 
course we went to see London's great tragedian, but were 
' not highly pleased. The play was badly cast to show the 
advantages of Irving 'as Hamlet. ^ Some parts of his per- 
sonations were good, and some bad. We^o not believe his 
conception of Hamlet will be received as historic by Shake- 
spearian authorities, and he is wise in not going to Amer- 
ica, where Booth and others have made us so familiar with 
the moody Dane. " Our Boys," after runnirJg some 1,400 
times, and lately to small houses, has been withdrawn, and 
is succeeded by a cheap play entitled "Our Girls." The 
great mass of the places of entertainment are running cheap 
plays, or very old ones. Drury Lane theatre, historically 
the most noted theatre in London,. it being the one in which 
Garrick has acted, is now closed, and has been for some 
time. The surroundings of the theatre are not pleasing, 
neither is its architecture very striking, externally. It is 
a large building, and accessible, near to Covent Garden. 
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The best performance we have seen in London was Soth- 
ern's " David Garrick," which was excellent, but given in a 
small theatre. If Shakespeare could revisit London, he 
would be disgusted with the trivial character of the drama 
as seen here, so much below that of his day, when he was 
theatrical manager of the old Globe theatre. Operas and 
concerts are much better. Two opera companies are now 
performing here, and concerts for charitable objects are of 
frequent occurrence, in which the best talent of London is 
engaged, both vocal and instrumental. 

There are some i,2CX) churches and chapels in London, 
and in them one can find all shades of opinion, from the 
Roman Catholic faith, down through the Established Church 
and dissenting churches to societies with no creeds at all. 
With such a variety, every shade of belief ought to find 
congenial companionship somewhere. In the Established 
Church there is a wide range from High to Low church. If 
a clergyman has brains and money, he can hold individual 
opinions : if he has neither, his lot is unenviable. In the 
High churches it is difficult to distinguish any difference 
from the Roman Catholic service in most of the ceremoni- 
als ; and even in the Congregational church of Newman 
Hall, a litany and service are performed before the sermon, 
with change of robes, etc. Clerical robes go a great way in 
England, apparently, and we have seen only two Sunday 
speakers who do not use them, — Spurgeon, and Moncure D. 
Conway, who represent two opposite phases of religious 
thought and teaching. We believe, however, that the Meth- 
odist and Baptist, and perhaps other dissenting clergymen, 
do not dress in gowns when preaching, although Wesley 
did, according to historical pictures and tradition. Dr. Hall 
is the best speaker we have heard in London churches, and 
in person and movements reminds us much of the late ex- 
Governor Baker, of Iowa, a quarter of a century ago, when 
a resident of Concord. The preachers at St. PauFs and 
Westminster are reckoned among the ablest of the Estab- 

25 
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lished or King Henry's Church ; but it is so difficult to hear 
a sermon in either of these places, unless very near the 
preacher, that one cannot speak of them critically. Dean 
Stanley and Canons Lyddon and Farrar rank high as 
preachers. Moncure D. Conway represents the most lib- 
eral phase of religious thought in London. His service is 
odd, consisting of the reading of selections appropriate* to the 
theme of his discourse, from a variety of authors, and from 
sacred books, including Chinese, Hindoo, Persian, Grecian, 
Roman^ and Christian, and a sort of invocation (not formal 
prayer), singing, and a discourse or lecture suggestive of 
this day and generation, rather than of "the sins of the 
Jews." He is a gentleman of much culture and wide social 
acquaintance among literary and artistic people, and re- 
ceives friends at his home every Monday afternoon. He 
speaks at two places in London on Sundays, forenoon and 
evening, and has fine-looking but not large audiences, com- 
posed wholly of adult people. The contrast between the 
formalism of most of the London churches and his service 
is very marked. 

The relation of the Established Church to the govern- 
ment, in the way of tithes and support, is a difficult thing to 
get at here, a wide difference in practice prevailing. Certain 
rates are levied on all real estate for the use of the church, 
except in cases where a commutation has been made by the 
payment of a fixed sum, in most cases many years ago. The 
occupants of houses have to pay these rates, unless special 
objection is made when taking a lease, in which case the 
owner pays. This is about the sum and substance of church 
rates, so far as we have been able to get at the matter by 
numerous inquiries. It is a relic of old times, and ought to 
be abolished. There is no reason why one person should 
pay tithes for the support of a church in which he does not 
believe; and the question of the disestablishment of the 
Church of England is only one of time, deep-seated as it is 
in the affections of many English people. We are told that 
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Roman Catholic and dissenting societies are not allowed to 
erect high towers on their church edifices, nor have chimes 
of bells ; but we cannot vouch for the statement beyond the 
fact that we have seen and heard none on any such church 
edifices in this city. Our conclusion, is, that there is a great 
deal of assumption and self-righteousness to the square rod 
in LonSon, to say nothing of the country at large. There 
is a marked difference between the courtesy shown to stran- 
gers in English and in American churches, in the way of 
giving them seats, the practice here being to wait a certain 
time before showing visitors to places. At Spurgeon's tab- 
ernacle an envelope is given you outside. If you place a 
shilling or more in it, and deposit the envelope with a gate- 
keeper, you are sure of a seat before the crowd is let in ; 
and a shilling dropped into the hands of an usher will usu- 
ally ensure a seat in any church. The effect of all this 
is to keep the very poor outside of all church edifices ; 
and what religious services they hear are given by bands 
of singers and exhorters in the streets, Sunday noons and 
evenings. In the din and clatter of street travel these can- 
not be very edifying to "poor wayfaring men of grief," and 
we question very much whether they deserve encourage- 
ment and support. In this city of four millions of people 
there must be a vast number who have no advantages for 
educational, religious, or social culture. 
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The Old Foundry — City Road Chapel — The First Methodist 
Church — Its Churchyard — John Wesley's Tomb — Memorial 
Monuments — Bunhill Fields Cemetery — London Schools- 
University College — Hospitals — Kew Garden — Kensel Green 
Cemetery — Cambridge University. 

London, May 3, 1879. 

^^HERE is one church edifice in this city which pos- 
sesses great interest to the Methodist denomination, 
not only in England, but throughout the world, from 
the fact that it was projected and erected chiefly through 
the exertions of John Wesley, the founder of that denomina- 
tion ; and from its pulpit he preached many years. This is 
known as the City Road chapel, and it is situated directly 
opposite the Bunhill Fields burial-ground, and not far from 
the Smithfield market. 

In the neighborhood of this chapel once stood the old 
foundry, the first building in which Methodism found an 
abiding-place in London one hundred and forty years ago. 
There is also something of historic interest attaching to the 
old foundry beside its connection with John Wesley. It was 
for years the government foundry for casting brass ordnance, 
and was an isolated building surrounded with fields and an 
artillery ground. In 17 16 a large company gathered one day 
to witness the operatipn of recasting a lot of damaged can- 
non which had been captured from the French. In the 
company was a young Swiss nai»ed Andrew Schalch, a na- 
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tive of Schaffhausen. Noticing the humidity in the moulds, 
he apprehended danger would follow from pouring the hot 
metal into them, and, communicating his fears to the Sur- 
veyor-General of Ordnance, Col. Armstrong, induced the 
colonel and some others to leave the building. As soon as 
the furnaces were opened and the metal reached the moulds, 
an explosion took place which blew off part of the roof, broke 
down the galleries containing spectators, burned the work- 
men, broke the limbs of many, and killed several persons. 
A few days afterwards an advertisement appeared, inviting 
the young foreigner who predicted the accident to call at 
the ordnance office. Schalch presented himself to Col. Arm- 
strong; and the interview ended with his being instructed 
to find an eligible location for the royal foundry outside the 
city of London, and within a dozen miles of it. He accept- 
ed the task, fixed on Woolwich, superintended the erection 
of the works there, and held the office of master founder to 
the Board of Ordnance for sixty years, during which time 
no accident occurred in casting operations. From that be- 
ginning Woolwich arsenal has grown to its present enor- 
mous proportions. The shattered foundry was abandoned 
by the government, and remained a ruin in a pasture for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 

In the early part of 1739, the brace of Wesleys — John 
and Charles — and Whitefield, were shut off from preaching 
in the churches, and John, especially, resorted to out-door 
preaching, delivering more than 500 sermons before the 
year was ended, only eight of which were preached in 
churches, it is said. The latter part of that year the old 
Foundry was purchased and fitted up for a chapel, at an ex- 
pense of some $4,000. This was the first home of Meth- 
odism in London, and it continued as such for nearly forty 
years, during which time a large population settled in its 
neighborhood. 

The corner-stone of the present City Road chapel was 
laid by John Wesley, April 21, 1777, in what was then an 
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open field, and the first public service was held in the chap- 
el Nov. I, 1778, a little rising a century ago. It was a plain 
structure, outside and inside, and is substantially so to-day, 
although it underwent an extensive remodelling in 1864, at 
which time the Methodists obtained a title to the chapel, 
churchyard, and preacher's house, by purchase of the land, 
of which previously they only had a lease that was about to 
expire. The purchase-money and repairs cost some 1^65,000. 
The pulpit is a small one, near one end of the chapel, and 
is raised about ten feet. The pews are plain, but comfort- 
able, and, with the galleries, will accommodate nearly 2,000 
persons, although the sittings number only 1,500. On a 
wall back of the pulpit are twenty or more tablets and mon- 
uments to John and Charles Wesley, Dr. Coke, Dr. Adam 
Clarke, and other clergymen, and trustees of the chapel. 
There is nothing striking in its architecture, except its 
plainness in comparison with the cathedral and modern 
church edifices of London. It is a cheerful, well lighted 
audience-room, and its simplicity is in keeping with primi- 
tive Methodism, when brass buttons and bright ribbons were 
contraband ornaments of dress. There is no other build- 
ing standing on either continent in. which the voices of so 
many of the early and able ministers of the denomination 
have been heard, and while it stands it wiU continue to grow 
in interest, especially to members of that large religious 
organization. 

The graveyard connected with the City Road chapel is in 
three sections — a small front yard divided by the main walk 
to the chapel, catacombs and tombs under the church, and 
the small plot of ground on the south and in the rear of the 
chapel. Small as the yard is, it contains a deal of Methodis- 
tic dust, there having been 5,452 burials in it up to 1853, a 
period of less than seventy-five years. In this number are 
many Methodist clergymen and church officials. John Wes- 
ley was buried in a tomb in the rear of the chapel, but in 
the centre of the ground. It is the most prominent object 
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there, and is sought by all visitors. The monument of 
Scotch granite is not large. It is neat and substantial, 
with a long inscription, the substance of which is said to 
have been written by Dr. Adam Clarke, with a diamond, on 
his study window in Manchester, shortly after the death of 
Wesley. An iron railing encloses the tomb, which was en- 
tirely renovated nine years ago. Wesley died in the house 
adjoining the churchyard on the south-west, in a small room 
with a window that looks upon the chapel, March "12, 1791, 
and was buried a week later, soon after five o'clock in the 
morning, in accordance with hils expressed wishes. In the 
same vault rest the remains of his sister and eight other 
persons, several of them clergymen, who labored with him. 
In 1828, it was found that the coffin containing his remains 
was much decayed, and they were enclosed in a new sar- 
cophagus, and replaced. The tomb is a pilgrimage spot for 
thousands annually, and will long continue to be such. 

There are two memorial places in the front part of the 
yard that attract much attention. One of these is the 
Preachers* Grave, and the other a monument erected to the 
memory of Mrs. Susannah Wesley, the mother of John and 
Charles Wesley, in December, 1870. Several of John Wes- 
ley's contemporary preachers were buried in his tomb, down 
to the year 1828, when it was finally closed, and it became 
necessary to provide some other place for the burial of 
Methodist clergymen who died in London. A special tomb 
was constructed near Wesley's house, and in front of the 
chapel, in which lie the remains of a dozen or more eminent 
preachers who died from 1832 to 1850. Dr. Adam Clarke, 
who died in 1832, was very desirous to be laid in Wesley's 
tomb — a request that could not be complied with : he is bur- 
ied in a tomb adjoining the Wesley grave. Mrs. Susannah 
Wesley was buried in Bunhill Fields cemetery, directly op- 
posite the City Road chapel, in 1742, but, by the opening 
of a passage-way to the public through that cemetery in 
1869, it was found to be impracticable to erect a monument 
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over or near her grave ; hence the monument, provided by 
subscription, was erected in front of the chapel, and very 
near the house in which John Wesley lived and died. It is 
in full view from the spot where she was buried, and is 
a handsome Sicilian marble monument, fourteen feet high. 
It stands near the street, and is a conspicuous object to all 
passers-by. An act of parliament in 1853 closed the church- 
yard to further burials, and it will henceforth be a historic 
cemetery. 

Bunhill Fields cemetery, for a long time the chief burial- 
place for non-conformists, is* now disused. The three most 
noted monuments in it are over the tombs of John Bunyan, 
Daniel Defoe, and Dr. Isaac Watts. The handsomest of 
these is the one to Defoe, recently erected by subscriptions 
from children and adults, who have sweet memories of Rob- 
inson Crusoe. A shilling dropped in the palm of the custo- 
dian of the yard will prove an **6pen sesame" to the enclos- 
ures containing the monuments. / 

In the same section with the City Road chapel, and 
not far from it, is St. John's gate, a relic of an old 
priory of the Knights of St. John, with turrets that date 
from early in the sixteenth century. The rooms above the 
gate are interesting from their association with Dr. Samuel 
Johnson the lexicographer, one of them containing a chair 
that once belonged to him, and other historic relics. In the 
room directly over the gateway it is said David Garrick 
made his first essay as an actor in London, 142 years ago, 
and it contains portraits of Goldsmith and Johnson. It 
is frequently used for Masonic banquets. . Adjoining it is 
a small room occupied by the Urban Lodge, No. 1,196, of 
Free Masons, for their regular meetings. 

We have been looking up the public school system of 
London, which, by the way, is not of long duration. In 1870 
the education act was passed by parliament, which provides 
for school boards in the cities and large towns, with power 
to erect school buildings and locate the same where public 
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necessity demands them, subject to the approval of the head 
of the Educational Department of the government; to em- 
ploy teachers, and to compel attendance of children upon 
some school for a certain length of time yearly ; to select 
the school-books to be used, etc. The London school board 
consists of fifty members, chosen for a term of three years, 
from ten districts, the representation being based on pop- 
ulation and amount of property. The system encountered 
strong opposition from the Established Church, because of 
its effect in diminishing the number of pupils attending 
schools connected with the parishes of that church; and 
also from a large part of the high and middle class people, 
who think that servants and day-laborers should not be 
educated at all. It does not comport with th^ notions of 
Mr. Snob the grocer, that the man who unloads his goods 
from vessels and vans, and stores them in his shop, — nor 
those of Mrs. Grundy, that the girl who cooks the meals that 
she eats, and blacks the boots of the family, — should be able 
to read and write. After nine years of successful experi- 
ment, we are sorry to say that these prejudices have not yet 
died out, but they are weakening year by year. Last De- 
cember there were 207,289 pupils in the national schools, 
with an average attendance of 165,900 daily. The number 
of teachers varies in different months ; and last September 
there were 946 male and 1,678 female teachers employed. 
There are three departments in each of the school buildings. 
The latter are of three sizes, accommodating 500, 800, and 
1,000 pupils respectively, with one building accommoda- 
ting over 2,000. The books are furnished free, are the 
property of the city, and are used as long as they last. The 
pupils pay from one penny to nine pence weekly for tuition, 
according to advancement ; and the tax levied for school 
purposes is five pennies and one farthing on a pound of val- 
uation of real estate. Besides book and oral instruction, 
there is a department for teaching girls sewing, and cutting 
garments of ordinary wear. The materials for the garments 
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are supplied from the Central Book and Supply Storehouse. 
The girls have an opportunity to take the garments they 
make for their own use by paying for the mere cost of the 
material. This is a very useful branch of practical educa- 
tion here, where so many women have no knack for sewing. 
The salaries range from 1^250 to 1^750 for females, and from 
1^275 to ;iii,050 for male teachers; and certain other consid- 
erations, like the holding of advanced science certificates, a 
bachelor's degree in arts from any university in the king- 
dom, or a lady holding f\ve special certificates of higher pro- 
ficiency, two of which shall be for languages, ^^50 additional 
per year. The study hours are from 9 to 12 and from 2 to 
4 : 30, except in infant schools where the pupils are not over 
seven years of age, which close at 4 o'clock. They are in 
session about forty-four weeks in a year, and have four 
vacations, — two weeks at Christmas, one or more at Easter, 
one at Whitsuntide, and three in July and August. 

The Book and Supply Department of the board is a large 
institution, employing many clerks. The system had to be 
applied judiciously at first to overcome prejudices; and it is 
gratifying to know that it has so strong a hold on the best 
minds of the city and country. Quite recently a young 
man, seventeen years of age, who has passed through all 
grades of the national schools with credit to himself, won a 
hundred-pound scholarship at Trinity college, Cambridge, 
over competitors from the renowned schools of England. 
The effect of the national system has been to improve the 
character of the parochial schools, and increase the attend- 
ance upon all, as the compulsory act simply compels pupils 
to attend somewhere. 

The University college, near Euston square, is one of the 
noted educational institutions of London. It was founded 
more than half a century ago, through the efforts of Lord 
Brougham. It is open to students of every religious denom- 
ination who desire to study the sciences, classical and mod- 
ern languages and literature, history, law, and medicine. It 
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is a handsome building, the Corinthian portico of the main 
edifice being 400 feet long. It also has a school for boys 
under sixteen years of age. There are about thirty profes- 
sors and 1,600 students connected with the institution. The 
fees amount to ;p 150,000 a year. 

In the hospital connected with the college nearly 20,000 
patients are treated annually by the medical professors. In 
fact, London is full of hospitals and institutions for the relief 
of human suffering and want, in various forms. To visit all 
of these would require weeks instead of days ; and descrip- 
tfons of them would weary the patience of our readers. 
^Nearly all were founded many years ago, and often through 
the exertions of single individuals. They are supported by 
the income of real estate or other property, and by volun- 
tary contributions. The Foundling Hospital, in Guilford 
street, is one of the most frequently visited and interesting 
institutions of its kind in this city or in the kingdom. It 
was founded one hundred and forty years ago, by Captain 
Thomas Coram, for deserted children ; but for more than a 
century past it has been a home for illegitimate children 
whose mothers are known. It has an income of ^^70,000, 
and 500 children are supported annually. In some of the 
rooms are pictures by several famous artists, which were 
given to the institution. On Sundays there is usually a 
large attendance of visitors on the morning service, the 
singing in which is performed by the children. 

We designed to write of Kew Garden and some of the 
cemeteries of London at length, but must content ourself 
with a briel note or two. Kew Garden is the finest 
we have seen in Europe, embracing nearly 400 acres, we 
believe. It has an admirably arranged botanic garden, spa- 
cious and well stocked palm and hot-houses, and a lovely 
park, all of which are open to the public daily, including 
Sundays. The best cemetery around London is Kensel 
Green, which has many handsome and elaborate monu- 
ments, but for beauty does not compare with many of our 
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American cemeteries. In it can be seen the monuments to 
Motley, Thackeray, Hunt, Hood, Sidney Smith, Buckle, Ti- 
tiens, and many other persons of note. Titiens has one of 
the most tasteful lots in the cemetery, and her monument, 
as well as that of her mother, is of red Scotch granite. The 
small size of the lots, and the practice of burying in the 
same grave, detract much from their beauty, and the foliage 
and shrubbery are meagre beside that of many of our cem- 
eteries. 

One of the easy excursions to make from London, on a 
pleasant day, is to Cambridge, about fifty miles north of 
London, and the seat of the famous university of that 
name. Like Oxford, it has' a large number of college 
buildings, there being no less than seventeen colleges con- 
nected with the university, the oldest of which dates from 
about the middle of the XIHth century. The buildings are 
spacious, and many of them imposing in architecture, and 
the grounds surrounding them are very attractive. The 
same ground plan of construction is maintained — enclosed 
courts and archways — as at Oxford, which gives the build- 
ings a quaint appearance. Some of the more modern ones 
are considerably decorated, and on the whole Cambridge is 
quite as impressive to a stranger as Oxford. The university 
has about 8,000 members, and the undergraduates of each 
college wear a peculiar and distinguishing gown. These 
costumes of faculty and students, mixed with boating and 
cricket suits, give the streets a queer look at certain hours 
of the day. The river Cam, a small stream, divides the 
town unequally, nearly all of the college buildings being 
upon one side of it. One of the principal attractions of the 
town is the chapel of King's college, a beautiful pointed 
Gothic structure, with vaulted and imposing interior, and 
richly painted windows that date back 350 years. The town 
has a population of about 35,000, but has little business ac- 
tivity. It has been a seat of learning for many centuries, 
and a great many eminent men have attended its world 
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Bristol — Clifton — Redcliff Church — Sights in Bristol — Emi- 
nent Residents — Tinturn Abbey — Ride Through Wales — 
Chester and its Sights — Chester Races — Liverpool — Business 
Depression — A Local Mission — Reform Club — Personal. 

Liverpool, May lo, 1879. 
^jjwE left London a week ago, for Bristol, an ancient and 
lUl ^'^portant commercial city of England. Like nearly 
all the ports of England, it is situated on a river sev- 
eral miles from the sea, and at times the river channel is 
very small. The old Romans settled away from the sea, for 
safety; probably, but why the English keep inland for com- 
mercial purposes is more than they can tell, unless it be be- 
cause their ancestors did so centuries ago, and they have an 
aversion to change. The commerce of Bristol is large, and 
has been for centuries, something like 7,000 vessels, of all 
descriptions, arriving there annually. At one time the ship- 
owners of Bristol were among the most enterprising in Eng- 
land, and they accumulated much wealth from foreign trade. 
Of late years steam has taken the place of sailing vessels, 
and the importance of Bristol as a port has degenerated 
somewhat ; but manufactures of various kinds have sprung 
up, and the city has grown to a large size. Clifton, once a 
suburb of the city, is now a thriving place of many thou- 
sands of inhabitants, and is rapidly growing. It is mainly 
composed of residences, and it is so connected with Bristol 
in its interests that it is impossible for a stranger to tell 
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where one place ends and the other begins, except from the 
parks and the generally superior character of the dwellings, 
and the grounds and trees attached to them. Bristol has 
many substantial blocks and buildings, and as much variety 
of architecture as can be found in any city of its size in Eu- 
rope. It has also some very ancient and crooked streets, 
and a minute's walk in some localities will take one to both 
extremes. We were struck with the antique appearance of 
some of the buildings, built somewhat in the style of Shake- 
speare's house in Stratford. There are two or three old 
churches in the place, which claim to have been founded a 
thousand years or more ago, but no parts of their struct- 
ures, probably, date back more than six or seven hundred 
years. This would seem old to us in America, but in 
Europe is nothing to boast much of. Redcliff is the oldest 
and largest, but has been restored too much for our pleas- 
ure. It is imposing, but the sandstone of which it is con- 
structed is very perishable, and suffers from climatic changes. 
It has quite a history, but it is too long to be given here. 
Queen Elizabeth pronounced it in her day "the fairest, 
the goodliest, and most famous parish church in England." 
It should be borne in mind that this, and all the other old 
and in^posing churches in England, once belonged to the 
Roman Catholics, and were confiscated (a mild term for 
stolen) by the much-married Henry VIII, and converted to 
the use of the Established Church. We owe more to the 
Roman Catholics, in centuries past, for grand and impressive 
church architecture, than to all other denominations com- 
bined since. We do not see them in England to-day in 
their best estate, for, as a rule, they were stripped of their 
valuables by order of bluff old "King Hal." They have few 
or no pictures of value now. The exteriors of these old 
buildings are now quite as imposing as their interiors, and 
perhaps more so. 

Just now Bristol is suffering from the general depression 
of business throughout England, and its great sugar refinery, 
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the largest in the kingdom, is closed. The streets are filled 
with people "helping Zeke," or waiting for something "to 
turn up." This is true of every large place we have visited 
in England. It is a perpetual conundrum to us how the 
lower classes continue to exist : they do not live, in any 
true sense of the word. Go through the most squalid streets 
to be found, and we see the bare footed, dirty, and ragged 
children, apparently as happy as the best, and getting as 
much amusement out of life. They teach a perpetual les- 
son of how to make the best of everything. 

Bristol has an art gallery of much merit, we were told ; 
but our limited time did not permit us to inspect it. It also 
has a noted Blind asylum, a famous Grammar school, many 
elegant church edifices, etc. It has several lines of tram- 
ways, and small steamers that ply in the basins for convey- 
ing people to different localities, and especially to the sus- 
pension bridge that crosses the Avon river from Clifton to 
Leigh, nearly 3CX) feet above the level of the river at high 
water. The bluffs on each side of the river, and the narrow 
valley through which the river winds its sinuous way, are 
very beautiful, and present some of the most picturesque 
views we have seen in England. In a clear day the Severn 
river is plainly visible, and the hills of Wales beyond it, from 
Durdham Down, or ** common" as we should call it in America. 
This is a large tract of land on the east bluff, for the recrea- 
tion of all classes. On pleasant days it is a great resort for 
pedestrians — men and women — for cricket-clubs in great 
profusion, and for nursery girls and children. It is one of 
the sights of Bristol, for a stranger, and pleasing as weU 
as instructive. 

The list of eminent persons, who were born in Bristol, or 
who have lived there as pupils, or while holding official po- 
sitions, is quite large. Among them we recall the names of 
Edmund Burke, Sebastian Cabot, the claimed discoverer of 
America, Coleridge, Cromwell, Sir Humphry Davy, the elo- 
quent preacher Rev. Robert Hall, the historians Hallam and 
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Hume, Canon Charles Kingsley, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sid- 
ney Smith, and Robert Southey ; and among the women of 
note, the Empress Eugenie, who was educated at Clifton, Mrs. 
Harriet Lee, the author of "Canterbury Tales," Hannah 
More, and the Porter sisters, — ^Jane, Anna Maria, and W. O. 
Here, too, lived the Blanket brothers, — Edward, Edmund, 
and Thomas, — who were the first makers of that indispen- 
sable article that bears their name; Dr. Estlin, the founder 
of the Eye Dispensary ; Richard Reynolds, who gave more 
than ;^ 1,000,000 in charitable gifts during his life; and many 
other literary, philanthropic, and scientific persons. 

About ninety minutes* run by rail from Bristol across the 
Severn river, in Wales, is the very beautiful old ruin of Tin- 
turn abbey, embracing an abbey and a church, the property 
of the Earl of Beaufort. The abbey has suffered much from 
"Time's effacing fingers;" but the church is so complete as 
to make it the most beautiful ivy-clad ruin we Jiave seen in 
the kingdom, to the present writing. It is not the largest 
nor the grandest; but as a beautiful and picturesque ruin, 
whether viewed from inside or outside, we shall award it the 
palm until we see something better. It is situated in a 
narrow valley of the winding Wye, which is only some three 
or four rods wide, with hills several hundred feet high on 
each side of it. 

The location was selected by monks, a thousand years or 
more ago, and they must have had an eye for the beautiful 
in nature to have selected so lovely a spot upon which to 
build. The church was completed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and must have been an imposing structure when in its 
best estate. The congregation that gathered in it must 
have come from far and near, unless the dwellers in that re- 
gion were more numerous than they are now, for the town 
of Tinturn has a population of only a few hundreds. The 
abbey lost its prestige under the ban of Henry VIII, like all 
the others in the kingdom, and the buildings went to decay. 
Enough of the walls of th^ abbey remains to show its ground . 
26 
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size, and the compartments into which it was divided. The 
present owner takes great pains to preserve them, as well as 
the walls of the church, and they are shown to visitors for a 
small fee. At some seasons of the year many strangers visit 
the abbey, especially Americans; but thus far this season 
there have been very few visitors, and our two hours ramble 
amid the ruins was undisturbed by a living person. 

Leaving Tinturn abbey, we continued our journey by rail 
through the centre of Wales to Hereford and Shrewsbury, 
and the next day to Chester, one of the quaint old towns 
which nearly all Americans visit, and which every one 
should. The ride through the heart of Wales is charming, 
the scenery most of the way being very picturesque, al- 
though there is an absence of high hills such as we see in 
North Wales, as well as on the west coast, when sailing 
from Queenstown to Liverpool. At Hereford an annual fair 
was being held, and the town was full of people from neigh- 
boring places, presenting a scene that reminded us of our 
autumn fairs. The day was cold and cheerless, and why 
spring is selected for fairs is past our finding out. We had 
noted that the fields were destitute of workmen for many 
miles before reaching Hereford, but did not understand why 
until we saw the crowd at the station. The spring farming 
is quite backward, fully a month some say, and hence we did 
not see it at its best. During our entire ride through Wales 
we did not see an ox-team, horses only being worked on the 
farms. For many miles on each side of Hereford we saw 
fine herds of Hereford cattle grazing in the fields, and ap- 
parently no other breed of cattle in that neighborhood. 
Splendid flocks of sheep were also to be seen in all direc- 
tions ; — and alluding to sheep reminds us to say, that the 
mutton of England is unsurpassed by any we have ever 
seen. The sheep are large and fat, and we are afraid if our 
townsman, John B. Sanborn, should exhibit his flocks by 
the side of many to be seen daily here, he would not carry 
off all the premiums as he sometimes does at home. 
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Chester is an old Roman walled town, about one and 
a half hours' ride from Liverpool by rail, and exceedingly 
interesting to visit. One can walk on the wall entirely 
around the old town, a distance of two and a half miles, we 
think. The wall has been extensively repaired and restored 
in the centuries that have intervened since it was first built", 
but the lower part of it is substantially the same as when 
laid. The town has extended much outside the wall, but 
the main features of interest are inclosed within it, save 
the old Church of St. John, and Grosvenor park, a small but 
attractive place. 

The present Church of St. John covers but a small part 
of the space of the old church, and it is rather uninteresting. 
The ruins back of the church, called the " crypt," and the 
old cracked. and disused tower, are much more interesting, 
for they bear unmistakable marks of age. Inside the wall 
is the Chester cathedral, or *' minster," a massive old struct- 
ure that has undergone many restorations, so that compara- 
tively little of the ancient building remains, except the Mon- 
astery court in the rear. The architecture fs the same that 
we find in all the old cathedrals of England, grand and im- 
posing, but not so purely Gothic as we see on the Conti- 
nent. There seems to be something needed in the interiors 
to counteract the sense of coldness and chilliness that comes 
to you. There is no cosiness about them, but rather a se- 
vere look, that may be in keeping with the austerity of the 
faith of their founders, or the pillagers of them. Pictures 
and statues on the immense naked walls would be a relief. 
The tombstones and monuments in all part? of the cathe- 
dral are not cheerful objects to gaze upon, artistically or 
otherwise, and they are reminders of Dr. Watts' s "Come 
view the ground," etc., rather than ornaments to the build- 
ing. 

Leaving the cathedral, and sauntering through the streets, 
we find much of interest in the quaint architecture of many 
of the houses and shops, and in the arcaded walks, for busi- 
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ness purposes, in the second story of the buildings. We 
have seen covered sidewalks in many other cities, but noth- 
ing just like the Chester arcades. It gives the street a queer 
look, to see people passing along in the second story, over 
the tops of rooms, and doing business in the shops on one 
side and the open bazars on the other side, or chatting to 
each other across the street, which is often quite narrow. 
The convenience of the arcades is very apparent on a rainy 
day, and it was under just such circumstances that we were 
introduced to them. There are old rookeries in the town, 
and narrow lanes, where one can spend hours in explora- 
tions; but it is doubtful if the time thus spent could be 
charged on the profit side of life's account. In walking 
around the wall, one gets many charming views of the sur- 
rounding country, especially of the hills in North Wales, 
provided the day is clear. 

Just outside the wall, on one side of the town, is the fa- 
mous Chester race-course, and our visit happened to be on 
the last day of the Chester spring meeting, when thousands 
of people were upon and around the grounds. The track 
is turfed, something over a mile long, and the races were all 
running ones. Of course there is much betting attending 
such sports; and the din of pool-selling between the heats 
is only equalled by the Babel noise of some stock boards. 
It was a study to see the men, women, and children. Occa- 
sionally the police would run in a pickpocket or other crim- 
inal. There were a multitude of venders of all sorts of hd- 
tions, and of eatables, and a brigade of bootblacks who did 
not ply their vocation. There was one race in which eight 
horses participated, which was won by Mr. Lorillard's horse, 
from New York, much to the grief of backers of other 
horses, and to the damage of their pockets. It was a close 
race between five or six of the other horses. Mr. Lorillard 
is said to have won large sums of money with his Parole. 
His success is- attracting considerable attention from the 
press, which generally reprobate the English practice of run- 
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ning the colts when only two years old. But we did not 
intend to write so much of this race, which is the only one 
we have seen or shall be likely to see, for the great "Derby 
da/' does not come off until about the time of our depart- 
ure for home, and we shall not try to be there, although it 
is said to be a sight that surpasses the annual boat-race on 
the Thames. 

It is nearly ten months since we were in Liverpool, and 
we find but little change in the business appearance and 
prospects of the city. Trade is considered unsatisfactory; 
on the whole. The day laborers have had a hard win- 
ter, many earning only from two to three dollars a week, 
in consequence of the fluctuations of work. Thousands 
are to be seen any day walking the streets for a chance to 
earn something. The commerce of the city depends on 
wind and tide, and so to a certain extent does the daily bread 
of these day laborers. With plenty of vessels in port, they 
are busy: with few arrivals, they are idle. The truth is, 
there is too large a class of people without trades in the 
cities, and too few small farmers in England. The land is 
owned in too large tracts, and rented at too high prices : 
hence there is suffering all around. England no longer con- 
trols the markets of the world, and her mechanics cannot 
compete with the more intelligent and active American, or 
even with the German, mechanics. 

We attended the annual meeting of one of the Liverpool 
missions, last evening, to learn something of the method of 
conducting such institutions here, and to hear some of the 
local speakers. This mission was founded more than forty 
years ago by a clergyman by the name of John Johns, in 
one of the worst districts of Liverpool ; and he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the beneficial results of his efforts before 
his death. The work is conducted under the direction of a 
committee of liberal gentlemen and ladies, by a young cler- 
gyman and secretary, who spend all their time in efforts to 
instruct, entertain, and improve the people of the neighbor- 
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hood. The chapel is occupied every evening for something ; 
and "cottage meetings" are held, where people go who have 
no Sunday suits to wear. The aim is to improve the phys- 
ical as well as the spiritual nature, to make cleanliness and 
godliness go hand in hand. Some good practical speeches 
were made by several gentlemen, and earnest pleas made 
for opening the art gallery and museum of Liverpool free to 
the people on Sunday, as an antidote to the gin palaces ; 
and this is coming at no distant day, as a recent vote in par- 
liament plainly indicates. 

The Liverpool reform club opened some elegant club 
rooms the past winter, on which occasion the Marquis of 
Hartington was present, and made a brilliant ^speech. We 
had the pleasure of dinmg there one day with Mr. P. D. 
Carr, a Liverpool Liberal, who took his wife from Concord 
(the only daughter of the late James Peverly, Esq.), which 
gave us an opportunity of inspecting the rooms. In one 
of the rooms is a superb portrait of John Bright, to our 
mind the grandest man in the English parliament : we pre- 
sume others will be added in due time. Here, between the 
hours of 12 and 3, can be seen many of the leading business 
men of Liverpool, representing all branches of business and 
all the professions, who come here to dine, their residences 
often being several miles from their places of business. 
They are a marked looking set of men, and of course ate 
members of the reform club, which has a membership of 
some 600. The rooms have opened very auspiciously, and 
will no doubt be an abiding-place for a long time to come 
for the earnest, liberal business men of Liverpool. We shall 
carry away with us pleasant memories* of the courtesies we 
have received at the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Carr, who are 
good representatives of both England and America, at home 
and abroad. 
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Manchester — York and Its Cathedral — The English Lakes — 
Famous Authors FbRMERLY Living About the Lakes — Kes- 
wick. 

Keswick, May 14, 1879. 

f|jf|||E left Liverpool a few days since for a hurried trip 
iJll through the lake region, first, however, spending a 
few hours in Manchester, and a day in York, which 
is one of the finest cathedral towns in England. This was 
a circuitous way to the lake region, but it had the advan- 
tage of giving us an opportunity of seeing more of English 
agriculture and scenery than we otherwise could have 
had. As it proved, it brought us into the lake country 
with the first really good settled weather that we had 
seen in eight weeks, and which could not have been made 
to order better for our purpose. Manchester, as everybody 
ought to know, is a great manufacturing place, not only in 
textile fabrics, but in iron work especially, and its machinery 
is to be seen all over England. It has many substantial 
warehouses and handsome buildings, which indicate wealth 
and thrift, at least in f the past, however much complaint may 
be made now about dull times and trade. Unlike our Man- 
chester, the manufacturing here is done by steam power, 
and a cloud of soft coal smoke hangs over the city like 
the coal smoke pall over Pittsburgh, giving the buildings a 
dirty, sooty appearance not pleasing. We rambled through 
the best business and some of the poorer streets of the 
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place, and were struck with the number of people who 
seemed to be idle : this indicates really the stagnant condi- 
tion of trade and manufacturing. They are not idle from 
choice, but have no resources outside the business to which 
they have been bred, and when stranded- by bad times have 
to wait for a returning tide of prosperity to set them to work. 
There is little outside of the manufacturing and business of 
Manchester to interest a stranger, and a few hours are suffi- 
cient to give an impression of the place. In fact, one man- 
ufacturing town in England is the duplicate of another, to a 
certain extent, and they indicate past rather than present 
prosperity. 

York, on the contrary, is an old town, famous for its ca- 
thedral and its old Roman and other ruins. It was a walled 
town, and most of the wall is still standing, though in some 
places much modernized. The walk on it is between two 
and three miles long, affording some beautiful views. A 
large part of the town is outside the wall now, and of course 
the most modern and best part. The historical portion, 
however, is within the wall. Of the Roman and other ruins 
we can say nothing, as they are not open to the public on 
Sunday, and we did not think Roman ruins in York would 
pay to stay another day in the place to see, after what we 
had seen in Rome. 

Tl^e cathedral we did see, and it is grand, being as im- 
posing and impressive, inside and outside, as any church in 
England, perhaps, which is due partly to the open grounds 
around it. The service was a High Church choral one, pre- 
ceding the sermon, and the latter would have pleased the 
antediluvians, possibly, in its defence of the divinity that 
doth hedge around the blue blood aristocracy of England. 
It were perhaps needless to say that that sort of spiritual 
seed fell on stony ground in at least one individual of the 
congregation. It was a peculiar service, the like of which 
we had never seen, and it could not be duplicated in Amer- 
ica. Some of the singing, which was by boys and men, was 
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quite good, and one of the readers chanted well. It seemed 
more like a poor attempt to imitate high mass in a Roman 
Catholic church, in part, than anything else, without the 
grand music of a mass. The cathedral is very old, with a 
high central tower, and two smaller towers in front. The 
material of which it is constructed suffers from the weather, 
and many of the gargoyles and carved ornaments on the 
outside are nearly worn away, and others entirely defaced. 
The repairs which are constantly taking place on such a 
building give it a checkered look outside, which even the 
dinginess of England cannot make uniform, and is very sug- 
gestive of the Old and the New. There are some other old 
churches and buildings in York, including the castle, still 
used as a prison. Until within a few years executions used 
to be public in front of one of its recesses, the spectators 
occupying a large ground in front, which is now utilized, in 
part, for building sites. It is some ten years, we believe, 
since public executions were abolished in England, much to 
the regret of the old ferryman who plys his vocation across 
a narrow river that runs in front of the castle. The older 
streets of York contain many quaint dwellings and shops, 
nearly all one story high, and a day or two can be spent 
very profitably in inspecting the town. It is quite a resort 
for visitors in the summer season, and has a pretentious 
hotel at the railway station, recently opened. 

The ride from York to Windermere, on the lake of Winan- 
dermere, is about one hundred miles by the way of Darling- 
ton, and, with one long stop, requires five or six hours to 
perform it. In front of one of the stations at Darlington 
is placed the old Number One locomotive, with some of the 
carriages that composed the first railway rolling stock for 
public conveyance in the world, which was the invention of 
George Stephenson. It ran from Darlington to Stockton. 
It is a great curiosity, and should be carefully guarded. 
What a change it has wrought in public travel and comfort! 

There are several ways of entering the lake region of 
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England, but the easiest and most common, perhaps, is by 
rail to Windermere. In approaching the station you get a 
view of a large part of the lake, which has much the appear- 
ance of a river at the lower end. The town is nearly a mile 
from the lake side, but a pleasant foot-path leads one to its 
widest part, perhaps a mile across, and there a good view is 
obtained of the upper end. A hill, on the way back to the 
village by the travelled road, gives a beautiful view of the 
lake for nearly its entire length. The first impression was 
one of disappointment, as this is the largest of the English 
lakes, and a dozen miles long. Studying its coast features, 
particularly at the upper end, it improved, — but in compar- 
ison with our Winnipiseogee it is a tame mill-pond. A 
drive to Ambleside, a small town that lies back from the 
water a mile or two, was charming, and presented the best 
features of the lake and its neighboring hills. The scenery 
around Ambleside is very pleasing. The place is famous as 
being the residence of the late Harriet Martineau and Dr. 
Arnold for many years. Harriet Martineau' s house com- 
manded lovely valley and mountain views : it is no wonder 
she was attached to the place, and ended her days there. 
Her house was sold after her death, and was bought for a 
speculation, it is said, but \t has not proved one. She lived 
in much retirement, having but little intercourse with the 
people of the town. This was partly due to her infirmity of 
deafness, and to her studious and working habits, which 
gave her no time for people with whom she had little or no 
sympathy. Comparatively few of the residents knew her ; 
and when she died her remains were taken away to the 
neighborhood of Birmingham for burial, by her relatives. 
It would seem as though they ought to have been laid to 
rest in the region which she loved so well, and described so 
charmingly in her " Complete Guide to the English Lakes." 
Her name will always be associated with that region of coun- 
try, but her house having passed into other hands and her 
personal effects become scattered, there will be little to at- 
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tract visitors to the house that was once her home. Indeed, 
we were told that Americans were the principal ones who 
sought out her house, or visited it. This we can quite un- 
derstand, on the principle that "A prophet is not without 
honor," etc. 

A mile or more above her home, on the opposite side of 
the Rothay valley, was the home of Dr. Arnold. The house 
is still occupied by one of his daughters. 

Less than three fourths of a mile from Dr. Arnold's place 
is Rydal Mount, the home of Wordsworth for so many years, 
and where he died, in 1850. The house commanded views 
of lake, mountains, and valley, but it was not so pleasing in 
location as the others named. Wordsworth was buried at 
Grasmere, which is some three or four miles from his home, 
in a quiet nook in a small churchyard that surrounds a quaint 
old church, in which he attended service for nearly half a 
century. ' The road from Ambleside fo Grasmere leads by 
Rydal and Grasmere lakes, and the drive is charming. Ry- 
dal lake is very small, and would be called a pond in our 
state. Grasmere is larger, and a beautiful sheet of water, 
with a magnificent valley and mountain vSew from its upper 
end. The main road into the small village leads by the old 
church and yard, which are visited by every stranger. A 
gray headstone bears the inscription, " William Wordsworth, 
1850," and underneath, "Mary Wordsworth, 1859." ^^ ^he 
same enclosure are buried his sister Dorothy, his married 
daughter Dora Quillinan, and two children, — Thomas, six and 
a Tialf years old, and Catherine, three and a third years old. 
In the church is a medallion memorial of him, which gives 
places and dates of birth and death, and which has a long 
inscription, so common on English tombstones. A few feet 
back of Wordsworth's grave is a small stone, which marks 
the grave of Hartley Coleridge, who died some fifteen months 
before Wordsworth, and whose funeral he attended. They 
were fast friends, and dwelt for years near each other. The 
pew is pointed out in the ancient church which used to be 
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occupied by Wordsworth. It was in the springtime of 1850 
that the venerable poet was laid to rest in the spot of his 
choice, near the Rothay river, under some yew-trees. 

In passing through this region of country, from Amble- 
side to Grasmere, one is saddened with the thought that the 
literary people who made their homes here a generation ago, 
and drew around them as visitors persons of brilliant genius, 
have all passed beyond the veil that separates the seen from 
the unseen world, and left none to fill their places. Walter 
Scott used to be a welcome visitor at Wordsworth's home, 
as well as many others. Christopher North was as familiar 
with this region as he was facile with his pen in describing it. 
What a galaxy of names ! — Arnold, Coleridge, Hemans, Mar- 
tineau, Scott, Southey, Wilson, and Wordsworth. The house 
in which Mrs. Hemans lived at one time is a short distance 
from Ambleside, towards Winandermere, some ways from 
the road, but plainly seen from it. With one or two excep- 
tions, there are no representatives of any of these persons 
now living in all this region. When we inquired if there 
were any literary persons in the neighborhood, the answer 
was, **None." This can be accounted for in part from the 
fact that railway communications opened up all the seclud- 
ed resorts of literary people a generation ago, and that lit- 
erary work is performed under far different circumstances 
now from what it was then, very few writers getting much 
leisure time to spend in quiet resorts. 

One of the finest drives in all the lake region is from 
Grasmere to Keswick, twelve miles, or, still better, from 
Ambleside to Keswick, some eighteen or twenty miles. 
From Grasmere the main travelled road leads up Dunmail 
Raise Pass, an easy incline of several miles, thence by 
Thirlmere lake, and descends into Keswick, which lies near 
the lake that bears the name of Derwentwater, in the midst 
of a beautiful valley. Thirlmere lake, by act of parliament 
passed this week, is to be utilized as a source of water sup- 
ply for the city of Manchester, distant one hundred and two 
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miles. The measure has been agitated for a long time, and 
stoutly opposed by a few persons, who either thought the 
lake would be drained, or that some comparatively worth- 
less land would be damaged by flowage, after the construc- 
tion of the necessary dams. Happily these obstructionists 
have been defeated, and Manchester has the prospect of 
having a supply of good water, which it very much needs. 
It is probable that other towns on the way will be supplied 
also. It is a gigantic undertaking, requiring the tunnelling 
of several mountains, or hills more properly, and will require 
years to complete it, unless an enormous number of work- 
men are employed. The lake is about two miles long and 
not very wide, but it has a large watershed. It has no spe- 
cially beautiful features that will be injured by utilizing its 
waters. 

Keswick is in some respects one of the most attractive 
towns in the lake region, and is a great resort for tourists 
and artists. Derwentwater is a charming lake, the prettiest 
we have seen in England. This impression may be due to 
the magnificent view we had of it from Castle Head, a hill 
less than half a mile distant from the town, and several hun- 
dred feet high, that overlooks the lake and the town, giving 
a view of mountains near and far, and of Bassenthwaite lake 
farther up the valley. Derwentwater is a favorite lake with ^ 
artists, and many are the pictures that have been painted of 
it and its surroundings, while a multitude of photographs 
of it are everywhere to be seen. A half mile walk in the 
opposite direction brings us to the house occupied by Rob- 
ert Southey for forty years. Here he did most of his volu- 
minous writing, and here he died six and thirty years ago. 
It was named "Gretna hall," from the small river that 
flows near it. It is not a pretentious house, but is situated 
so^as to command a beautiful view of the mountains, town, 
and valley, and a portion of Derwentwater. He is buried in 
the churchyard of Crosthwaite church, a half mile or more 
farther up the valley from his house. Above his grave is a 
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sarcophagus-shaped slate-stone monument, on the top of 
which is inscribed, "Robert Southey, ll. d., Poet Laureate, 
born August 12, 1774, died March 21, 1843 ;" also the name 
of his wife Edith, with the date of her birth and death, she 
having died a little more than five years before him. On 
the same monument are inscribed the names of his daugh- 
ter Katharine, who died in 1844 at the age of 34 years, and 
of Elizabeth Thompson, who, as the record reads, was 
for fifty years the faithful servant and attached friend of 
Southey and his children, who died in 1862 at the age of 
eighty-five years. Other stones bear the names of his chil- 
dren Emma and Herbert, who died quite young, and of his 
sister Isabel. The last of the family died recently. In the 
church there is a marble reclining statue of him, which is 
said to be a very faithful likeness by those who knew him 
well. The church has been restored within a few years, 
principally at the expense of one man, and but two of the 
old pews were retained. One of these is pointed out as 
Southey's. The church is quite historic in the neighbor- 
hood, and contains one or two old specimens of stained 
glass, etc. 

There are many walks and drives, not only in the neigh- 
borhood of Keswick, but throughout the entire lake region, 
which would be pleasant to take if one had plenty of leisure; 
but the more striking portions can be seen in the tour we 
made. The hills and mountains reminded us of many famil- 
iar to us at home, and they can be described as beautiful 
rather than grand or imposing. We advise all Americans 
visiting England to be sure to see the English lake district, 
not for its grandeur, but for its beauty of landscape. 

The town of Keswick is famous for its lead-pencil man- 
ufactories, and there is a lively rivalry among them for trade. 
It is an interesting process — the manufacture of pencils — 
and a half hour can be profitably spent in them. There 
seems to be little of other manufacturing in the place, and 
it draws visitors more from its natural attractions than from 
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LETTER XLV. 

The Home of Burns — Ayr and Its Sights — Brigs of Ayr — Auld 
Kirk — Wallace Tower — Tam O'Shanter Inn — Burns's Cottage 
— Auld Alloway Kirk — Burns Monument— Bonny Doon and Its 
Brigs— Dumfries — Houses in Which Burns Lived, and House 
IN Which He Died — Burns's Grave and Monument — The Edin- 
BUGH Burns Monument and Its Contents. 

Glasgow, May 19, 1879. 

T last we are in historic Scotland, the land of Bruce 
and Wallace, and of Burns and Scott, and a host of 
others whose names stand high on the roll of fame. 
Taking advantage of the fine weather for a few days past, 
we made a trip through that section of Scotland that had 
the honor of giving birth to Burns, whose rare genius 
clothed even its commonest places with an interest to every 
lover of the immortal plough-boy bard of Auld Scotia. Will 
our readers accompany us hastily over the trip ? 

Forty miles south-west. of Glasgow, by rail, is the town of 
Ayr, situated on the sea-coast at the mouth of the river Ayr, 
and containing a population of 17,000, or, with Newton-on- 
Ayr included, 22,000. Of late years the town has been in- 
creasing, and its commerce is considerable, so that it is 
altogether a more pretentious place than it was in the days 
of Burns, who more than a century ago. described it as 

**Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses, 
For honest men and bonnie lasses.'' 
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The beautiful bay that lies off the town is a charming 
feature in the attractions of Ayr, and we shall not soon for- 
get our first glimpse of it from the long breakwater that 
makes out into the bay, to protect the river mouth, nor of 
Ailsa Craig and the island of Arran, both of which rose 
clear and well defined at noon, but at sunset were hidden 
in a Scotch mist. There are many quaint old buildings in 
the town, of the plain and simple style of a century or two 
ago, — that is, long, one-story houses, with few windows and 
with thatched roofs. There is one long street running 
through the town devoted to stores, and on which the mar- 
kets are held, and many shorter ones, most of which are oc- 
cupied with dwelling-houses and public buildings, many of 
them- attractive and substantial. The latter constitute the 
modern part of Ayr, while the long High street, the piers 
on both sides of the river,- crossed by the two '* brigs o' 
Ayr," and the space between the long street and the river, 
constitute much of the Ayr of Burns's day. A small court 
leads from High street to the "auld kirk o* Ayr," very 
near the river bank, and which dates back to Cromwell's 
time, who is said to have largely' contributed the funds to 
build it. A narrow, short street leads from High street to 
the " auld brig," built six hundred years ago by two sisters, 
and which is still in excellent preservation, although only 
used by foot passengers. It bids fair to last centuries longer. 
There is no special danger to it from the river, which is 
a small stream when the tide is out, and. not large when it 
is in. The " new brig," lower down the river, is reached 
by a street from the foot of High street, and although built 
only about ninety years ago, has had to be rebuilt, and was 
opened to the public very recently. The new structure is a 
handsome one, and an ornament to the town. 

Next to the Wallace tower, fronted by a statue of William 
Wallace, by Thom, the native sculptor, the most noted build- 
ing on High street, in connection with Burns, is the "Tarn 
O'Shanter Inn," a little two-story house, still kept as a public 
27 
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drinking-house. It was here that Tam O'Shanter used to 
meet 

** His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony," 

Souter Johnny, and from which he started on his famous 
ride that market-day night, when 

** — a child might understand. 
The deil had business on his hand." 

The room they usually occupied was a small one on the 
ground floor; but now the room in the second story is shown 
to visitors. In it are the two chairs that used to be occu- 
pied by them, known respectively as the Tam O' Shan ter 
chair and Souter Johnny chair, and many pictures of inter- 
est. The room is sixteen by eleven feet, lighted with two 
windows, one in front, with twelve lights of nine by ten 
glass, and one in the rear with seven by nine glass. Tam 
O'Shanter's is a high-back arm chair, very easy, with a brass 
tablet, on which is inscribed the following : 

**Nae man can tether time or tide ; 

The hour approaches Tam maun ride ; 
. Weel mounted on his gray mare, Meg, 

A better never lifted leg. 

*• The wind blew as 't wad blawn its last; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast ; 
And sic a night he taks the road in. 
As ne'er poor sinner was abroad in." 

On the chair is a small picture representing Tam setting 
out on his ride from the door of the inn, with Souter Johnny 
near him, a waiter holding a lantern, and the landlady stand- 
ing in the door ; and on the wall over the chair is a larger 
picture of the same subject. 

Souter Johnny's is a three-cornered arm chair, such as is 
occasionally met with in antiquarian exhibitions in our state. 
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On it is a small picture of Tam and Johnny, and two brass 
tablets with these inscriptions : ' 

** Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 
Wi' reaming swats that drank divinely; 
And at his elbow, Souter Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony : 
Tam lo'ed him like a vera brither — 
They had been fou for weeks thegither ! 
The Souter tauld his queerest stories, 
The landlord's laugh was ready chorus. 

** The landlady and Tam grew gracious, 
Wi' favors secret, sweet, and precious ; 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 
Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
E'en drowned himself amang the nappy ! 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 
O'er a' the ills o' life victorious." 

Over 'this is a picture of Tam and the landlady. In one 
corner of the room is a clay bust of Burns ; and on the walls 
are hung engravings of Dr. Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith, 
portrait of Burns, of Mrs. Burns and her grand-daughter, 
engravings of the Cotter's Saturday Night, old views of the 
town in the days of Burns, of the Genius of Poetry finding 
Burns at the plough, photographs of fifteen Master Masons 
of the town of Ayr, autograph letter, etc. The drinking- 
quaigh (a wooden cup) of Tam is also shown. These com- 
prise all of interest connected with Burns in the town. 

A pleasant walk of two miles or more from the town, in 
a south-west direction, and partly over the route taken by 
Tam O'Shanter in his ride, it is supposed, brings us to the 
cottage in which Burns was born. This is a long, low, one- 
story building of stone, whitewashed, and with a thick 
thatched roof. It is the property of the Shoemakers* guild 
of the town of Ayr, and is open to visitors for the sale of 
refreshments and souvenirs of Burns. The room in which 
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Burns was born is shown, and also an old dresser that be- 
longed to his parents. The fire-place is substantially as it 
was more than a century ago. The remaining portions of 
the house have been altered from time to time. Adjoining 
the house is a very neat and commodious hall, in which vis- 
itors are accommodated. This is also the place of meeting 
of the Burns association, which commemorates his birth- 
day every year, January 25th. It is hung with pictures, 
busts, etc., of Burns, and various mementos of him, among 
which we noticed a poem written by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes for an anniversary meeting of the* Boston Burns 
club, whose five hundred members celebrated the centen- 
nial of the poet's birth in a style unparalleled in Christen- 
dom. This fine and characteristic poem was sent to the 
Burns association by our brother of the quill, John C. 
Moore, Esq., of Concord, who is a native of Ayr, born with- 
in a short distance of Burns's cottage, and at one time pres- 
ident of the Burns club of Alio way, and for many years 
secretary of the Burns festivals in Boston. There are sev- 
eral other articles of interest upon the walls of the room, 
which were contributed by Mr. Moore, whose love for Auld 
Scotia has never waned during his long residence in our 
country, and in whose heart the memory of Bums is kept 
forever green. 

We also saw there three commissions, issued by Ex-Gov. 
Curtin of Pennsylvania to Thomas Morelay, as second and 
first lieutenant and captain in the 12th Regiment of Cavalry 
during the war of the Rebellion. On inquiry, we found that 
Capt. Morelay was the master or keeper of the Burns cot- 
tage, but we were not fortunate enough to see him. He 
was a prisoner in Libby for a long time. At the close of 
the war he returned to England, married "the girl I left 
behind me," and is now settled in Burns's old cottage, with 
three little bairns. His wife is an intelligent woman, who 
makes it pleasant for interested visitors, especially for Amer- 
icans. Capt. Morelay was a companion for Col. IngersoU 
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through the Bums district, last year, for several days ; and 
the colonel may be sure that he has two .devoted friends 
near the banks of Bonny Doon. Around the house is a 
nice flower-garden, which was not at its best in consequence 
of the lateness of the season. On the opposite side of the 
road is a large, fine school-house, and other houses near by. 
A simple sign over the door of the house announces that 
Robert Burns, the nation's poet, was born within it. 

A third of a mile beyond, we came to the ruins of " auld 
Alloway kirk," on the right-hand side of the road. The 
church IS roofless and quite small, situated a few rods from 
the road, and surrounded with a churchyard filled with 
graves and gravestones. Near the entrance is the grave of 
Burns's father, and in the yard are buried some of his inti- 
mate friends. A new church has been erected on the oppo- 
site side of the road, but it possesses no interest to visitors. 
A few rods beyond it we came to the entrahce to the Burns 
monument, a handsome temple structure in a garden, on a 
small bluff, midway between the auld kirk and the old " brig 
o' Doon,'* and overlooking the scenes so familiar to Burns' s 
boyhood. The interior of the temple is a sort of Burns 
museum, containing a poor statue of him, by Patric Park, 
but an excellent portrait, according to the testimony of his 
sister, who died some twenty years ago, and who was devot- 
edly attached to her brother. But contemporaries of Burns 
invariably held a contrary opinion. The only authority sup- 
porting Mrs. Begg's opinion was that o'f Col. Burns, the 
poet's son, who was only four years old when his father 
died. A glass case in the centre of the room contains three 
gold rings, — one worn by Burns, one by Mrs. Burns, with a 
lock of her hair, and the marriage ring of said "bonnie 
Jean," a small plain ring presented by Mrs. Sarah Burns 
Hutchins, with an autograph letter. In the case is the 
Bible, in two small volumes, which Burns presented to his 
Highland Mary on the occasion of his parting with her, 
when she went to her home to arrange for her wedding, a 
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journey on which she sickened and died — an event that sad- 
dened poor Robert's life, and gave to the world that tender, 
touching poem that bears her name — and also a lock of her 
hair. The fly leaves contain these texts : 

And ye shall not swear by my name falsely. I am the Lord. Lev. 
19: 12. 

Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oath. Math. 5 : 33. 

There are also in the case Nance Tinnock's quaigh, the 
wine-glasses Burns gave to Clarinda, a snuff-box made from 
a piece of the old roof of AUoway kirk, of which wood cords 
have been made into boxes, paper-cutters, combs, etc. — all 
genuine, of course, — a copy of the first edition of Burns's 
poems, printed by John Wilson, of Kilmarnock, in 1786, 
and a copy of the first Edinburgh edition, printed in 1787. 
The small garden surrounding the monument is beautifully 
laid out with flowers and shrubbery, and near one corner of 
it, in a building erected for them, are the celebrated statues 
of Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnny, in saindstone, cut by 
Thom, the native artist, whose genius in catching and re- 
flecting those creations of Burns was most remarkable. 

Leaving the monument, we wandered down to the old 
and new " brigs o' Doon," two single high-arched bridges that 
span the Doon, a stream four or five rods wide at that place, 
and quite attractive. The bridges are only a few rods apart, 
both of stone. T&e old bridge is narrow, and is used only 
for foot passage. It was the keystone of this bridge that 
Tam O'Shanter was making for on the night of his ride with 
" Cutty sark." The setting sun forbade our following up 
the "banks and braes o* bonny Doon," and we reluctantly 
retraced our steps to Ayr. 

Thus far we have seen but a few of the places and spots 
connected with the youth of Burns. It would be interesting 
to visit all the localities in which he afterwards resided, for 
longer or shorter periods, but that we could not do ; so we 
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pass to the scenes of his last few years, spent in struggles 
with poverty for the maintenance of his family, in the town 
of Dumfries, situated some sixty miles from Ayr, in a south- 
east direction. This is a busy town. It happened to be 
a market-day when we were there, so we had a phase of 
Scotch life that Burns used to be familiar with. Passing 
down Bank street, leading from the main street of the town 
to the river, we came to a three-story building on the right, 
nearly opposite the custom-house, which bears this inscrip- 
tion on a tablet : " Robert Burns, the National Poet, lived 
in this house with his family on coming to Dumfries from 
Ellisland, in 1791." It is a very plain building. The lower 
story is used for a small shop, kept by a woman who looked 
as though she had never heard of Burns. It was a pre- 
tentious house a century ago. In the easterly part of the 
town, half a mile or more from the market-place, we came to 
a short and narrow street that bears the name of Burns. 
Passing into it we came to a school-house containing a bust 
of the poet, and a tablet that reads thus : " In the adjoining 
house to the north lived and died the friend of his country 
and of mankind, Robert Burns." The "adjoining house" 
is a two-story building, with a door in the middle, one win- 
dow to the right and two to the left of it, and three windows 
in the second story. The house is about twenty by thirty- 
two feet, with a chimney at each end. Here is where Burns 
lived the last three years of his life, and where he died from 
a painful illness, July 21, 1796. He was buried with mili- 
tary honors, five days later, in a corner of the neighboring 
churchyard of St. Michael's. Proceeding to the church- 
yard, we found a temple monument near its centre, erected 
to his memory, carefully kept and locked. The monument 
is an open one, with a bas-relief statue in white marble 
of the Genius of Poetry wooing Burns from the plough, the 
handle of which is grasped by one of his hands, while his 
head is turned to follow the beck of the Genius. It is a 
happy conception. Within the temple lie the remains of 
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Burns and five of his children, whose dates of death range 
from 1799 to 1872. The monument was built by public 
subscription in 18 15, and the remains of Burns were re- 
moved to it in September of that year. An inscription 
reads, "In memory of Robert Burns, who died July 21, 1796, 
in the 37th year of his age;" and the names, dates of death, 
and ages of the children are also inscribed on the monu- 
ment. The wife of Burns is buried in another town, where 
she died among her friends. The genius of Burns died with 
him, for none of his family were distinguished for talent or 
ability in any direction ;v and in a poor-house, founded by 
two brothers a century or more ago, located on the street 
directly opposite the churchyard in which Burns is buried, 
is supported at the present time a grandson of the immortal 
bard, whose dissolute habits attended him through life. [He 
died in September, 1879.] There is nothing pleasing to 
contemplate about the last years of Burns's life in Dum- 
fries. He was attached to the excise service, which gave 
him a scanty support, and his poems still less. The wants 
of his increasing family weighed heavily upon him, until at 
last the Angel of Death came to his aid, and gave rest to 
one of the sweetest singers that ever wooed the Muses. 

In Edinburgh is still another monument to Burns, of tem- 
ple form, which also has a museum of articles specially as- 
sociated with Burns. Why the monuments to Burns in Ayr, 
Dumfries, and Edinburgh should all embody so much of the 
Grecian character in their architecture we do not quite un- 
derstand, unless they were constructed at a time when there 
was an attempt at revival of Greek architecture in the pub- 
, lie monuments and buildings of many cities in Great Brit- 
ain. They do not strike us as particularly appropriate to 
the character and genius of Burns. The one at Edinburgh 
is on the side of Calton hill, and commands a beautiful view 
of Holyrood palace, the castle, and other parts of the city, 
and of Arthur*s Seat to the south. In some respects it has 
the most interesting collection of articles connected with 
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Burns, such, for instance, as his numerous autograph let- 
ters, and the original manuscripts of some of his poems 
and excise accounts. Two glass cases contain the snuff-box 
of Highland Mary's father, a piece of oat cake made by 
Burns*s wife, a lock of hair from the "lassie wi' the lint 
white locks," a snuff-box of Souter Johnny's, a wine-glass, 
drinking-quaigh from Nanse Tinnock's house, etc. The 
walls are hung with pictures illustrating scenes in Burns's 
poems. The London Herald, date of Wednesday, July 27, 
1796, records the death of Burns as follows : 

"Death of Robert Burns, the Celebrated Poet. On 
the 2 1 St instant, died at Dumfries, after a lingering illness, 
the celebrated Robert Burns. His poetical compositions, 
distinguished equally by the force of active humor, by the 
warmth and tenderness of passion, and by the gloomy 
touches of a descriptive pencil, will remain a lasting mon- 
ument of the vigor and versatility of a mind guided only 
by the light of nature and the inspiration of genius. The 
public, to whose amusement he has so largely contributed, 
will learn with regret that the last months of his short life 
were spent in sickness and indigence; and his widow, with 
five infant children, and in the hourly expectation of a sixth, 
is now left without any resource but what she may hope 
from the regard due to the memory of her husband." 

Possibly other newspapers might have had longer notices 
of him, but there are none in this monument. Fancy a pa- 
per of any enterprise, to-day, disposing of such a genius as 
Burns in twenty lines ! It could not be done by the most 
epigrammatic of reporters. It will be noticed, alsp, that it 
was six days after his death before it was announced in Lon- 
don, something near three hundred miles away. What a 
change in the transmission of news between that day and 
this ! And remember; that was less than a century ago ; yet 
there are people to-day who affect to believe that this is not 
an age of progress. Forever green be the memory of Burns 
in the hearts of us all ! 




LETTER XLVI. 

The Scotch Lakes — Sterling Castle and its Surroundings — 
Edinburgh— John Knox's House— The Castle— Holyrood Pal- 
ace — Princess Street — Walter Scott's Monument— Calton 
Hill — Abbotsford — Dryburgh Abbey — Melrose Abbey — Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Scotch Church — Glasgow and its 
Sights. 

Edinburgh, May 24, 1879. 

F course all American tourists are expected to visit 
the lakes of Scotland, or at least Lochs Lomond and 
Katrine, and that was one of our reasons for coming 
to Scotland. There are two ways of approaching them, 
each having its advantages. One is from Glasgow to Loch 
Lomond, by rail ; across the loch by steamer to Inversnaid ; 
thence by coach to Stronachlacher, five miles ; across Loch 
Katrine by steamer, eight miles or more ; then through the 
Trossachs to Callander, nine and a^half miles, by coach, 
passing on the way Lochs Venachar and Achray, and thence 
by rail to Sterling and this city. The other way is to re- 
verse the route, starting from Edinburgh and ending at 
Glasgow. We chose the first; and the day proved to be 
one of the best in several weeks, except that towards the 
end of our day*s journey the sky grew too hazy to give the 
best view of the more distant mountains. We had magnifi- 
cent views of Ben Lomond and Ben Ledi, both of which 
were patched with snow; and the sail on the lakes, or lochs 
as the Scotch call them, was charming. Loch Lomond is 
the largest lake in Scotland, being more than twenty miles 
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in length, and from half a mile to four or five miles in width, 
it is claimed, but it does not look so large. There are a few 
islands in the lower part, two or three of quite good size, but 
at the upper end it narrows almost to a river. The most 
beautiful part of the scenery is in the upper half, and it re- 
minded us a little of Sunapee lake in our own state. The 
lower portion, however, is unlike any of our New Hamp- 
shire waters. As we sail up the loch, Ben Lomond towers 
upon our right ; and across the lake from it, on the left, are 
several high peaks, for Scotland, the two highest being Ben 
Vane, 3,000 feet, and Ben Voirlach, 3,092 feet high. Ben 
Lomond is nearly 3,200 feet high. The ride by open coach 
from Loch Lomond to Loch Katrine is beautiful, presenting 
an extended panoramic view of the lakes and mountains, 
either way it is made. On the whole, we should be inclined 
to give preference to coming from Katrine to Lomond ; but 
the view sailing down Loch Lomond is not so good as sail- 
ing up. There are a few huts or houses on the road ; and 
near them it is claimed Rob Roy once lived, and in the 
neighborhood Helen M'Gregor was born. The steamer that 
plies Loch Katrine is a tiny one, in keeping with the lake, 
which is quite narrow, but very pretty and picturesque in its 
surroundings, — more so, if possible, than Loch Lomond. At 
the eastern end it comes near losing itself in small islands 
and wooded banks, and you wonder where you are to land, 
when all at once you find the "Rob Roy" alongside a little 
rustic pier, with a covered walk to near the coach in wait- 
ing to take you through the Trossachs. The latter are a 
series of hills that separate Loch Katrine from Loch Ach- 
ray, through which a road winds for a mile and brings you 
to a fine-looking hotel ("Trossachs") that commands one of 
the best views in that region. As a mountain pass, the 
Trossachs are not remarkable ; but for variety of views of 
neighboring mountains, and Lochs Achray and Katrine, they 
are justly admired. Near the east end of Loch Katrine a 
very beautiful view of Ben Ledi is obtained. We had a 
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nearer view of it the next day, when we walked up to Loch 
Lubnaig, through Leny pass, a distance of three or four 
miles, where it towers above the lake in majestic beauty, 
and seetns to be rightly named "The hill of God." As this 
portion of the lake and mountain scenery of Scotland is by 
common consent regarded as its best, we did not extend our 
trip further into the Highlands. It fully met our expecta- 
tions, and it deserves all the praise it has received from 
guide-book makers. It is very beautiful scenery, but does 
not equal our Winnipiseogee and its neighboring mountains. 
Edward Everett never uttered truer words than when he 
said the Old World had nothing to offer equal or superior 
to our "Smile of the Great Spirit." No American who vis- 
its Great Britain should fail to take a trip through Lochs 
Lomond and Katrine, for the remembrance of it will be a 
joy forever. 

On our way to this city from Callander we stopped a few 
hours at Sterling to see the famous castle, which commands 
one of the most extensive and beautiful valley views to be 
obtained from any building we have seen in Great Britain. 
It is on a point of land nearly three hundred and fifty feet 
high, that terminates abruptly on the north and east, and 
overlooks the battle-field of Bannockburn on the west, and 
the Sterling battle-field, near at hand, on the east, on which 
William Wallace performed so heroic a part nearly six hun- 
dred years ago. The castle was one of the strongest in the 
kingdom in the strategic point it occupied, and many impor- 
tant events occurred within its walls. It has changed hands 
several times with the varying fortunes of war. The last 
time it surrendered was to one of Cromwell's generals, 
nearly two hundred and thirty years ago. It is now garri- 
soned by troops, being one of four Scotch castles required 
to be garrisoned, by agreement between England and Scot- 
land. A considerable part of the castle is open to visitors, 
particularly the older parts, and those commanding the best 
views. Nearly twenty-five years ago a fire destroyed that 
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part of the castle containing what was known as the "Doug- 
las room," the place in which James II stabbed the Earl of 
Douglas, and threw his body out of a window into the gar- 
den. The window is pointed out, and the. room has been 
restored in the same style as before the fire. There is quite 
a collection of curiosities in the room, including a commun- 
ion table used by John Knox and bearing the date of 1 500, 
old chairs, battle-axes, and pikes. The chief glory of the 
castle, however, is its magnificent view. In its front is a 
handsome marble statue of Bruce, recently erected. Across 
the valley, on Abbey Craig, is a monument to Wallace, in 
the form of a Scotch baronial tower, over two hundred feet 
high, which was begun less than twenty years ago. It is a 
conspicuous object, being seen for miles in all directions as 
one approaches Sterling. A few rods below the castle, on 
the west, is an interesting cemetery. The statues of the 
'* Virgin martyrs of the ocean wave," under glass, to com- 
memorate two women who were drowned for being Cov- 
enanters, about two centuries ago, are among its most noted 
monuments. It is a beautiful piece of sculpture. There 
are also statues of other martyrs, and of John Knox. Pleas- 
ant and interesting walks abound about the town ; and sev- 
eral hours can .be profitably spent by visitors m Sterling. 
The old church, known as Greyfriars, composed of an East 
and West church, has undergone so much restoration as to 
lose miich of its historic interest. The Guild hall, nearly 
two hundred apd fifty years old, is much more interesting. 
But we will not tarry longer in Sterling. 

Edinburgh is justly ranked as one of the most beautiful 
cities in Europe, in point of location, and in its surrounding 
scenery. It partially occupies three hills, connected by 
streets and bridges, in such a manner, though, that one 
hardly notices them at first. A study of its topography, 
however, shows an old and a new city, separated by a val- 
ley, at one end of which is located a commodious railway 
station: the remainder is laid out in beautiful parks, gar- 
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dens, and walks for the public, stretching along the valley 
for a mile or two. The old part of ^ the city is on the south 
side of the valley, and it constitutes the Edinburgh of his- 
tory, containing the castle, Holyrood palace. Parliament 
buildings, St. Giles's church, John Knox's house, etc. The 
street leading from Holyrood palace on the East to the 
castle on the west, a mile distant, and bearing four or five 
names, as is the English fashion, was once the grandest 
street in the town, but there are few traces of it now. Part 
of the street has been widened, and many of the old build- 
ings removed or remodelled, while others have been allowed 
to go to decay as tenement blocks. This is especially true 
of the lower end of the street, towards the palace, which 
is a dirty, uninviting part of the city. On each side of the 
street are many narrow passage-ways, leading through the 
buildings fronting on the street into sort of lanes or courts 
that bear the name of "close," and the myriads of people 
who live in them are astonishing. We thought we had seen 
Arabs swarm out of hovels, but an Edinburgh " close " will 
out-Arab the Arabs in turning out people on the least ex- 
citement in the streets. It was in one of these closes that 
the Masonic Lodge was situated in which Burns was made 
a Master Mason, and in another that Dr. Johnson lodged 
more than a century ago. 

That portion of the street which contains John Knox's 
house is called the " Netherbow," and the house, in three of 
its rooms, and in its exterior, is substantially the same as 
when he occupied it, It dates from 1490, and Knox occu- 
pied it for a dozen years from 1560, preaching from one of 
its windows, it is said. His study was quite small, and was 
in an addition made to the front of the house, over the side- 
walk. A few articles are shown that once belonged to him, 
and many that did not. The house is open to visitors on 
certain days in the week, for a sixpence each, the tickets 
being obtained in a tobacco shop on the first floor, directly 
under Knox's rooms. The place used to be a rum-shop 
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once, but public sentiment, even in Scotland, compelled the 
change from vending liquor to tobacco. Knox is said to 
have been buried in an old churchyard on which now stands 
the Parliament House. A spot is marked in the street, in 
front of that building, as his grave, and probably it is very 
near it. Boswell, Hume, Cromwell, and other noted people, 
lived for long and short periods in this part of the city, and 
many persons have been taken through it to the Grassmar- 
ket for execution. The soil of old Edinburgh has been sat- 
urated with the blood of martyrs, nobles, and supposed 
witches. It is not two centuries since people were hung for 
witchcraft here, and the old belief is not wholly eradicated 
in all sections of Scotland to this day. 

The castle affords a good view of the city, and must have 
been a stronghold in its best days. It is now principally 
used for barracks, and contains little of interest to visitors 
aside from its historic associations. A crown room contains 
the Scotch crown, sceptre, and sword of state, and the old 
oak chest in which they were discovered in i8i 8, through 
efforts of Walter Scott, after they had been lost sight of for 
more than a century. Queen Margaret's chapel is a bit of 
Norman architecture, supposed to be nigh on to a thousand 
years old; and an old cannon, known as "Mons Meg," four 
centjuries old, is one of the curiosities of the place. 

Holyrood palace is not an imposing structure outside ; 
and, as some Lord High Chamberlain or other official had 
arrived a day or two before us in the city, and taken up his 
residence there for a few weeks, we had no opportunity to 
see the inside of it — a fact that caused us no loss of sleep, 
however, as we are not an ardent admirer of royal palaces. 

The new part of Edinburgh is the creation of a century 
past, and Princess street, a mile in length, is a handsome 
one. Walter Scott's monument stands upon it, and an ele- 
gant specimen of architecture it is, erected at a cost of 
nearly $80,000. It has been made so familiar by pictures 
as to need no description. The statues of Sir Walter's 
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characters, that adorn niches in the monument, one above 
the other, to the summit, are one of its best features. On 
each side of the monument, on Princess street, are four or 
five bronze statues of distinguished Scotchmen, one of the 
most recently erected being that of Sir James Simpson, the 
eminent physician, whose reputation was world-wide. Near 
Scott's monument are the National Gallery and Royal In- 
stitution. The latter contains an interesting and valuable 
antiquarian museum. The city abounds in statues, one of 
the best being that of Prince Albert ; but we have not time 
to describe them. 

Calton hill, at the east end of the new Edinburgh, is a fine 
promenade, and very accessible to the public. It affords 
superb views of the city and its environs" in a clear day. A 
monument to Nelson crowns the summit of the hill : it is 
not attractive. Near it is the still less attractive National 
monument, that was begun years ago by people who did not 
count its cost and never got far with it, and never will get 
any further. It looks like a cheap imitation of a ruined 
Greek temple, dumped on the cold soil of Scotland, and 
wholly out of place. Near by there are also an observatory 
for astronomical purposes, and a temple monument to Prof. 
Dugald Stewart. Almost under the shadow of this mon- 
ument, in an old portion of Calton burying-ground, across 
the street, is the tomb of David Hume, the eminent histo- 
rian, whose name and fame are indissolubly connected with 
Edinburgh. On the south side of the city, .two or three 
miles away, is Arthur's Seat, a hill more than eight hundred 
feet high, which commands an extended and magnificent 
view, not only of Edinburgh, but of the country around for 
many miles, always provided there is no Scotch mist to 
obscure it. The walk to it is pleasant, affording a suc- 
cession of good views. There are numerous hospitals and 
charitable institutions, a college and medical schools, and 
many other things in and around this city, of which we 
might write did space permit ; but we must omit them to 
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write something of our visit to the residence and burial-place 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

It was a rainy morning of one of the days commemorated 
in Scotland as the Queen's birthday (two or three days are 
observed, according to the selection of city fathers and man- 
agers of railroads, who run excursion trains) that we left 
Edinburgh for Abbotsford, Melrose abbey, and Dryburgh 
abbey, taking cars to Melrose, and carriage to the other 
places. Notwithstanding the rain, there were many visitors 
to Abbotsford and Melrose. The approach to Abbotsford 
is in the rear of the house, and does not give a good view of 
it, the lane being fenced with high stone and concrete walls. 
You are shown through the study, library, and armor-rooms 
of the distinguished Sir Walter, which are the same as when 
occupied by him ; and all that is lacking is the presence of 
the genius who made them his home for so many years. 
The rooms are in exceedingly good taste, especially the libra- 
ry, which is sixty by fifty feet, and elegantly finished. The 
walls are covered with book-cases and hung with pictures, 
mostly portraits ; and many of the presents made to Scott 
by friends are shown. His collection of old armor is excel- 
lent, and amounts to a small museum. The only drawback 
to a visit there is the hurried manner in which the attend- 
ant conducts you through the apartments. 

Dryburgh abbey, in which Scott was buried, is some six 
or eight miles from Abbotsford, in a northerly direction. 
The carriage is left by the side of the river Tweed, which 
you cross on a suspension foot-bridge, and after a walk of 
half a mile, and paying a sixpence or a shilling, you find 
yourself before a ruin of an old abbey, the outlines of which 
are indicated by detached portions of the remaining walls. 
That portion in which lie the remains of Sir Walter Scott, 
his wife, his son, Lieut. Col. Walter and wife, and his son- 
. in-law Lockhart, is the best preserved part of the abbey, but 
unfortunately minus the ivy that adorns the other portions 
of the ruin, ** creeping where no life is seen." A double slab 
28 
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records the names and dates of death of Sir Walter and his 
wife, — the latter, May 15, 1826, and Sir Walter, September 
21, 1832. Col. Scott died on his way home from India, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1 8 17; and his widow died in London, March 19, 
1877. Lockhart died November 25, 1858. The spot in the 
abbey in which they are all buried belonged to some of Sir 
Walter's ancestors ; and it is quite fitting that his remains 
should repose in so quiet a place, and one which he loved so 
much. 

Melrose abbey is some three miles from Abbotsford, in a 
northerly direction, and is very convenient to the railway 
station in the town of Melrose. It is a beautiful ruin, and 
well cared for. Its chief features of beauty are its windows 
and ivy-clad walls. It is not in such perfect condition as 
Tinburn abbey, although it is not as old. It is perhaps more 
familiar to American tourists than any ruin in the kingdom, 
unless it be Kenilworth, and it has been made familiar to 
nearly everybody by the many pictures of it that have been 
painted and printed. 

On our return to Edinburgh we found that the General 
Assembly of the Scotch Church had been opened during 
the day by the Lord High Chamberlain, with the usual street 
parade and sermon. This body is to Scotland what the Eng- 
lish Church is to England, the church of the state. Queen 
Victoria contributes $10,000 to its funds yearly. There are 
other annual meetings of Scotch churches in session here, 
and altogether there is a deal of theology in the city just 
now. In fact, the Scotch have a leaning to theological sub- 
jects. Even the daily papers discuss Dr. Macrae's want of 
faith in eternal punishment, for which he has just been sus- 
pended from preaching, with all the gusto of theological pro- 
fessors. We fail to see a greater degree of morality in Scot- 
land, however, than in other countries. The fact that nearly 
ten per cent, of the births in the country are illegitimate, 
would indicate that there is something rotten in the moral- 
ity of Scotland. It is significant that in some counties the 
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rate of illegitimate births reaches as high as nearly twenty 
per cent., while in others it is as low as three or four per 
cent, the lowest being invariably in counties with the larg- 
est Roman Catholic population. 

Although Edinburgh is the political capital of Scotland, 
Glasgow is its commercial metropolis, and a thriving city it 
has been for many years past. At the present time, how- 
ever, it is suffering from depression in business. Many of 
the shipyards on the Clyde are wholly deserted, while others 
are running lightly. In a trip down this river, we counted 
only about twenty-five vessels, large and small, in process 
of construction in all the yards on both sides of it. There 
is great complaint of dull times, and vast numbers of poor 
people are met with everywhere in the streets. There is a 
fine old cathedral in the place, in some respects the most 
attractive in Scotland. It dates from the twelfth century, 
and received additions and remodellings for more than three 
centuries, and, indeed, was never fuHy completed. It passed 
out of the hands of the Catholics more than three hundred 
years ago, and was despoiled in 1560 by iconoclastic hands. 
It was thoroughly restored thirty years ago, and is an im- 
posing edifice internally and externally. The crypts are 
among the finest to be seen in Europe, in size!, proportions, 
and. beauty of architecture. At one time services were held 
in one of the crypts. In an attractive park at the west end 
of the city are the beautiful University buildings. The 
park is a great resort, especially Sunday afternoons, and is 
tastefully laid out. The residences and churches in the 
vicinity of the park are the largest and finest in Glasgow. 
The city is well provided with parks for the people, and gne 
in the centre is adorned with nearly a dozen bronze and 
marble statues of distinguished men, such as Burns, Living- 
stone, and Watt. The cemetery also contains many monu- 
ments to eminent men, that of John Knox being the most 
conspicuous, crowning the top of the hill on which the cem« 
etery is located. There are many elegant residences in 
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Glasgow, and evidently much wealth. Its commerce and 
manufactures are extensive. The shops, however, open late 
and close early ; and Saturday afternoons mechanics stop 
work at one or two o'clock, and loaf the rest of the day. 
Excursions down the river Clyde by steamer, and in various 
directions by rail, are specially patronized on those after- 
noons, and much time and money is squandered. The 
street cars are not allowed to run on Sundays, but the 
streets are thronged with people after eleven a. m. till late 
in the evening; and by the police court reports on Monday, 
it is evident that 

^' Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,-' 

in Glasgow, from Saturday noons to Monday mornings. 
The outlook for Scotch farmers and mechanics is not good 
for this season. 
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Scotland to Ireland — Belfast — Ride to Dublin — Dublin and 
Its Sights^Parliament Buildings — Trinity College — Saint 
Patrick's and other Cathedrals — Botanic Garden — O'Con- 
nell's Monument — Robert Emmet's Grave — Centenary of 
Tom Moore. 

Dublin, May 29, 1879. 

ROM Scotland to Ireland is a short trip by even the 
longest route that can be chosen, but often the rough- 
ness of the sea makes travellers between the two 
countries devoutly wish that it were shorter. With pleas- 
ant weather and a calm sea, however, the trip is delightful. 
There are many routes from which to select, from Glasgow 
and other ports, some all water passage, others water and 
rail. We chose the shortest sea passage, and entered Ire- 
land by the way of Larne. Leaving Glasgow at 7 a. m., by 
rail, we found ourselves at 10 : 30 o'clock at Stranraer, on 
the south-west coast of Scotland, distant a little rising one 
hundred miles. The ride was very pleasant, running through 
the entire length of the county of Ayr, and skirting the sea- 
coast in some places. At Stranraer we embarked on a small 
steamer for a passage of the North Channel, and in two 
hours were at Larne, thirty-one miles distant, a small sea- 
port in the county of Antrim, on the north-east coast of Ire- 
land, and one of the calling ports of the State line of ocean 
steamers. There we took cars again for a ride of twenty- 
four miles to Belfast, one of the most important commercial 
centres of Ireland, especially for linen goods. For travel- 
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ling companions in our car compartment we had a young man 
born in a town near Belfast, and very familiar with the 
country through which we passed, and a clergyman, well 
advanced in years but of little experience in travelling, and 
less knowledge of the country through which he was riding. 
The young man had been living in Glasgow for two or three 
years to learn something of mercantile life, and was return- 
ing to his native place to embark in business. Contact with 
business people, in a place like Glasgow, had opened up a 
new world to him ; but his faith in the possibilities of Ire- 
land was unshaken, and it was pleasant to see the joyful 
satisfaction that radiated from his face as he neared the 
home of his youth, and expatiated on the landscape views 
so familiar to him. The information he gave, and other 
courtesies extended, were in marked contrast with what one 
usually meets with from fellow-travellers in Great Britain, 
and his tiative civility ought to draw for him a large patron- 
age in business life. 

Unfortunately for us a rain-storm set in as we approached 
the station at Belfast; and we had scarcely completed our 
first ride in a jaunting-car before the windows of heaven 
were opened, and the floods descended for the remainder of 
the afternoon. The city is comparatively new. The streets 
presented quite a lively scene, although it was Saturday 
afternoon, a time when heavy loafing and drinking are the 
order of the week in Ireland, as well as in Scotland and Eng- 
land. Two hours of such sight-seeing made us content to 
bid farewell to Belfast, and we left for Dublin, one hundred 
and eighteen miles distant, travelling by the limited mail 
train, which makes only three or four stops for that distance, 
and carries but few passengers. We were struck with the 
contrast in the appearance of vegetation in Ireland and 
Scotland. Everything was much more forward in Ireland, 
and the country for much of the way was beautiful. In 
the north of Ireland the farming is better than in the mid- 
dle and southern parts ; but grazing seems to be the leading 
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feature of agriculture. The other crops are principally po- 
tatoes planted in raised ridges, and garden vegetables, includ- 
ing cauliflowers, which are better than we have ever seen 
elsewhere. As we approached Dublin we saw the first 
apple-blossoms of this year, but fruit-trees are few and far 
between. Our route led, part of the way, through peat bogs, 
which are rather desolate features in the landscape of Ire- 
land ; and in every direction long hedges and fields of yellow- 
blossomed furze were to be seen, giving a gorgeous appear- 
ance to the landscape. The rain at Belfast attended us to 
Dublin, but at night gave promise of better weather on the 
morrow, which promise was fulfilled ; and our first and last 
Sunday in the Irish capital was a pleasant one, barring an 
occasional light shower. 

And what shall we say of Dublin ? It is a substantial city 
of nearly 3(X),C)00 inhabitants, but apparently without any 
leading business or manufacturing industry. The linen 
trade was carried on extensively here at one time, but other 
places now lead Dublin in that trade. The manufacture of 
poplin was a large industry a century ago ; and at the be- 
ginning of this century it had reached such large propor- 
tions that it is said 40,000 people in this city lived by it. It 
subsequently declined to a low ebb, reviving again about 
twenty-five years ago. The section of the city known as the 
"Liberties," on the south side of the Liffey, now one of the 
most squalid parts of Dublin, was once the centre of the silk 
trade. The export trade of Dublin does not seem to be 
large; still there is an air of thrift about the place. In 
walking about the streets one is struck with the multiplic- 
ity of shops, markets, and licensed whiskey shops; but 
there must be something to supply trade, and that some- 
thing does not seem to be mechanic arts so much as farm 
and garden produce. The markets are well supplied with 
vegetables. Nearly all the marketing is done by women, 
young and old, who drive in from the country around with 
donkey and horse carts filled with vegetables, butter, milk, 
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eggs, etc. These are sold at regular markets, and in turn 
are hawked about the streets or sold in small shops. There 
are some fine business blocks and streets that would do 
credit to any city in the Old or New World, and the public 
buildings are commodious and substantial. The city is sit- 
uated on both sides of the Liffey river, which runs from 
west to east nearly tHrough the centre of the city, and is 
crossed by half a dozen or more bridges. The street in 
which Dublin takes great pride is Sackville, about half a 
mile long and very wide, — in fact, one of the widest streets 
in all Europe. At the lower part of the street, towards the 
river, is a tall monument to Lord Nelson, which is ascended 
inside, affording an extensive view of the country around 
Dublin, and the best view to be had of this city from any 
point. Nearly opposite the monument is the post-office, 
a handsome building; and on the same street are banks, 
stores, and hotels. Several lines of tramways run through 
the centre of the street, giving it a busy appearance, while 
numerous jaunting-cars and cabs are always to be seen, 
the former being driven with the rapidity of London han- 
soms. 

A short distance from Carlisle bridge, which connects 
Sackville street with the south side of the river, is what was 
once the Parliament building of Ireland, in College green. 
It is now used by the Bank of Ireland, although the old 
House of Lords room has been recently refitted in its for- 
mer style, and is shown to visitors. It is not a large room, 
but it is quite handsome in its finish, and recalls the glory 
of Ireland when it had a parliament of its own. Opposite 
this building is the celebrated Dublin university or Trinity 
college, an immense structure or series of buildings, with 
large court and grounds attached. In front of the building 
are statues of Burke and Goldsmith, and in the street one 
of Grattan. Near one corner is a poor statue of Tom Moorei 
which satisfies nobody, and will probably give way before 
long to a better one, in point of artistic taste, it is to be 
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hoped. Trinity college is a venerable institution, with a large 
and valuable library ; and among its alumni are to be found 
the names of many men distinguished in literature and the 
professions. Dublin has several old cathedi'als and churches, 
one of the largest and most historic being St. Patrick's, in 
which Dean Swift used to preach. It was restored a few 
years ago by B. L. Guinness, the brewer, at an expense of 
$750,000, and it is now a Protestant cathedral. Not far 
from it is Christ church, the most elegant church in Dublin, 
also restored at the expense of Henry Roe, a Dublin distil- 
ler ; and on the south side of the river is another handsome 
church, built by a liquor dealer or manufacturer. It is sin- 
gular that the three finest Protestant or Church of Ireland 
churches should have been erected or remodelled by brew- 
ers, distillers, or liquor dealers — not as a work of atonement 
for their business, however. What an amount of drinks 
these edifices, as they are now seen, represent ! The Roman 
Catholic cathedral is on the north side of the river, a short 
distance east of Nelson's monument, and it is a commodious 
structure. Several services are held on Sunday, a sixpence 
being paid by each individual, before entering, for the prin- 
cipal service. It is thronged at 12 o'clock, and the Sunday 
receipts must be a handsome sum. There are many other 
churches in the city, of different denominations. All shades 
of theological opinion are represented, although the propor- 
tion of Roman Catholics to Protestants in the whole coun- 
try is about four to one in a population of little rising five 
millions. In addition to the National schools, nearly every 
denomination supports its own. 

Dublin possesses, in the suburb of Glasnevin, the best bo- 
tanic garden we have seen in Europe, and we have seen many 
excellent ones. It is tastefully laid out, and its palm-house 
contains some fine specimens. Very near the garden is the 
Catholic cemetery, which contains more trees and shrub- 
bery than any cemetery we hive seen this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and a wealth of monuments in marble and limestone. A 
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new chapel is just receiving its finishing touches, which is 
an artistic gem. It is near the O'Connell monument, a 
sort of light-house structure i6o feet high. O'Connell's 
remains lie in a vault below, having been removed there 
a few years ago from the place where they were originally 
buried, near the centre of the cemetery. In a vault directly 
in front of the mound on which he was buried, rest- 
ed for many years the remains of " Honest Tom Steele," 
the life-long friend of the great agitator ; but four years ago, 
on the anniversary of O'Conneirs centenary, they were re- 
moved, and placed on one side of the steps that lead to the 
crypt of O'Conneirs monument, by the Catholic cemeteries 
committee, who placed a marble slab over his grave, record- 
ing the places and dates of birth and death, and that he was 
" The faithful friend, follower, and fellow-prisoner of Daniel 
O'Connell." There is a fine marble statue of 0*Connell in the 
city buildings, but none upon the monument. It is worthy 
of note that Nelson, Wellington, and O'Connell have the 
three largest monumental structures in Ireland, all of them 
massive, and that the three are so placed as to make a tri- 
angle, when viewed from the top of Nelson's monument. 
They are at least two miles apart, the one to Wellington be- 
ing located in the large and beautiful Phoenix park, in the 
western section of the city. This park is a great resort for 
the people, especially on Sunday, for recreation, and to visit 
the zoological garden, opened on that day for a penny. 

Writing of monuments reminds us that the grave of Rob- 
ert Emmet is unmarked by any stone bearing his name. A 
grave is pointed out, however, in the small churchyard sur- 
rounding St. Michan's church, which is said to be that of 
the Irish patriot. A lime-rock slab covers it, and a young 
elm tree casts its shade over it. It is close by the side of a 
walk through the yard that leads to a school building, only 
a few feet from it. In the same yard are the remains of 
several of his compatriots, who were executed for alleged 
treason. There is little doubt that this is Emmet's grave, 
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although the great mass of people in Dublin will tell you 
that they don't know where he is buried. The school chil- 
dren knew the grave, however, and pointed- it out to us. 
Not far from this churchyard is the Newgate in which Em- 
met and his associates were examined and condemned to 
death, after being arrested in a house on the south side of 
the river, not more than a quarter of a mile away. The 
prison is now a market. 

We happened in Dublin on an interesting occasion — the 
observance of the centenary of Tom Moore, which oc- 
curred on the 28th, and passed off with much ^clat. In the 
afternoon a large audience gathered at the Exhibition pal- 
ace, the largest music hall in Dublin, and listened to an ora- 
tion, ode, and selections of music, the words being Moore's, 
rendered by Mr. Santley, Mr. Barton M'Guckin, Miss Mar- 
riott, and a chorus of something over one hundred voices, 
with organ and piano accompaniment. The exercises were 
very interesting. They were graced by the attendance of 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin and city officials, the mayors of 
two or three other cities, and the 6lite of Dublin. A bust 
of Moore, crowned with laurel, was placed on a pedestal 
in front of the speaker's stand, and the original harp of 
Moore's was displayed. The oration, by Right Honorable 
Lord O'Hagan, was quite lengthy and eulogistic, and the 
centenary ode was read finely by Chancellor Tisdall, of 
Christ church, eliciting frequent outbursts of applause. The 
author, Denis Florence M'Carthy, was called to the stand, 
and crowned by the Lord Mayor as Poet Laureate of Ire- 
land, a compliment which he acknowledged in an inaudible 
speech of commendable brevity. The musical part of the 
exercises was very pleasing, and Mr. M'Guckin's rendering 
of " Oft in the Stilly Night " was exceedingly good. We do 
not remember of ever hearing a better singer of Irish songs 
and melodies. It would have been well had the festival 
closed with the afternoon performance, for the evening con- 
cert was not as good, although the chorus was larger. The 
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hall was packed like a sardine box, and a restive, noisy 
crowd hung on the edges of the seated audience and per- 
ambulated the corridors. It might have been called a pop- 
ular demonstration in honor of Moore, but it was not a 
comfortable one, and of that evening we have few pleasing 
recollections. The centenary closed with a ball given by the 
Lord Mayor, whose official residence was illuminated with 
the harp of Erin. We ought to add, that one of the feat- 
ures of the evening concert was the appearance of a dozen 
or more harpists, nearly all ladies, and that several Irish airs 
and melodies were performed on Moore's original harp, a 
diminutive instrument in comparison with modern harps, by 
Herr Adolf Sjoden, an expert harpist. Financially the cen- 
tenary was as much of a success as its other features, and 
some ;^2,ooo was realized, which will be appropriated to the 
purchase of an artistic statue of Tom Moore, to be placed 
probably near Carlisle bridge. It was an occasion to re- 
member, and we count it a red-letter day in our visit to the 
Emerald Isle. Tom Moore is held in loving remembrance 
by his fellow-countrymen, and ever will be. 

The Moore centenary has been the occasion of bringing 
out a new edition of " Moore's Irish Melodies " with music, 
a volume of 261 pages, which will serve the double purpose 
of a pleasing memento of the Moore anniversary, and of fa- 
miliarizing people with the gems of Irish song a century and 
more ago. There has also been an addition made to the 
Moore literature of the day, in the shape of "A Memory of 
Thomas Moore," by S. C. Hall, and reminiscences of Moore 
by other people who knew him well. The house in which 
he was born is now standing, and was opened to the public 
on the day of the centennial, by its proprietor, who has a 
small grocery shop on the first floor. It is a comfortable- 
looking, narrow, three-story building, but not imposing. 
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QUEENSTOWN, JunC I, 1 879. 

EFORE leaving Dublin, we took occasion to look up 
some of the localities connected with Daniel O'Con- 
nell, such as the buildings in which h^ used to make 
his famous speeches in the days of the Repeal agitation, and 
the house in which he lived for several years, on the south 
side of Merrion square. The latter is a substantial but 
plain-looking three-story house, fronting on the square, and 
must have been among the best of the private city resi- 
dences of Dublin at the time he occupied it. The Corn Ex- 
change, used as the meeting-place of the National council in 
1832, and of the Repeal association ten years later, is on 
Burgh quay, south side of the Liffey river, very near Car- 
lisle bridge; and the adjoining building, now a corn-store, 
was the once noted Conciliation hall, in which O'Connell 
won his greatest triumphs as an agitator. A stranger pass- 
ing these buildings to-day will see nothing about them to 
remind him of the stirring times of the Repeal agitation, 
when not only Dublin, but all Ireland, was stirred by the 
magnetic oratory and influence of O'Connell. No man in 
modern times ever held such sway over the masses of his 
countrymen as did he, and no public man's influence and 
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power evet collapsed more suddenly than did his, about the 
year 1845. The famine that spread over Ireland contributed 
largely to put a stop to political agitation. He grew sick in 
body and in mind, and in 1847 his lamp of life went out, in 
the city of Genoa, while on his way to Rome. His em- 
balmed heart was sent to Rome, and his body returned to 
Dublin, to repose in Glasnevin cemetery, beneath the tow- 
ering monument erected to his memory by his faithful 
friends and followers. Just south of Carlisle bridge, in the 
centre of the street, and very near Conciliation hall and 
the Corn Exchange, is a statue of William S. O'Brien, one 
of O'Conneirs coadjutors in the repeal movement, but sub- 
sequently the leader of the " Young Ireland " party, and in 
whose interest he suffered banishment from his native coun- 
try for several years. The statue is a spirited one, but the 
fame of the man it commemorates will not be so lasting as 
that of O'Connell's. 

There are many imposing public buildings in Dublin, 
among which are the "Four Courts" and the Exhibition 
palace. The latter was erected for the Dublin Exhibition 
of 1872, an enterprise that was carried through principally 
by the exertions of William Dargan, most successfully. The 
main building is now used as a concert-room. Near it is 
the National Gallery^ in front of which stands a statue of 
Dargan, erected by the citizens of Dublin in commemora- 
tion of his services in the Exposition. The building con- 
tains the nucleus of what is intended to be a good collec- 
tion of paintings and statuary, for the benefit of the public. 
There are many other buildings that it would be interesting 
to write about, — but time will not permit. The city im- 
presses a stranger favorably ; and there is an appearance of 
business activity in the streets that contrasts vividly with 
the dulness of some of the manufacturing cities of the king- 
dom at the present time. The distinctive type of Irish 
faces peculiar to the south of Ireland is rarely met with 
among the business men of Dublin ; and the difference be- 
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tween the faces of the business men of Boston and London 
seems more marked than between those of Boston and Dub- 
lin. Dublin has contained many "fine old Irish gentlemen," 
and the race is not yet extinct. 

Dublin has some enterprising and influential newspapers, 
and is quite a centre of the printing interest. The Freeman* s 
journal is a large, eight-page paper (the pages being nearly 
two feet square, and in this respect wholly unlike American 
newspapers), with an extensive advertising patronage, and 
has reached its 113th volume. The city papers vied with 
each other in reporting the Moore centenary in detail, the 
JoumaVs report making nearly fourteen columns, of which 
two columns of solid nonpareil type contained only the 
names and titles of those invited to the Lord Mayor's ball. 
The only improvement upon that sort of journalism would 
be to print a city directory in instalments, with the familiar 
bottom line to serial stories, "To be continued." 

The newspaper offices are centrally located, as are also 
* many of the job printing-offices. One of the oldest of the 
latter bears the firm name of "Richard D. Webb & Son." 
Mr. Webb was a well-known anti-slavery man, and an inti- 
mate friend for long years of William Lloyd Garrison, the 
announcement of whose death reached us the day we vis- 
ited the office. Mr. Webb died several years ago, soon after 
his return from a tour through the United States. The busi- 
ness is conducted by one of his sons ; and the firm name 
remains as it was, which is a common practice in this coun- 
try. In this office we saw a new gas engine in operation, 
that furnished the power for driving the printing-presses. 
It is compact in size, economically run, and gives the utmost 
satisfaction in its working capacity. A minute or two, after 
lighting the gas, suffices to get up steam, and in this partic- 
ular there is a vast saving of time. It is considered a great 
success here for cheap power. 

The Moore centennial over, we sped away to the Lakes 
of Killarney, one hundred and eighty odd miles, from Dub- 
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lin, in the southern part of Ireland. Part of the way the 
ride is charming, and the remainder is through uninviting 
bogs and peat regions. Most of the hotels at Killarney are 
situated away from the lakes, and not even in sight of them, 
the grounds surrounding them being large, domains owned 
by two or three hereditary proprietors. They contain, how- 
ever, some beautiful drives and walks, which are available to 
guests of the hotels located on the grounds. The lakes of 
Killarney are three in number, known as the Upper, Middle, 
and Lower lakes. The latter is the largest, and the first 
the smallest. The Lower has several islands, and is the one 
most commonly seen in views. Its wooded shores give it 
a pleasing appearance, viewed from any point, and it rightly 
ranks as one of the most beautiful in Europe. There are 
grander lakes, but not many so beautiful. The walk around 
them is exceedingly fine, presenting a constant succession 
of lovely glimpses through openings in the trees and shrubs, 
that grow to the very water's edge. In the immediate vicin- 
ity of the Middle and Lower lakes are several mountains, 
which add much to the beauty of the scenery. At the Mid- 
dle lake the road takes us over a small island, which has a 
house for the gate-keeper, a luxuriant garden of flowers, 
and some semi-tropical trees and shrubbery. This island is 
close by the meeting of the waters of. the Upper and Middle 
lakes, and perhaps affords the most pleasing scenery in all 
that region. A mile or more below we come to the entrance 
to the Torch waterfall, commonly regarded as the finest in 
Ireland. It is more properly a cascade, the water of a small 
stream tumbling over a series of rocks from fifty to sixty 
feet in height, and presenting a charming picture in con- 
trast with the abrupt banks and the foliage of the trees. A 
few minutes' walk above the falls brings one to an outlook 
that commands nearly all of the Middle and Lower lakes, 
which is very beautiful, especially at this season of the year, 
when nature is decked in her richest green. Under a sum- 
mer sky, and the dust of early autumn, it must be a far less 
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enchanting view. We are content to be counted with the 
lovers of the Killarney lakes ; and short though our stay was, 
we have many pleasant memories of its lovely scenery, espe- 
cially of Muckross abbey, a finely preserved ruin, familiar to 
a multitude of American visitors. 

A great drawback in the pleasure of a trip to the lakes of 
Killarney is the fact that the grounds about them are mo- 
nopolized by two or three persons, and such regulations are 
maintained in the interest of certain hotels as to amount to 
a system of fleecing that is not agreeable to lovers of nature. 
There are several hotels around the Lower lake, but only one 
or two that command an extensive view. One needs to walk 
or drive slowly around them to get their best features. The 
lakes are not large, the Upper being two and a half miles' 
long and three fourths of a mile wide ; the Middle, two by 
one mile ; and the Lower, five by three miles, with about 
thirty islands, large and small. On the shores of one of 
these lakes some of the scenes of the drama of " Colleen 
Bawn'* are said to have been laid. 

Days could be spent in that locality very delightfully if 
one had time at his disposal ; but ours was limited, and at 
the close of a busy day we journeyed on to Cork, distant 
some sixty-five miles by rail. On the way we caught sight 
of Blarney castle and other ruins, but the "blarney stone" 
did not prove sufficiently attractive to detain us. The coun- 
try was much more enchanting, with its green fields and 
gardens, as we approached the city, which is entered through 
a long tunnel under the hill on which the barracks are built. 

Cork is one of the oldest towns in Ireland, dating back to 
the sixth century. It is situated in a beautiful valley, with 
a setting of hills, except on the south, which opens out to 
the old harbor of Cork, now known as Queenstown, nearly 
a dozen miles away by rail and water. It is an historic city, 
as history is usually reckoned, with its full quota of Danish 
and Norman invasions, and civil strifes, and wars of con- 
tending factions. It succumbed to Cromwell and James II; 
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it sustained a short siege in 1690 by William IIFs army ; but 
it then had no military strength, and has none to-day, on 
account of the high hills surrounding it. The military bar- 
racks overlook the city, and command a magnificent view of 
the surrounding country, which^ is rich in garden products 
that find a ready market in the city. The place has numer- 
ous churches, charitable institutions, and public buildings, 
but none of sufficient interest to warrant a long tarry. " The 
bells of Shandon'* still peal from the pepper-box steeple of 
St. Anne's Shandon, which is one hundred and seventy feet 
high. The church stands on a hill, and in the churchyard 
lie the cemains of Father Prout, who immortalized its bells 
in the well-known lyric. 

Cork will always be remembered as. the scene of the 
labors of the great apostle of temperance. Father Mathew, 
who resided there for many years, and whose success in tem- 
perance work has never been equalled by any other person 
in any other country. This was largely due to his position 
as a priest, and to his persistent and persuasive appeals for 
temperate lives among his countrymen. He was a native of 
the county of Tipperary, born in 1790, and was the superior 
of a convent of Capuchin friars, in Cork. For many years 
of his life he devoted himself almost exclusively to temper- 
ance work, and in 1840 the Cork Total Abstinence Society, 
which he founded, numbered over two and a half millions of 
members, which was fully a third of all the population of 
Ireland at that time. The wave of temperance in Ireland 
reached America, and culminated in the Washingtonian 
movement of more than a generation ago. It was a distinc- 
tively moral suasion movement, that reclaimed many who 
had spent their all in riotous living. The reform club 
leaders of to-day can find much in the Washingtonian and 
Father Mathew movements by which to profit in their work. 
Father Mathew died at Queenstown, in December, 1856, in 
the sixty-sixth year of his age, but was buried in St. Joseph's 
cemetery, in Cork, which was once a botanic garden, con- 
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verted to a cemetery by Father Mathew nearly fifty years 
ago. A statue of him surmounts the grave. In a conspicu- 
ous place near St. Patrick's bridge, in one of the widest 
streets of Cork, stands a bronze statue of Father Mathew, 
erected by contributions of his friends. He is held in lov- 
ing memory by a multitude of people for the good work he 
did and the good life he lived. Since his death, we are 
afraid Cork has degenerated, as last year there were over 
5CXD licensed liquor-dealers in a population of 90,000, or one 
to every 180 men, women, and children. This deluge of 
liquor-shops, however, is largely due to the English gov- 
ernment, which raises a vast amount of its revenue from 
liquors, and encourages rather than discourages the use of 
them. Ireland, in this respect, so far as our observation 
goes, will compare favorably with England and Scotland, 
but there is great room for improvement in the drinking 
habits of multitudes in all these countries. 

There is little to interest a visitor in Cork in the line of 
sight-seeing, and after a few hours we came on to this place, 
which is the point of embarkation and disembarkation to 
and from America and Europe for tourists through Ireland, 
and for the foreign mails. It has a fine harbor, strongly for- 
tified, but there is comparatively little business in the place, 
aside from the foreign traffic of the several transatlantic 
lines of steamers. The town is built upon a side hill that 
commands a magnificent view of the harbor and its en- 
trance. The ocean steamers do not enter the harbor far, 
but lie near its mouth, and communicate through lighters 
or steam launches. And here we await the arrival of the 
steamer that is to bear us home. 
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At Sea, June lo, 1879. 

'HERE is a monotony about the best of sea voyages 
that is exceedingly tiresome to most travellers who do 
not care to read and write much, and this class con- 
stitute by far the larger number of passengers on every 
steamer. Once embarked upon the high seas, most people 
experience a slacking of their mental engines, and yield 
readily to the charms of Morpheus on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Between eating, promenading, and .sleeping, and oc- 
casional seasickness, they contrive to vegetate, and many 
really enjoy the voyage. In an ordinary passage of the At- 
lantic, at this season of the year, there is little of excitement 
in the way of storms, and the resources for. amusement on 
some of the lines of steamers are soon exhausted. Some 
of the better class of ships are provided with a piano, and 
impromptu concerts and other entertainments are not infre- 
quent after the voyagers have got the hang of each other. 
A passing steamer or sail in the distance attracts the atten- 
tion of all on deck ; and a school of porpoises, and occasion- 
ally a whale, prove "monster attractions," as showmen 
would say. There is one hour of the twenty-four that pos- 
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sesses more interest than any other, and that is the hour of 
noon, when the officers take their reckoning, and post the 
result, in miles, of the past day's sailing. This result is 
commonly made the occasion for small bets, or pools, in 
which English passengers, especially, indulge freely. Like 
all other gambling, one profits by the folly of the many, and 
their stock of wisdom is not increased by experience. To 
the men who sail the ship, and perform the endless duties 
on board, a sea voyage is a vastly different thing from 
what it is to a passenger. In the engine department of our 
good ship Abyssinia, of the Cunard line, are employed 
eighteen firemen, divided into three watches of six men 
each, who constantly feed the twenty-four furnaces with 
fresh coal brought from the bunkers by three " trimmers," 
while the engine machinery is watched over by six engi- 
neers and three oilers, divided into three watches, and a 
store-keeper deals out their supplies. From the moment 
we left Queenstown, the propeller has made its fifty-two 
revolutions a minute. Rarely is the engine of fe steamer 
stopped from port to port, except to take on a pilot. The 
sailing department has two watches of twelve seamen each, 
with four quarter-masters, and they are constantly employed. 
The cooks, stewards, waiters, etc., make nearly a half hun- 
dred more, while Gapt. Murphy and his three mates, two of 
whom are constantly on duty, carry the number of persons 
actively employed on the steamer to upwards of a hundred, 
which considerably exceeds the number of cabin passen- 
gers, and is one half the number of steerage passengers. 
Many of the latter came on board at Queenstown, and -are 
chiefly young and middle-aged people, who have set out to 
seek their fortunes in America, fully realizing that the Old 
World has few opportunities for them. 

The tide of emigration setting towards America, from 
Europe, is quite heavy this year, and would be still heavier 
if people had the means to emigrate. The agricultural out- 
look all over Europe is very discouraging this season, espe- 
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daily so in Great Britain. Crops must be short, and in turn 
manufactories and trade are slackened. The curse of many 
countries in Europe is too few land-owners and too high 
rents for land. Take Ireland, for example : the great bulk 
of its land is owned by a few people, most of whom are non- 
residents, and the rent is so high that it is impossible for a 
farmer to raise enough to pay rent and make a comfortable 
^support for his family: hence one sees hundreds of acres of 
land uncultivated, even along 'the lines of railway; and thou- 
sands of acres in other places that are kept as hunting-grounds 
for their owners, who, nine times out of ten, are titled nobod- 
ies, the effete dregs of an effete aristocracy. In the vicinity of 
cities and large towns market gardening is successfully pros- 
ecuted by the united labors of all the members of a family, 
men, women, and children; but in the country districts 
there is much poverty and suffering. Irishmen are general- 
ly good gardeners; and if the land of that country were 
owned in small farms, Ireland would probably produce dou- 
ble its present amount, and the people would enjoy a degree 
of thrift unknown for generations. In the north of Ireland 
there are more owners of small farms than in the middle 
and southern parts, and apparently a greater degree of thrift 
The observant traveller cannot but be struck with the dif- 
ference between agriculture in America and in Europe. The 
more land-owners a country possesses, the better for the 
nation and everybody in it. It would be interesting to com- 
pare the agriculture of different countries, had we time, to 
see wherein ours could be improved, and in what respects it 
surpasses that of other countries ; but this is too broad a sub- 
ject for a single letter, and we dismiss it with this remark, 
that in Europe the aim seems to be, to employ the most per- 
sons to do the least amount of work in the most laborious 
manner in the longest possible time with the clumsiest of 
tools, while in America labor-saving is the chief end, by 
means of cheap, light, and strong farming implements. It 
were needless to say which system must win in the race. 
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The manufacturing industries of Great Britain are, if pos- 
sible, in a worse state than its agriculture ; and when and 
where these troubles are to end is a conundrum that per- 
plexes government officials and politicians. The mass of 
mechanics live from hand to mouth, and rarely accumulate 
much property : hence, when dull times come, they quickly 
suffer, and, living as they do in compact towns and cities, 
discontent spreads rapidly among them, and they become 
•the ready tools of wily demagogues, who stir up strife and 
strikes, to the detriment of all classes. The cities of Great 
Britain are over-crowded with people who have no means to 
emigrate, if they desire to. It is only a question of time 
when the government will have the problem to solve of 
what to do with its surplus idle population. America is 
underselling Great Britain in the markets of the world, and 
furnishing food for her needy subjects. This the more in- 
telligent of her business men see and recognize clearly, and 
some are frank enough to confess that, in their judgment, 
England has seen her best days in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and mining. We have heard this confession from lips 
of men who supplemented it with declarations to this effect : 
" The great mistake of my life was, that I did not go to 
America ten years ago, before I had a family on my hands, 
which I have not the means to take there to-day, as I should 
be glad to do. Give me the means to emigrate, and I will 
go at once." We are inclined to believe this is a very com- 
mon feeling among the younger and middle-aged men em- 
ployed in commercial and mechanical pursuits. The oppor- 
tunities for rising in life are comparatively few in a country 
where class distinctions are rigorously maintained, and bull- 
ion outranks brains. What the future has in store for Great 
Britain, no one knows ; but her immediate future is not rose- 
ate with happiness and prosperity for her people. 

The leisure hours on shipboard have afforded us opportu- 
nity to recall much of our experience in different countries 
the past year, and to contrast the customs and habits of 
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different peoples. Pope was wiser than he knew when he 
wrote, 

** The proper study of mankind is man;" 

and certainly nothing affords so varied a study as does the 
genus homo, in his social, intellectual, moral, and religious 
phases. A " holier than thou " person will find abundant 
opportunity to bewail the condition of society and the state 
of religion in any European country, if he does n't get out 
of his own ruts; but the chances are nine out of ten that he 
will grow in knowledge and wisdom before he has been six 
months abroad, if he keep his eyes open. The food that sup- 
ports the people of one country would not support those of 
another, satisfactorily. The same is true of the drinks and 
the dress of different nations. A degree of necessity seems 
to have determined all these matters for different peoples, 
and uniformity could not be had if desired. Take the sub- 
ject of temperance, for instance. There is no disguising 
the fact that there is less drunkenness in Germany, France, 
or Italy, than in Great Britain, as well as less intemperance 
in eating. What is the cause of the difference ? There can 
be but one answer. The people of the continental coun- 
tries drink light beers and wines, while heavy beers and 
strong alcoholic liquors are consumed in Great Britain. In 
the former countries, drinks form a part of the meal, while 
in the latter they are taken between-meals, more freely than 
in our own country, as well as at meals. We have seen 
more drunken people in a half/ hour on Sundays and holi- 
days in several cities of Great Britain, than we saw in eight 
months on the Continent, Palestine, and Egypt. The masses 
of the people on the Continent are also much lighter eaters 
than the English people, who consume enormous quantities 
of solid food, especially meats. This is due partly to the 
climate, probably, and partly to hereditary tastes and ten- 
dencies. Whoever has read Taine's History of English 
Literature need not be told what gormands and guzzlers 
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some of our English ancestors were, especially on festive 
occasions. Heavy eaters and drinkers, in any climate, usu- 
ally have to " settle at the captain's office *' before they fin- 
ish the voyage of life. 

There are many temperance societies in Great Britain, 
but the drinking-places are a hundred-fold more numerous 
than in New England, especially in New Hampshire. What 
would our citizens say, could they find an open bar at every 
important railway station in our state, and on every street 
corner in a village, as they can in Great Britain.? Perhaps 
some of us would learn to be less intemperate in our cen- 
sures of officials who exert their best efforts to restrain an 
evil that they cannot eradicate while human nature is what 
it is, and while the juice of fruit and plant ferments. A 
temperate lif,e in all things is the best boon any one can give 
to the world. 

The intellectual advantages of the people are as various 
as the countries in which they live ; but nowhere outside of 
Germany do we find such general diffusion of knowledge as 
in some sections of our own country. There is a lament- 
able lack of geographical information in England, especially 
concerning America. This is due in a great measure to the 
absence of public schools, until quite recently, and to the 
discouragement of learning for the servant classes of the 
community. A better day has dawned on England at last, 
and let us hope for good results. No nation can reach its 
highest altitude with an ignorant popylation ; and right here 
is where our nation should shun the errors of European 
countries. Free schools are as much a foundation for a 
republican form of government as free ballots, and the lat- 
ter derive additional strength from the former. France 
claims to lead in polished literature, but the masses of her 
people in the rural districts are not well educated. The 
German soldiers, who marched into Paris in '71, knew more 
of the geography of France than did the generals of Napo- 
leon III. The characteristics of the two peoples could not 
30 
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be better illustrated than in the daily scenes in the Champs 
Elys6es, after its occupation by German soldiers — the latter 
studying their excellent pocket maps * of Paris and France, 
while the' Parisians amused themselves with looking at the 
studious Teutons. 

The religious institutions and life of European peoples 
are almost as various as the countries, although nearly all 
the latter have a state religion. In most of the continental 
countries of Europe the Catholic church is the favored one, 
while in England it is the Episcopal, in Scotland the Scotch, 
and in Ireland the Irish church, the two latter being sort 
of modified English churches in some particulars. The 
rulers of Europe are not . preeminently pious to-day, any 
more than they have been for centuries past, and their relig- 
ion seems to be about as much a matter of hereditary de- 
scent as their titles and thrones. Excellent people are to 
be found in the ranks of all the ecclesiastical institutions of 
Europe, as well as out of them, but, on the whole, theolog- 
ical belief counts as little in Germany, perhaps, as in any 
European country. In England and Scotland creed is quite 
as much a necessity as character, in order to maintain 
good standing in fashionable society ; and in some cases we 
fear a violation of any of the ten commandments would be 
winked at sooner than a denial of any of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles. There is a deal of superstition and ignorance in 
all the countries, — ^and the end is not nigh at hand. It is a 
fortunate thing for our country that we have no state relig- 
ion. Hypocrites and dissemblers multiply fast enough with- 
out hieing bred and nursed by a state religion that regards a 
magistrate supernal and the people infernal. Institutions 
for men, and not men for institutions, is the gospel of the 
Golden Rule and of the nineteenth century, for Americans 
to adopt and live by, if they would have our country con- 
tinue to be, what it now is, the best that the sun of heaven 
shines upon. 
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Land ho ! is the shout from the deck, and here we are, off 
Long Islaad, sailing rapidly up to Sandy Hook, with canvas . 
spread and full head of steam on. The pilot, whom we took 
on board 375 miles out, has taken his place on the bridge, 
and under his guidance we are making straight for the 
entrance to 

NEW YORR HARBOR, 

the most welcome sight we have seen since we sailed out of 
it nearly a year ago. The green shores never looked more 
enchantingly beautiful than they do this summer afternoon, 
in the clear warm sunlight ; and we indulged in a bit of na- 
tional pride in pointing out to some of our English fellow- 
voyagers the merits of a harbor which cannot be matched 
in all Europe for commercial facilities, and in calling their 
attention to scenery that can only be found in a country 
where the sun is not ashamed to shine from its rising to its, 
going down. Here come the custom-house officials, with 
the welcome intelligence that we are to land to-night, and 
the initiatory steps are taken for having baggage examined 
on arrival at the pier. At seven o'clock we make fast in 
our dock, and then comes the busy scene that occurs in 
landing baggage and cabin passengers : the steerage pas- 
sengers are not to land until morning. • It is in vain that 
you fee a porter to have your baggage landed early, for 
others have done the same thing, and ten to one you will 
find some of your effects the last to come from the steamer. 
An hour later you are gratified to find that you have n't de- 
frauded " Uncle Sam," wittingly or unwittingly, and, with 
the required check-mark on your baggage, you walk out 
of the temporary custom-house feeling that you are once 
more an American citizen, "home again from a foreign 
shore." 



